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Stephanie  LaFarge  and  videotapes: 
Helping  people  live  w  ith  dying 


e  0 


The  new*84  Ford  Tempo. 
Technology  never  felt  so  comfortable, 


The  inside  story. 

'Icm^xVs  interii)!'  is  a 
computer-refined  compart- 
ment f(  )r  fi\e.  Q )mpLiter- 
designeei  placement  of 
seats,  door,  roof  and  win- 
dow areas  afford  maxi- 
mum space  efficiency. 

E\en  Tempt  )'s  fn  )nt- 
wheel-dri\e  configuration 
was  designed  to  provide 
more  interior  room.  Since 
there  is  no  drive  shaft, 
there  is  no  large  hump  to 
rob  \'aluable  floor  space. 
In  fact,  Tempo  actually  has 
more  rear  room  than  a 
Mercedes  300D.* 

For  driver's  convenience, 
controls  are  all  placed 


within  easy  reach.  For 
added  ease,  wipers  and 
washer,  directionals,  high- 
beams  and  flash-to-pass 
are  located  on  the  steering 
column  itself 

Technology  that  works 
for  you. 

Outside,  a  unique  aero- 
dynamic shape  channels 
the  \^'ind  over  and  around 
Tempo  to  help  increase 
fuel  efficiency.  It  also 
directs  the  airflow,  reduc- 
ing overall  lift  for 
impro\ed  stability  and 
directional  control. 

Its  frt)nt-wheel  drive 
delivers  all-weather 


traction,  while  its  four- 
wheel  independent  sus- 
pension provides  a 
smooth  ride. 

Plus,  Tempo  has  the 
worlds  nn)st  advanced 
automotive  computer,  the 
EEC-IV  It  processes  up  to 
250,000  commands  per 
second.  Coupled  with 
Tempo's  2300  HSC  (High 
Swirl  Combustion )  engine, 
you  get  quick  power 
response  from  a  standing 
start  and  at  cruising  speed. 

Best-built 
American  cars. 

When  we  say  "Quality  is 
Job  1,"  we  are  talking 


ab(  )ut  more  than  a 
commitment.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  results.  An 
independent  survey  con- 
cluded Ford  makes  the 
best-built  American  cars. 
The  survey  measured 
owner-reported  problems 
during  the  first  three 
months  t)f  t)wnership  of 
1983  cars  designed  and 
built  in  the  U.S.  And  that 
commitment  continues  in 
1984. 

'Based  <  in  EPA  Interior  Volume 
Index 

Have  you  driven  a  Ford, 
lately? 
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With  average  yearly  incomes  of  $52,000,  Srifthsonian's  1,900,000 
U.        households  have  over  800,000  members  of  boards  of  directbrs. 


That's  what  we  call  pull. 
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Smithsonian 

1,900,000  subscribers  put  their  money  where  their  minds  are. 
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A  check  for  me  from  Brown? 


Just  for  a  change  of  pace,  wouldn't  it  be 
nice  to  receive  a  check  from  Brown? 

With  The  Brown  Income  Fund,  you  will 
receive  a  check  four  times  each  year  for 
the  rest  of  your  life,  or  if  you  prefer,  even 
for  the  lifetime  of  a  second  beneficiary. 

A  contribution  of  as  little  as  $5,000  can 
insure  your  participation.  Your  gift  will  be 
pooled  with  the  contributions  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  alumni  participants  and  invested 
in  a  special  fund. 

The  interest  income  that  the  Brown 
Income  Fund  generates  varies  with  mar- 
ket conditions,  but  is  extremely  competi- 
tive. Currently,  the  Fund  is  earning  an 
interest  rate  of  approximately  10  percent. 

As  an  added  bonus,  you  will  even 
receive  a  charitable  income  tax  deduction 
for  a  portion  of  your  contribution.  With 
the  tax  savings,  your  realized  rate  of 
return  will  be  even  greater.  And,  you  can 


make  additional  contributions  of  $1 ,000  or 
more  at  any  time,  increasing  your  interest 
dividends  and  obtaining  further  tax 
deductions. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  your  partici- 
pation in  the  Brown  Income  Fund  will 
give  you  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  a 
significant  and  valuable  gift  to  Brown. 

For  more  information,  please  call  or  write: 
The  Office  of  Planned  Giving 
Brown  University 
Box  1893 

Providence,  RI 02912 
(401)863-2374 


Planned  Giving 
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Z,id      Stephanie  LaFarge:  Riding 
Piggyback  Into  Death 

You  are  thirteen,  and  you  have  cancer. 
You  will  probably  die  within  the  year. 
How  do  you  cope  with  this  shattering  real- 
ity? Stephanie  LaFarge,  a  member  of 
Brown's  clinical  faculty  in  the  Program  in 
Medicine,  is  using  videotapes  to  help  chil- 
dren and  teenagers  who  face  premature 
death.  The  tapes  become  their  legacies — 
to  other  victims  and  to  all  of  us. 


iCO      The  Brown  Crew:  From  Bill 

Engeman  '61  to  Steve  Gladstone 


Former  oarsman  John  Escher  "61  tells 
how  Brown  came  to  have  a  crew,  how  Cin- 
cinnati came  to  host  the  national  collegiate 
rowing  championships,  and  how  a  couple 
of  determined  men — rower  Engeman 
and  ("oach  C'.ladstone — have  brought  Cin- 
cinnati and  Brown  University  to  national 
prominence  in  the  sport. 
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Cover  photograph 
Stephanie  LaFarge 
by  John  Foraste 
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Reflections  of 
a  Kremlinologist 

Adain  L'lam  '4'^.  '83  Hon..  teaches  history 
and  political  science  at  Har\ard.  He  also 
has  spent  his  distinguished  academic  ca- 
reer studying  that  baffling,  maddening, 
but  ever-fascinating  other  superpower, 
the  Soviet  Union.  How  does  one  study  a 
nation  obsessed  with  concealing  itself? 
.\nd  whv?  With  candor  and  good  humor. 
L'lam  talked  about  those  and  other  ques- 
tions at  the  (iraduate  School  Conmience- 
ment  last  June. 


A  VERY  SPECIAL 

FLORIDA 

PLACE 
the 

Ocean  Reef 
Club 

SUPER  WEATHER 

the  best  of 

Tropical  living 

Golf  on  3  courses. 

Tennis  on  38  courts, 

fishing  at  its  best, 
intriguing  SHOPS, 

superb  eating  at 
5  RESTAURANTS 

o     o     o     o     o     o 

BEAUTIFUL  new 

ROOMS,  SUITES 

VILLAS  and  CONDOS 

to  satisfy  your  taste. 

JOIN  us  at 

the 

Ocean  Reef 

Club 

Russell  Post,  Pres. 

KEY  LARGO,  FLA. 

33037 
phone  305-367-2611 


CARPyiNG  THE  MAIL 


Women  and  ROTC 

Eclitoi :  1  assume  Brown  does  not 
allow  employers  who  discriminate 
against  women  to  use  the  University's 
placement  facilities.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  Navy  would  be  allowed 
to  go  beyond  mere  placement  services 
by  instituting  an  ROTC  program. 

CAROL  AGATE  '55 

Los  Angeles 

The  Penn  State  game 

Editor:  I  have  a  suggestion  about 
how  to  escape  the  frightening  prospect 
of  playing  Penn  State.  Couldn't  we  all, 
players,  coaches,  students,  facultv, 
alumni,  and  those  who  got  us  into  this 
situation,  ai  rive  at  our  own  field  at 
game  time  and  pretend  that  we 
thought  the  game  was  to  be  played  at 
home? 

JAMES  BRADY  McGUIRE  '38 

Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Cognitive  therapy 

Editor:  \'ou  recently  carried  David 
Tell's  attack  (BAM.  June/July)  on  my 
April  letter  concerning  Aaron  Beck's 
cognitive  therapy.  I've  read  his  letter 
over  several  times,  baffled  as  to  why  he 
misinterpreted  a  position  which  I 
thought  I  had  made  very  clear. 

It  seems  that  he  is  confused  about 
the  difference  between  saving  some- 
thing is  the  root,  or  original  source,  of 
a  psychological  theorv  or  a  problem 
and  saying  it  is  identical  with  that 
theory  or  problem. 

Mr.  Tell  denies  Freud's  connection 
with  Plato.  The  fact  that  Freud  had 
empiricist  elements  or  that  he  mav  not 
subscribe  conscioush'  to  Platonic  phi- 
losophy does  not  mean  that  his  war- 
ring elements  of  the  psyche  are  not 
merely  an  updated  version  of  an  an- 
cient philosophical  doctrine.  That  doc- 
trine is  the  Mind/Bod\  Dichotomy  and 
its  oiiginator  in  VVestern  thought  is 
Plato.  The  doctrine  came  to  pei  nieate 
Western  culture  in  mvriad  forms.  It 
still  does  today.   Freud  does  not  have 


to    have    picked    it    up    directly    from 
Plato  for  his  position  to  rest  on  Plato. 

Fuither,  Mr.  Tell  states  that  1  be- 
lieve everything  is  "mindfully  elected" 
or  subject  to  immediate  control.  Not 
so.  What  I  say  is  that  thought  done  or 
not  done  is  the  root  of  one's  psychol- 
ogy, not  the  total  of  it.  The  root  of  a 
tree  is  not  the  total  of  a  tree.  It  is  not 
always  evident  that  the  roots  of  a  tree 
e\en  exist.  1  hev  are  buried  and  even 
when  dug  up  stretch  very  far  and  are 
often  tangled  and  intertwined  and 
e\en  sometimes  grow  together.  The 
long-ago,  forgotten  generajizations  one 
made  about  one's  surroundings, 
friends,  parents  when  one  was  very 
young  surface  in  one's  adult  psychol- 
ogy.   One   did    not    mindfully   elect    it 


HOW  TO  BUILD 

A  CLASSIC  WARDROBE 

...FOR  LESS. 


Send  for  free  catalog 

of  fine  traditional  clothing 

at  significant  savings. 

Sfiop  conveniently  at  home  or  office, 
from  our  100-page  catalog  for  men  and 
women.  It's  bnmnrung  with  classic 
clotfung  and  accessones,  shown  in  full 
color.  Everything  is  priced  far  below 
most  fine  stores,  ana  your  satisfaction 
is  unconditionally  guaranteed. 


rS.  A.  BanM  ciotwers 

109  Market  Place/ Baltimore,  Is/ID  21202 
(301)837-8838 

Please  send  free  catalog  lo: 

Name    


Address 

City    

Stale 


'   (..f^vnehi  l'W.*|'^   ^  Bankt:i..thii.r%   In. 


Zip- 
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It  IS  ClLZuuif: 

I  am  here  to  greet  the  New  Brown  of  this  era 


imismsimaMiS'&imM 


to  hail  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  ^' -'^^  ^^^  ^^ 


■■^n  linn 


U.  S.  CHIEF  JUSTICE  CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES 

Class  of  1881 

at  Commencement,  1937 


The  Brown  Fund  Support  the  Brown  Fund  ...  for  our  New  Brown 


If  Buy  American 

€k>sts  You  More 

— Don*t. 


Ik-iaiisc  made  in  ^Viiicrita  is  sup 
pt).secl  tosiiuid  tortiualityaiid 
integrit>'.  Not  just  do  me  a  ta\or. 

Sonieorusi<ot  that  idea 
atxnit  favors,  when  we 
decided  workinti  hard 
was  something  only  our 
lathers  had  to  do.VVliieh 
w-as  about  the  time  we  Ix- 
gan  seeinti  imported 
products  that 
looked  liel  ten 
worked  tetter 
and  lasted  longer 
than  ours. 

Well,  not  all  ol 
ours. 

AtCorbin.we 
started  as  a  new 
tailor  shop  with 
the  old  idea— you 
made  a  better  li\ing 
than  the  other  fellow. 
when  you  made  a  bet 
ter  product.  If  he 
worked  heird.  you 
worked  harder. 

Now.  forty  years  later. 
we've  grown  to  be 
come  a  national  manu 
facturer  But  we 
haven't  changed  our 
mind.  E3ecause  those 
old  ideas  about  qual- 
ity have  never  been 
more  right  than  they 
are  today. 

So  we're  still  produc 
ingCorbin  clothing 
here  in  America  Not 
to  make  jobs,  but  to 
do  jobs.  Right. 

We've  got  1.000  proud, 
hard  working  people 
in  West  Virginia 
whose  product  well 


put  updollar  for  dollar  (or  mark, 
oryen.  or anvThing else)  against 
any  clothing  made  anywhere  in 
the  world. 


And  well  stake  our 

future  on  it.  Because 

we  do. 

But  if  you  can  find  a 
better  value  off-shore 
on-shore  or  any- 
where else  —  buy  it. 

We're  not  look- 
ing for  favors. 
Just  a  fell  r 
chance  to 
prove  the 
Ijest  value  in 
«       our  industry 
is  still  made 
in  America. 

This  season's  collec- 
tion of  Corbin  natu- 
ral shoulder  suits, 
sport  coatsand  trou- 
sers for  men  and  of 
tailored  fashions  for 
women  is  a\'ailable 
at  leading  clothing 
stores  across  the 
nation. 


Discover  an  unri- 
valed range  of  fine 
fabrics— featur- 
ing all  the  long- 
wearing  com- 
fort  and  richly 
fashionable  good 
looks  of  pure  wool. 

Some  of  those  fine 
stores  are  listed 
below.  For  the  one 
nearest  you.  write: 
Corbin.Ltd..  1290 
A\'enue  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York.  New 
York  10104. 


CORBIN -^^ 

a  lamiK -ouTied  business  devoted  to  qualit\' 


There's  a  Corbin  behind  every  Corbin. 


Atlanta  GA-  H  Stockton  •  Boston  MA-  Lx>uis  •  Chapel  HiU  NC  ~  Nowells  •  Chicago  IL  -  Mark  Shale  •  Cinciimati  OH  -  Christopher  Ltd  •  Cleveland  OH  -  Peer  Gordon  l^d  • 
Costa  Mesa  CA- Nordstrom  •  Dallas  TX-Cul»^ll  &  S<>n  •  Delray  Beach  FL- Mark  Fore  &  Strike  •  Denver  CO -The  Regiment  •  Des  Moines  lA-Reichardt  •  Grosse  Point  MI 
EJ  Hickey  Co  •  Hanover  NH- James  Campion  •  Houston  TX- Norton  Ditto  ■  Men^his  TN- Oak  Hall  ■  New  Haven  CT-Enson's  •  J  Press  •  Newport  Beach  CA-At  Ease  •  NewYori 
Barney's  •  FR  TOpler  •  Norman  OK-  Harold's  •  Palo  Alto  CA-Tfeamey's  •  Princeton  NJ  -The  English  Shop  •  Providence  RI  -  Hillhouse  Ltd  •  Rochester  NY-The  Red  Bam  • 

Washington  DC  -  Georgetown  University  Shop 


directly,  just  as  the  roots  of  a  tree  do 
not  grow  leaves  directly  witliout  pass- 
ing through  tlie  trunk,  the  bark,  and 
the  branches.  One  can  speak  of,  say, 
ciiemical  imbalance  as  causing  psycho- 
logical problems  in  an  intermediary 
sense:  The  thought  or  the  resulting 
evaluations  are  stored  or  transmitted 
in  a  biochemical  form.  Or  one  can  say 
that  in  rare  cases  (manic/depressives) 
the  psychological  problem  is  purely  a 
chemical  imbalance.  But  one  remem- 
bers that  the  exception  does  not  make 
the  rule.  One  is  also  aware  that  a 
harmful  attitude  toward  life  is  merely 
a  coinplex  sum  of  thoughts,  like  roots 
of  a  tree  gathering  together  at  its  base, 
and  in  that  sense  one  can  speak  of  the 
attitude  being  the  cause  of  the  prob- 
lems, as  long  as  one  does  not  forget 
that  it  is  a  sum  of  individual  conclu- 
sions (thoughts)  drawn  across  time. 

As  for  Mr.  Tell's  comments  about 
the  Protestant  Ethic  and  what  one  is 
responsible  for,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand what  he  is  talking  about. 

Finally,  Mr.  Tell  equivocates  on  the 
meaning  of  "conflicts."  It  is  true  that 
conflict  is  imavoidable  in  life.  But 
when   I  speak  of  an  approach  to  psy- 


"A  bank  whose  average  personal  loan 
is  $100,000,  does  not  content  itself  with 
giving  average  personal  service." 


John  C.  Hover  II 
Senior  Vice  President 


If  your  substantial  banking  needs  do  not 
receive  the  personcil  attention  they  deserve  and 
you'd  like  to  learn  what  personal  service  can  really 
mean,  please  contact  Mr.  Rodney  I.  Woods.  Senior 
Vice  President,  United  States  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  45  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  10005. 
Tel.  (212)  806-4444. 

US-lrust 

When  you  do  something  very  well 
you  simply  cannot  do  it  for  everyone. 


ColoiAilFaU 

\kcation 

Guide. 


llbursFree! 

Send  for  the  1983  edition  of  our  full-color  JO-page  magaime. 
because  this  year  Kiawah  offers  more  island  than  ever  Enjoy 
twice  the  golf,  twice  the  tenius  and  a  superb  new  restaurant. 
Then  ciiscovcr  our  10  miles  of  beach,  exciting  Jeep  Safaris, 
fascinating  shops  and  all  the  charm  of  nearby  historic 
Charleston  for  reservations,  call  us,  or  your  travel  agent 


Name 

Address 

Ciry/State/Zip— 


^■^    V        )  Charleston,  SC  29412 

^^— ^  1-803-768-2I21 

CaU  TOLL  FREE  1-800-845-2471. 


"PAGE  44 
CHANGED 
MY  LIFE." 


Whether  you  manage  a  multi- 
national corporation  or  a  suburban 
household,  THE  ONE  MINUTE 
MANAGER  is  guaranteed  to 
change  your  life. 

Using  three  easy-to-follow  tech- 
niques, it  shows  you  how  to  in- 
crease your  productivity,  save 
time,  and  get  the  most  from  your 
job,  your  family  and  yourself. 

The  runaway  national  best- 
seller sold  over  550,000  hard- 
cover copies  at  $15 — now  yours 
in  paperback  for  only  $6.95! 

"I  gave  copies  to  my 
boss,  to  my  wife,  our 
close  friends  and  our 
clergy. . .  it's  that  good!" 

Robert  W.  Davis,  President, 
Chevron  Chemical,  Inc. 


Over  One  Year  on  the 

New  York  Times  Bestseller  List! 


IT  WORKS  FOR  EVERYBODY! 


"Damn  the  torpedoes,  full  speed  ahead!" 

Said  ADMIRAl.  FAKKAGUT  at  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 

"Damn  the  taxes, 

make  money  as  fast  as  you  can. " 

Says  SAM  SKl'HNICK  in  the  battle  for  investment  profits. 

The  price  paid  for  tax  avoidance  and  deferment  in  direct  costs, 
m  illiquidity,  and  in  questionable  future  benefits  may  be  too  high 
lor  most  investors.  Short-temi  gains  frequently  become  long-term 
losses.  I  welcome  discretionary  accounts  whose  objectives  are 
simply  to  make  money  as  fast  as  they  can  and  as  much  as  they  can 
without  taking  unreasonable  risks.  Of  course  taxes  are  considered, 
but  market  considerations  take  priority.  There  are  no  management 
fees. 

The  revised  maximum  tax  rate  of  'lOTn  on  long-term  gains 
make  "genuine"  low  priced  stocks  especially  attractive  in  today's 
market.  For  my  articles  "Genuine  Low-Priced  Stocks  For 
Superior  Capital  Appreciation"  and  "The  Stock  Market 
Is  For  The  Little  Man",  as  well  as  information  on  my  past 
unique  performancerelated  commission  rebate  programs,  send 
a  stamped  self-addressed  No.  10  envelope  (37<r  postage)  to: 


SAM  SKURNICK 

Member  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


SIPC 


111  PROSPECT  STREET,  STAMFORD,  CT  06901 

( 20;-! )  327-2100  ( 21 2 )  .")S2-6]  7.5 


SAM  SKURNICK 

.ME.MBEK  NEW  VDKK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

111  PROSPECT  STREET  STAMFORD.  CT  06901 
TEL.  CT:  (203)  327-2100        NY:  (212)  582-6175 

Notice  of  Offer  to  Rebate  Past  Commissions 

My  Dear  Clients:  July  14.  1983 

The  year  19)^2  was  the  worst  lor  our  economy  since  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  30s.  I  )espite  the  stock  market's  strong  recovery  in  the  lattcv 
part  of  that  year,  it  was  atryingtimefor  investors.  At  mid-year  the  stock 
market  began  to  show  many  similanties  to  the  great  bear  market  of  197-i 

As  Thomas  Paine  said  during  the  crisis  of  1776:  " the  harder  the 

conflict,  the  more  glorious  the  triumph."  You  have  proven  your 
selves  to  be  good  "winter  soldiers  '  and  the  appreciation  of  your  accounts, 
as  well  as  thetranstormation  of  short-term  and  long-term  losses  to  long- 
term  gains,  IS  your  well-deserved  tnumph. 

This  has  been  a  good  year  for  brokers,  and  I  would  like  to  share  my 
good  fortune  with  those  discretionary  clients  whose  accounts,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  increased  substantially  less  than  that  of  my  average 
client.  Therelore.  1  make  the  following  offers  to  rebate  past  commission.-, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  my  five  previous  special  Bicentennial  cele 
oration  rebate  offers. 

Those  accounts  whose  net  worths  did  not  increase  at  least 
51%  between  December  31,  1982  and  July  7,  1983  may  have 
refunded  upon  request  all  commissions  charged  between  May  1, 
1975  and  July  7,  1983.  to  the  extent  of  the  lack  of  the  51% 
specified  gain.  This  is  equivalent  to  100%  annualized  minimum 
rate  of  appreciation  for  this  period. 

In  this  period  the  Dow-Jones  Industrials  increased  from  1047  to 
1210.  again  of  16'^.. 

For  the  veterans  of  the  bear  market  of  1974,  those  clients 
whose  net  worths  as  of  December  20.  1973  did  not  increase  a 
minimum  of  1000%  as  of  July  7.  1983.  may  have  refunded  upon 
request  all  commissions  charged  between  Mav  1,  1975  and  Julv 
7. 1983  to  the  extent  of  the  lack  of  the  specified  1000%  minimum 
appreciation. 

In  this  penod  the  Dow-Jones  Industrials  increased  from  838  to  1210, 
a  gain  of  44%. 

Conditions  and  adjustments  for  withdrawals  and  deposits  are  the 
same  as  my  previous  rebate  offers  and  are  on  the  rebate  request  form  in- 
cluded with  this  letter.*  Please  return  it  to  me  by  October  31,  1983. 

SAM  SKUKNTCK  SIPC 


(h(illici,i|n  iIkiI  bclic\cs  in  dissohiiig 
(diiilicts  permanently,  the  conlexl  of 
Mi\  leller  should  b;i\e  made  it  dear 
lb. 11  I  ,1111  l.ilkiiig  .iboiil  ])svchol()gical 
mnllids,  luiidaniental  deepseated 
prdlilciiis  that  chip  away  at  one's 
(haiucs  loi  bappincss,  not  about  the 
dail\,  (li.ingiiig  \aliie  choices  ol  lite 
such  as  Irving  to  decide  whellier  to 
study  or  go  to  the  hcjckey  game. 
PHILIP  COATES '67 

,\'('J)'   )'lltl!  C'//Y 

'The  best' 

Editor:  Ibe  A|)iil  '83  issue  of  the 
BAM  was,  I  think,  the  best  1  have  ever 
seen  (except,  of  course,  those  that  con- 
tained my  letters).  .'\11  four  main  arti- 
cles were  of  interest  to  me  and  I  read 
them  keenly.  The  one  on  the  Ratty 
was  actually  quite  moving,  especially 
hearing,  in  their  own  words,  the  points 
of  view  of  the  chef,  dietician,  and  di- 
lectcjr  of  services.  The  specific  details 
of  the  trip  to  El  Salvadcjr  spoke  Icjuder 
than  dozens  of  editorials  and  speeches 
on  the  subject. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  breaths  of 
New  England  air  while  on  my  one-vear 
sojourn  in  Illinois. 

DEE  MICHEL  '74 

Champaign.  111. 

'Collector's  item' 

Editor:  Editors  (and  I  have  been 
one)  yearn  for  an  issue  similar  to  the 
june/juIy  1983  BAM.  John  Forastc^s 
photo  essay  is  a  collector's  item:  the 
features  about  blacks  were  substantive 
and  credible;  John  Henderson's  dy- 
namism came  through. 

Keep  up  the  amazing  work.  BAM  is 
something  great  to  read. 

DEVRA  MILLER  BRESLOW  '54 

Los  Angeles 


Peter  Island 
offers  nothing. 

But  has  everything  for  those 

wanting  a  remote,  beautiful  and 

exclusive  Caribbean  resort. 


Peter  Island 

Hotel  and  Yacht  Harbour. British  Virgin  Islands 

For  resetvalions  call  your  travel  agent  or 
Resorts  Management,  Inc   (212)  696  4566  collect 
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Dynamic  New  Trends  Are 

Totally  Reshaping  Your 

Life.. Your  Country... Your 

World.  Only  John  Naisbitt's 

Trend  Letter  Will  Give  You 

The  Critical  Edge  You  Need 

To  Fully  Prepare  For  Them 

Today! 

If  you've  read  Megatrends, 
John  Naisbitt's  incredible  best- 
seller about  the  new  directions 
transforming  our  lives,  you 
already  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  being  prepared  for  the 
new  society  that  is  rapidly  taking 
shape  around  us. 

Now,  John  Naisbitt,  through 
the  continuing  research  of  The 
Naisbitt  Group,  is  offering  you  a 
detailed,  bi-monthly  view  of  the 
complex  world  in  which  we  live. 
This  concise  report  offers  interpretive 
information  about  meaningful 
megatrends  that  are  just  emerging. 

Now,  John  Naisbitt's  Trend  Letter 
will  fully  prepare  you  to  take  advantage 
of  these  trends  before  it's  too  late. 

Big  Business  Believes. 

For  years,  many  of  this  country's  well- 
known  multinational  corporate  giants 
have  benefitted  from  John  Naisbitt's 
megatrend  predictions. 

You,  too.  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this 
valuable  analysis  and  become  more 
aware,  more  perceptive,  more  respon- 
sive to  change  and  prosper  in  a  way 
that's  never  been  available  to  you  before. 

For  the  low  subscription  price  of  $98 


a  year,  John  Naisbitt  will  send  you  24 
issues  (twice  a  month)  of  this  compelling 
Trend  Letter.  You'll  also  have  the  rare 
opportunity  to  attend  lectures  and 
special  forums  given  by  The  Naisbitt 
Group  on  the  emergence  of  forces  that 
are  reshaping  our  society  at  this  moment 

A  Glimpse  Into  The  Future! 

•  How  valuable  would  it  have  been  for 
you  to  have  understood  the  true 

ramifications  of  our  dynamic 
Information  Age  in  advance? 

•  Would  you  like  to  have  new 
insights  into  the  forces  totally 
reshaping  our  financial  system? 

•  Are  you  prepared  for  the 
emergence  of  women  in  key, 
pivotal  roles  in  all  our 
business  and  governmental 
institutions? 
History  proves  that  the 

greatest  opportunities  come 
when  the  world  is  experiencing 
periods  of  dramatic  change. 

Now,  John  Naisbitt's  Trend  Letter 
will  ensure  that  you  stay  on  top  of  these 
changes  and  not  be  left  behind. 

Give  Yourself  The  Edge. 

Information  is  power— and  advance 
information  is  recognized  universally  as 
Superior  Power.  The  Trend  Letter  will 
become  your  basic  compendium  of  in- 
formation about  megatrends  that  are 
now  giving  full  meaning  to  tomorrow 
and  the  future! 

If  you  wait,  you  may  find  yourself 
slipping  further  into  the  "Pastures  of 
the  Past"— and,  at  the  breakneck  speed 
our  society  is  hurtling  forward,  catching 
up  may  well  be  impossible! 


Give  yourself  the  Edge  with  John 
Naisbitt's  broad-thinking,  far-reaching, 
never-before-available  Trend  Letter. 

Special  Offer! 
One  Month  FREE! 

We're  so  certain  that  you'll  become  a 
regular  subscriber,  we'll  give  you  two 
free  issues  of  John  Naisbitt's  valuable 
Trend  Letter  just  for  sending  back  the 
coupon  or  calling  our  toll  free  telephone 
number  right  away. 

Call  Toll  Free: 

800-368-0115 

In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  call  833-3822. 


o 


John  Naisbitt's 
TVend  Letter 

P.O.  Box  33309 
Washington,  DC  20033 

I  want  to  subscribe  to  the  John 
Naisbitt  Trend  Letter. 
D  One  year,  $98    D  TWo  years,  $147 
D  Enclosed  is  my  check. 
D  Please  bill  me. 
D  Please  charge  it. 
D  MasterCard    D  Visa    buio/83 

Card    Number 

Signature 

Name 

Address 


City 

State/Zip_ 


Give  Yourself  The  Edge... Today! 


Good  News,.. 


Readers  of  this  magazine  have  seen  the  average  appreciation  of  our 
clients"  accounts  maintain  a  consistently  superior  performance.  From 
31.9%  after  one  year,  to  44.1%  after  16  months,  to  63.4%  for  the 
most  recent  period,  20  months  from  inception  through  7-31-83. 
Comparable  20  month  increases  are  34.7%  for  the  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Average,  30.5%  for  the  Standard  and  Poors  500,  and  far 
smaller  returns  for  money  market  investors. 

Importantly,  these  results  have  been  achieved  through  a  unique 
investment  strategy  centered  on  buying  undervalued  New  York 
Exchange  listed  stocks.  Our  conservative  approach  is  appropriate  for 
both  individual  and  institutional  investors. 

While  past  results  are  not  necessarily  indicative  of  future  perform- 
ance, all  accounts  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  managed  by 
Dennis  Grossman,  the  founder  and  president.  Accordingly,  the 
minimum  initial  investment  is  being  raised  from  $10,000  to  $25,000. 
For  further  information  including  a  free  brochure  explaining  our 
investment  philosophy  and  procedures,  call  or  write: 


^Grossman  &  Co. 

INVESTMENT  MAfMAGEMENT 


90  Brood  street 
New  York,  NY  10004 
212  -422-3056 


Member  NASD  and  SIPC 
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WHY  A  SOUTHWICK  SUIT 

LOOKS  LIKE  IT  WAS 

MADE  FOR  YOU. 


Every  Southwick  suit  embodies 
the  fundamentally  British/American 
attitude  that  what  you  wear  should 
look  like  you,  rather  than  your  tai- 
lor. The  classic  lines  of  the  natural- 
shoulder  silhouette,  careful  tailoring, 
and  the  soft  drape  of  natural  fabrics 
all  contribute  to  the  total  effect  of 
ease,  comfort,  and  elegance. 

Moreover,  where  you  find 
Southwick  clothes,  you'll  also  find 
pleasant  surroundings  and  helpful 
people  who  will  make  certain  that 
your  Southwick  suit  is  perfect  in 
every  detail. 

It's  a  fitting  complement  to  the 
Southwick  tradition. 

^?^3outhwick 

A  tradmon  amim)^  gentlemen. 

For  a  list  of  the  seieci  stores  in  yuur  area 

which  carry  on  the  Souihwick  iraditum. 

unte  10  Southu'ic/c,  50  Island  Si  . 

LduTence,  MA  01840 


BOOKS 


Bv  Feler  M.iiuiei 


THE  ETHNIC  MYTH,  by  Stephen 
Steinberg  '62.  Atheneum,  1981 .  262 
pages. 

In  the  late  1960s  and  1970s,  Amer- 
ica ceased  to  be  a  melting  pot.  People 
who  once  straightened  their  hair  or 
moved  to  the  suburbs  in  order  to  "fit 
in"  were  able  to  reestablish  their  sepa- 
rate ethnic  identities  by  growing  Afros 
or  by  returning  to  the  "old  neighbor- 
hood." 

This  is  the  myth.  The  reality,  sug- 
gested by  Stephen  Steinberg  in  The 
Ethnic  Myth,  is  that  this  ethnic  revival 
may  have  been  only  the  last  gasp  of 
groups  such  as  the  Jews,  the  Irish,  and 
the  Italians  as  they  assimilated  into  the 


";^ 
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THE 

EfflNIC 

MYTH 

Race,  Ethnicity  and  Class 
in  America 

Stephen  Steinberg 


American  middle-class.  To  Steinberg,  a 
professor  of  sociology  at  Queens  Col- 
lege, intermarriage  is  the  ultimate 
form  of  assimilation — and  more  than  a 
third  of  the  current  generation  is  mar- 
rying across  ethnic  lines.  Beyond  this, 
the  mother  tongue  of  most  ethnic 
groups  has  not  been  passed  down,  the 
immigrant     communities     ha\e     been 


For  those  who  prefer 

the  call  of  the  loon 

to  the  growl 

of  a  powerboat 


Living  on  Eastman  Lake  in  New  Hampshire's 
Dartmouth/Lalce  Sunapee  region  is  a  joy. 
The  lake  is  ideal  for  sailing,  canoeing,  swim- 
ming and  sport 
fishing.  But  out  of 
respect  for  our  nesting 
loons  and  the  nerves  of 
our  neighbors,  power- 
boats are  banned. 

Eastman  is  being 
created  on  7  square 
miles  of  private  land 
by  a  unique  corpora- 
tion with  remarkably 
high  standards  and 
goals.  Comfortable, 
even  luxurious  envi- 
ronments are  being 
developed  for  people, 
while  preserving  the 
natural  environment 
of  the  lake  and  forest, 
and  the  incredible 
beauty  of  the  landscape. 

We  are  about  to  unveil  the  first  of  a 

limited  new  group  of  Lakeside  cluster  homes, 


combining  the  qualities  and  privacy  of  a 
single  family  home  with  the  advantages  of 
condominium  ownership.  These  dramatic, 
architectural  homes 
are  offered  at  pre- 
construction  prices  of 
$125,000  to  $160,000, 
with  excellent  financ- 
ing available. 


All  just  steps  from 

tennis  and  the  beach, 

and  a  few  more  steps 

to  our  championship 

golf  course  and  skiing. 


If  you  long  to  hear  the 
call  of  the  loon,  you 
are  always  welcome 
to  visit  Eastman.  We 
are  just  off  Exit  13, 
Interstate  89,  in 
Grantham,  N.H.  or 
for  more  information 
on  the  Lakeside  cluster  homes,  please  call  the 
Visitor  Center,  on  the  lake,  (603)  863-4444. 


EASTMAN  VISITOR  CENTER 

Grantham,  New  Hampshire  (603)  863-4444 

Developer-Controlled  Environment  Corporation  created  and  owned  by 
Dartmouth  College     The  Hanslins     Chubb  Life     N.H.  Forest  Society 


Offer  void  in  New  York  and  states  where  prohibited  by  law. 
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Seethe 
glories  of 
the  past  as 
an  exdtii^ 
continuous 
story. 

The  liistorv  of  the  Mediterranean  civihza- 
tion  should  be  seen  as  one  narrative,  developed 
over  many  centuries 

ExactK  the  perspective  you  II  en|ov  on  a 
Swan  Hellenic  Cruise 

Whether  in  Greece.  Turkey  Italy,  Vu^oslavia. 
Egypt,  Tunisia,  the  Holy  Land,  and  or  around 
the  Black  Sea,  we  show  you  enough  places 
during  a  cruise  to  enable  you  to  appreciate  the 
whole  story. 

You  II  also  hnd  that  the  tamous  cities  and 
great  historic  sites  are  illuminated  by  contrast 
with  unspoilt  islands  like  Palmos  and  small, 
idyllic  harbors  such  as  Hydra 

Eminent  lecturers  help  vou  get  more  from 
each  place  you  visit  Every  cruise  is  accom- 
panied by  five  e.xperts  on  the  areas  history  and 
culture  They  share  with  vou  their  enthusiasm 
and  amusing  anecdotes  in  informal  lectures — 
putting  what  vou  see  into  its  context 

Sail  to  the  glorious  panorama  of 
western  civilizations  on  the  M.T.S. 
Orpheus. 

Sail  with  Swan  Hellenic  In  1984 — 
22  departures  to  choose  from  starting 
March  1,  1984       /  .^  »  r.  x  ^^a^ 

HliiiAIC 


A  Division  of  P&O  Cruises 


n> 
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EXPRINTER  IV 

50(1  Fifih  .Avenue.  Ne*  Yorli.  N  V  11)110 

Please  send  me  a  brochure  on  Swan  Hellenic's  P-dav 
air/sea  land  programs- 
Name  

Address 


Stale 


.  Zip 


L^^ 


The  m  I  s  Orpheus  is  of  Greek  registry 


eroded,  and  etliiiii  ciilimts  (to  some 
obser\ers)  seem  iiitreasiiigh  waleii'd 
down.  Instead  ol  liaditional  |iidaism, 
lor  instaiue,  we  are  laced  with  "doilies 
and  taiiletlolhs  uilli  the  Siai  of  I)a\id" 
and  even  |evvisli  Mollur  (loose 
rhymes. 

For  Steinberg,  one  ot  the  most 
impoiiani  rea.sons  for  this  assimilafion 
is  economii  mobilitv  enjoved  by  main 
of  the  European  ethnic  groujis.  .^t  the 
same  lime,  blacks  and  Hispanics  have 
been  trapped  in  poveity  foi  genera- 
tions and,  therefore,  are  not  nearly  as 
much  a  part  of  the  American  main- 
stream. 

The  Ethnic  M\lli  is  a  relentlessly  real- 
istic book,  and  it  may  not  be  happy 
reading  for  everyone.  Steinberg 
deflates  our  favorite  "ethnic  myths"  at 
the  rate  of  about  three  per  chapter. 
For  example,  the  myth  that  the  Jewish 
experience  in  America  is  a  kind  of 
Horatio  Algier  story:  "■  •  -In  large 
measure  Jewish  success  in  America  was 
a  matter  of  historical  timing.  That  is  to 
say,  there  was  a  fortuitous  match  be- 
tween the  experience  and  skills  of  Jew- 
ish immigrants,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  manpcnver  needs  and  oppoitunitv 
structures,  on  the  other." 

Or  the  mvth  that  Catholics  are 
somehow  anti-intellectual:  "Given  the 
disadvantages  with  which  Catholic 
immigrants  started  life  in  America,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  required  an- 
other generation  or  two  to  produce 
their  numerical  share  of  sciiolars  and 
scientists." 

The  chapter  entitled  "The  'Jewish 
Problem'  in  American  Higher  Educa- 
tion" deals  with  what  happened  when 
Jews,  as  the  most  economicallv  and 
socially  mobile  of  the  immigrant 
groups,  began  entering  the  elite  East- 
ern colleges  in  large  numbers.  Many 
colleges,  such  as  Columbia  and  NYU, 
used  "geographic  quotas"  or  "character 
tests"  to  reduce  Jewish  enrollment. 
The  descendants  of  these  admissions 
devices  are  still  in  use  today,  and  while 
almost  no  one  would  claim  that  they 
are  used  to  keep  Jews  out  of  college,  it 
is  an  example  of  Steinberg's  \igilance 
that  he  cross-examines  even  the  treas- 
ured maxims  of  the  Ivy  League: 
".  .  .The  concept  of  'regional  balance' 
and  the  practice  of  evaluating  students 
on  the  basis  of  character  originated  as 
subterfuges  for  discrimination  and 
undoubtedly  continue  to  produce  the 
'right'  ethnic  mix  in  the  student  body." 

Whether  we  agree  or  not.  Steinberg 
goes  a  long  way  towards  getting  us  to 
question  our  own  assumptions  and  re- 
alize that  myths,  ethnic  and  otherwise, 
live  in  the  present  as  well  as  the  past. 

WASHED  IN  I  HE  BLOOD,  by  Carol 
Houlihan  Fl\nn  '69.  SeaviewlPutnnm. 
1983.  275  pages. 


QUESTERS 

The  world  through 
nature  tours. 

Travel  with  a  purpose 

Search  out  plants  and  animals,  birds  and 
flovi/ers  Explore  rain  forests,  mountains  and 
tundra,  seashores,  lakes  and  swamps  With 
Questers  you  have  ample  time  to  photograph, 
absorb,  reflect  Your  guide  is  a  naturalist,  tour 
parties  are  small,  accommodations  first-class. 

Our  current  Directory  of  Worldwide  Nature 
Tours  describes  tours  to.  In  the  Americas — 
Okefenokee,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Pacific  Northwest, 
Churchill,  Newfoundland.  Amazon,  Patagonia, 
Galapagos,  Peru  In  Asia — Nepal,  Bhutan,  Sri 
Lanka,  Japan  In  Australasia — New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Papua  New  Guinea  In  Africa — Zim- 
babwe, Botswana,  Kenya  In  Europe — Iceland, 
Greece,  Spam,  Switzerland,  Scotland 

Learn  and  discover  with  Questers.  Write  or 
call  today  lor  your  free  copy  ol  the  Directory  of 
Worldwide  Nature  Tours 


QUESTERS 

Questers  Tours  &  Travel,  Inc. 

Dept.  IVY,  257  Park  Avenue  South 

New  York,  NY  10010  •  (212)  673-3120 


BAHAMA 

OUT-ISLANDS 


^  On    a    small,    iranquil,    Bahamian    island, 

B  nestled  among  the  coconut  palms,  along  a 

<P  ndge  of  sand  dunes,  is  the  ABACO  INN.  Our 

ten  very  private  cottage  rooms  overlook  the 

Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  east  and  the  Sea  of 

Abaco  to  the  west.  From  our  informal  club- 

A   house-lounge,   where  we  serve  elegant  five- 

•, course  dinners  and  a  tropical  buffet  lunch,  we 

have  a  beautiful  view  of  pink  sandy  beaches 

and  the  breaking  surf.  The  ABACO  INN  is  a 

.    lifestyle  —  it's  our  home  and  we  think  it's 

A  very  special.   We  offer  a   warm,   leisurely, 

"  "away-from-it-all"  atmosphere,   as  well  as 

snorkeling;  scuba  diving  (we're  both  divers); 

deep-sea  reef  and  bonefishing;  sailing;  boat-  ak- 

ing;    windsurfing   and   trips    to   fishing   and  ^V 

k  boatbuilding  settlements  on  nearby  islands.  ^ 
The   Inn  is  jusl  a   pleasant   walk    from   the 
— •  picturesque  1 8th-century  fishing  settlement  of 
Hope    Town    and    the    historic   Elbow    CayjMy 
Lighthouse,  If  you're  searching  for  a  unique  ^^ 

*  personal  experience;  if  you're  in  touch  with    ~ 
nature  and  if  you  wish  to  escape  the  rigors  of 
...    20th-century   urban   life  and   yet   retain   the 
comforts,  tfien  we  would  like  you  to  be  our 
guests.  Please  write,  via  airmail,  for  our  bro- 
A    chure.  or  telephone  us  for  reservations  and 
^k  information. 

Ruth  Maury— 

%  Jerry  Whitelealher 
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ABACO  INN 

Box  J,  Hope  Town,  Elbow  Cay, 

Abaco,  Bahamas 

Tel.  1-809-367-2665 


Against  the  background  of  Holly- 
wood in  1938,  L.A.  detectives  Able 
Garret  and  Roy  Jasper  track  down 
"the  Red  Slayer" — a  murderer  who 
films  his  own  slayings.  Leads  are  hard 
to  come  by  as  Able  and  Roy  wind 
through  the  backlots  of  The  Wizard  of 
Uz  and  the  filming  of  David  O. 
Selznick's  Gone  With  the  Wind. 

This  is  a  thriller  in  the  Raymond 
Chandler  vein,  full  of  Hollywood  de- 
tail and  hard-edged  prose.  Flynn  is  a 
professor  of  English  at  NYU,  dividing 
her  time  between  Brooklyn  and  north- 
eastern Pennsvlvania. 

BLACK  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
AND  HUMANISM,  edited  by  R.  Baxter 
Miller  12  A.M.,  14  Ph.D.  The  University 
Press  of  Kentucky,  1981.  112  pages. 

Seven  noted  black  writers  (including 
Brown  professor  Michael  S.  Harper) 
attempt  to  redefine  humanism  from  a 
black  perspective  in  this  collection  of 
original  essays.  Their  approaches 
range  from  personal  history  to  critical 
reading,  and  their  subjects  from  Lang- 
ston  Hughes  and  Richard  Wright  to 
Gwendolyn  Brooks  and  Alice  Walker. 

Miller,  who  includes  his  own  essay 
entitled  "Does  Man  Love  Art?:  The 
Humanistic  Aesthetic  of  Gwendolyn 
Brooks,"  is  associate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  director  of  the  Black  Litera- 
ture Program  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

PRESS,  PARTY,  AND  PRESIDENCY, 

by  Richard  L.  Rubin  '51.  Norton.  1981. 
239  pages. 

How  have  major  changes  in  mass 
communications  influenced  the 
people's  choice  in  presidential 
elections?  How  have  the  actions  of  the 
successful  candidate,  once  in  office, 
been  influenced  by  relentless  media 
coverage? 

To  get  at  these  questions,  Rubin 
explores  the  often  volatile  interactions 
between  the  media,  the  presidency, 
and  the  political  parties.  He  argues 
that  there  is  no  road  to  political  suc- 
cess that  does  not  involve  media  ma- 
nipulation. 

Rubin  is  associate  professor  of  polit- 
ical science  and  public  policy  at 
Swarthmore  College  and  is  director  of 
its  public  policy  program. 


PLANNING  YOUR  RETIREMENT? 

New  Movie  on  Videotape 

Sunbelt  Retirement" 

Now  Available  to  Brown  Alumni 

Call  or  write  for  Free  Brochure  and  Details 

Betty  Spellman  '49 

Box  2384-B.U.     New  Bern,  NC  28560 

919-633-3069 


"we  didnt  know 
we'd  do  better 
with  atax-free 
money  market' 
fund: 


iff 


Vanguard's  Tax-Exempt  Income  Kit 
showed  us  why  a  tax-free  fund  would  make 
more  sense. 

The  Kit  cleariy  explains  the  important 
facts  about  short-term,  tax-free  municipal 
bonds.  It  also  contains  details  on  the 
Money  Market  and  Short  Term  Portfolios 
of  the  Vanguard  Municipal  Bond  Fund 
that  offer: 

•  Free  Checkwriting  Over  $500 

•  No  Sales  or  Redemption  Commissions 

•  Stability  of  Principal 

•  Option  to  Reinvest  Monthly  Dividends 

•  Free  Telephone  Exchange  At  Then 
Current  Share  Value  With  Other 
Vanguard  Portfolios 

•  Low  $3000  Minimum  Initial  Investment 

Both  portfolios  provide  income  that  is  100%  free  from  Federal 
income  tax.  but  it  may  be  subject  to  state  and  local  taxes. 


GROUrOf  ^^^  INVESTMtNTCOMrANltS 
OVtRSOYEARSOl  SERVICE  TO  INVESTORS- OVER  S7  BILLION  IN  ASSETS 


FREE  TAX-EXEMPT  INCOME  KIT: 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-523-7025' 
OR  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Vanguard  MBF-MM,  Vanguard  Financial  Center. 
Valley  Forge,  PA  19482 

YES.  please  send  me  your  exclusive  Tax-Exempt 
Income  Kit— including  a  prospectus,  so  I  may  read  it 
carefully  before  !  invest  or  send  money.  I  understand 
that  It  includes  more  complete  information  about  ad- 
visory fees,  distribution  charges  and  other  expenses. 

Name 


Address_ 
City 


_State_ 


_Zip_ 


■IN  PENNSYLVANIA  CALL  I -800-362-0530 

or  visit  our  Philadelphia  Investment  Center 

at  8  Penn  Center.  Suite  1025.  JFK  Blvd.  &  17th  Street. 


e^l^al  safari 

with  l^r  &  *DoWhey 

We  are  often  asked  what  are  the  differences  between 
our  tented  safaris  and  the  kind  ol  tour  taken  by  most 
travellers  to  East  Africa;  here  are  some  ol  them 

•  "Each  safari  is  individually  planned  and  executed  in 
a  style  which  probably  no  longer  exists  anywhere  in 
the  world -we  have  no  set  departures  " 

•  We  may  give  you  a  typed  itinerary,  but  it  the  game 
moves  away  from  where  you  plan  to  visit  we  simply 
move  you  to  wherever  it  has  gone 

•  We  don't  accommodate  you  in  hotels  and  lodges, 
where  you  listen  at  night  to  the  sounds  of  the 
kitchen  and  your  fellow  travellers,  and  during  the 
day  light  them  for  a  place  at  the  buffet  table— lor 
with  us  in  your  private  tented  camp  you  hear  the 
lions  roar  and  the  bushbaby's  cry,  the  chirping 
crickets  and  the  swish  of  an  elephants  tail 

•  Our  guides  are  ex-professional  hunters,  naturalists 
and  "truly  good  companions  " 

•  Our  vehicles  are  lour-wheel-drive  and  carry  only 
lour  people— anywhere' 

•  We  wine  you  and  dine  you  and  entertain  you  with 
the  tallesftales  from  the  "Dark  Continent,"  and 
we'll  even  put  a  hot  water  bottle  in  your  bed 

KjJA,  &  tknyHjL^  OUUjvU  olid 

250  W  57th  Street,  New  York  10107 
(212)757-0722 


Ivy  League 

Blaz< 


'tests 


Faithful  reproductions;  impeccable 
craftsmanship.  Hand-sewn  in  Britain, 
where  coats  of  arms  are  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, in  gold,  silver  and  authentic  color 
threads.  $35  each  postpaid.  (N.\.S. 
residents  add  sales  tax. ) 
To  order:  Specify  university.  Send 
check,  or  Visa/MasterCard  or 
American  Express  account  number 
and  expiration  date. 

For  color  catalogue  of  British  solid  brass 
blazer  buttons;  crests  in  military  and 
special  interest  designs;  regimental  ties, 
send$l  (free  with  purchase). 

P.O.  Box  2294,  Rockefeller  Center  Station 
New  York,  NY  10185    (212)496-8347 
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An  'apple'  for  the 
nation's  teachers 

The  Van  Wickle  Gates  spend  the 
summer  baking  under  the  hot  Pro\i- 
dence  sun,  Init  with  a  bit  of  TLC  and  a 
lot  of  oil,  thev  need  verv  httle  coaxing 
to  swing  open  to  admit  a  new  class  ot 
Brown  students. 

This  year,  however,  the  Gates 
seemed  to  groan  more  loudly.  The 
Gates  weren't  the  only  ones  groaning. 
Faculty  members  with  research  pro- 
jects not  yet  completed,  Uni\ersitv 
staff  with  unopened  files  labeled 
"Summer  Projects. "  and  students  who 
didn't  get  quite  enough  sun  between 
end-of-sunimer-job  and  beginning-o(- 
academic-year — all  were  good-na- 
turedly bemoaning  the  advent  of  the 
year.  The  academic  calendar  is  new 
this  year:  Classes  started  the  da\  after 
Labor  Day,  first  semester  will  end  on 
December  20,  and  Cxjinmencement 
will  be  held  the  last  Monday  in  Ma). 
Universit\  personnel  only  "lost"  one 
week  from  the  summer,  but  it  seemed 
much  more  abbreviated. 

Freshmen  poured  thiough  the  gates 
on  September  6,  continuing  the  re- 
vived tradition  of  a  Convocation  pro- 
cession, to  gather  on  the  Green  wheie 
Ernest  Bover,  president  of  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  spoke  about  "one  of  the 
hottest  topics  in  the  nation" — higher 
education  and  public  schools.  The 
Carnegie  Commission  recently  released 
a  state-by-state  analysis  of  the  teaching 


profession,  calling  upon  teachers  to 
upgrade  their  standards  and  improve 
the  quality  of  public  education. 

"After  years  of  neglect,  schools 
suddenlv  are  in  the  spotlight,"  Boyer 
said.  "America  has  always  had  a  deep 
belief  in  education,  and  yet,  we  some- 
how remain  curiously  ambivalent 
about  our  teachers.  Dan  C.  Lortie  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  put  the  issue 
squarely  when  he  said,  'Teaching  in 
this  country  is  at  once  honored  and 
disdained,  praised  as  dedicated  service, 
lampooned  as  easy  work.  Real  regard 
shown  for  those  who  teach  has  never 
matched  professed  regard."  " 

Boyer  explained  how  American 
ambivalence  creates  high  expectations 
with  no  rewards.  "Today  we  don't 
stone  our  teachers,  or  openlv  run 
them  out  of  town,  but  we  do  expect 
them  to  work  miracles  every  dav.  In 
response  they  get  only  silence  from  the 
students,  pressure  from  the  principal, 
occasional  criticism  from  an  irate  pa- 
rent, and  lectures  from  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  local  press,"  The  situation 
is  exacerbated  by  low  salaries — "The 
starting  salary  for  teachers  in  the 
United  States  is  about  $13,000.  Start- 
ing salaries  for  other  professionals 
average  about  $20,000" — and  the  fact 
that  the  salaries  have  been  losing 
ground.  "Between  1972  and  1982  the 
real  purchasing  power  of  the  average 
teacher's  salary  declined  by  12  percent. 
And  teachers  are  getting  a  smaller  slice 
of  the  pie.  In  1972  we  spent  over  $50 
billion  to  support  our  public  schools; 
about  50  percent  of  the  budget  went 


The  class  of  1987  passes  through  the  Van  Wickle  Gates 
(left),  Ernest  Boyer  (below)  addresses  Opening  Convocation. 
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to  tfaclui  salaries.  In  1982  we  were 
speiuliiig  Sll"  hillioir,  oiih  :VS  peicent 
ot  that  total  fihicatioii  hiuli;et  went  to 
teacher  salaries. " 

Perhaps  the  most  seiioiis  piobleiii, 
Bover  pointed  out,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  salaries.  The  loss  of  status,  the 
bureaucratic  pressures,  a  negative  pub- 
lic image,  and  the  lack  oT  recognition 
and  rewards  all  add  up  to  inihappiness 
in  the  classroom.  Teachers  feel  smoth- 
eied  bv  paperwork,  nagged  by  the  in- 
tercoms in  their  schools,  and  frus- 
trated by  the  lack  of  supplies.  "When  I 
was  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,"  Bover  recalled,  "I  spent  a 
dav  talking  with  twenty  high  school 
students  from  around  the  country. 
Near  the  end  I  asked  the  students  to 
grade  the  teachers  they  had 
had — from  A  to  F.  We  ended  with  an 
above-average  grade — a  solid  'B'  at 
least.  And  all  the  students  said  that 
they  had  at  least  one  teacher  who  was 
'absolutely  tops.'  Then  I  asked  the  crit- 
ical question,  'How  many  of  you  ever 
thanked  a  teacher?"  Not  one  hand 
went  up." 

Asking  himself  what  all  these  dis- 
couraging words  had  to  do  with 
Brown  and  the  beginning  of  another 
academic  vear,  Bover  answered,  "It's 
time  to  recognize  that  schools  and  col- 
leges are  in  the  soup  together  and  that 
excellence  in  teaching  must  begin  at 
home.  Colleges  and  uni\ersities  should 
give  priorit\  to  teaching  and  reward 
those  who  effectively  serve  the  stu- 
dents. Brown  is  distinctive — here 
younger  professors  can  receive  faculty 
fellowships  for  outstanding  teaching. 

"Every  citizen  who  cares  about  the 
public  schools  should  push  for  better 
teacher  pav.  Every  citizen  should  scru- 
tinize the  local  school  budget  to  make 
sure  the  priorities  are  right. 

"There  are  poor  teachers  in  the 
classrooms,  and  we  must  find  ways  to 
improve  them  or  remove  them.  But  we 
should  also  celebrate  the  good — those 
great  teachers  who  inspire  the  coming 
generation.  Thomas  Agee  said  once 
that  for  everv  child  born — imder  no 
matter  what  circumstance — the  poten- 
tiality of  the  human  race  is  born  again. 
Those  who  teach  our  children  advance 
the  potentiality  of  the  human  race, 
and  are,  I  believe,  deserving  of  our 
recognition  and  support. 

"I  suggest  that  occasionally  you 
pause  and  say  'thank  vou'  to  a 
teacher. ' 

K.H. 
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JOHN  roR,ASTE      f^^  banners  on  the  Green: 
one  old,  one  new. 


Faculty  plunges  in 
to  help  financial  aid 

Brown  contributes  more  of  its  un- 
restricted funds  to  financial  aid  than 
any  other  Ivy  League  school.  But  with 
inflation  and  the  recent  cutbacks  in 
federal  aid,  many  observers  have  be- 
gun to  worry  that  there  will  not  always 
be  enough  in  University  coffers  to 
maintain  the  quality  and  the  diversity 
of  the  student  bodv. 

Soine  of  the  biggest  worriers,  un- 
derstandably, have  been  meinbers  of 
the  Brown  facultv,  and  last  spring  thev 
decided  to  do  something  about  it.  Led 


by  linguistics  professor  Robert  Meskill 
and  L'niversitv  Chaplain  Charles 
Baldwin,  a  group  of  facultv  and  ad- 
ininistrators  met  to  establish  the  Fac- 
ultv Scholars  Fund,  which,  beginning 
this  fall,  will  use  contributions  from 
faculty  and  friends  to  assist  outstand- 
ing undergraduates,  graduate  stu- 
dents, and  medical  students. 

According  to  Chaplain  Baldwin, 
who  is  on  the  fund's  steering  commit- 
tee, Facultv  Scholars  are  nominated  by 
the  faculty  and  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
written  recommendations  and  their 
academic  transcripts.  "We  make  the 
selections  first,"  said  Baldwin,  "and 
then  go  to  the  Financial  ,\id  Office  to 
determine  need.  The  undergraduates 
who  show  need  receive  funds,  those 
who  don't  are  named  honorary  Faculty 
Scholars."  This  vear,  indi\idual  awards 
range  up  to  $1,000.  All  graduate  and 
medical  Faculty  Scholars  will  receive 
aid  without  regard  to  their  financial 
situation. 

Gifts  from  all  sources — faculty, 
staff,  alumni,  and  friends — are  being 
solicited  for  the  Fund,  which  has  an 
initial  goal  of  $300,000.  So  far,  one 
faculty  family  has  bequeathed  its 
home,  two  faculty  members  have  men- 
tioned the  Fund  in  their  wills,  and  one 
especially  creative  professor  is  donat- 
ing royalties  from  his  books  purchased 
by  students  in  his  classes. 

The  Faculty  Scholars  for  1983.  as 
announced  by  President  Swearer  at 
Con\ocation.  are  seniors  Margaret 
Carlson,  Michael  H.  Dickinson,  Ste- 
phen  A.    Di   Pippo,    D.  Joshua   Gray, 


and  Sivan  Suntliaralingam;  graduate 
students  James  Coombs,  l/\-C:iivaii 
Liang,  and  John  M.  Marintola;  and 
Rosie  Walker,  a  medical  student. 

P.M. 

Eighty  ways  to 
attract  adult  learners 

Video-making  was  the  first  course 
to  sell  out;  at  last  coimt,  enrollment  in 
computer  seminars  was  "/ii)ping 
along";  and  languages  were  doing  well. 
Other  students  were  signing  up  to 
learn  about  the  arts  scene  in  Rhode 
Island,  children's  television  ("Who  calls 
the  shots?"),  the  Russians  ("Are  they 
coming?"),  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  and 
gliding  (or,  as  the  catalogue  had  it, 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Motorless 
Flight"). 

None  of  these  or  some  seventy-five 
other  courses  will  award  you  credit 
toward  a  Brown  degree.  But  they  are 
all  being  offered  this  semester  bv  the 
University  through  its  brand-ne\v 
non-credit  education  di\ision.  the 
"Brown  Learning  Community." 

"We  want  to  encourage  people  in 
Rhode  Island  to  think  ot  Brown  as 
llicn  communit\,"  says  Dean  for  Spe- 
cial Studies  Mark  Curran.  Curran,  who 
has  been  at  Brown  since  1974,  will 
continue  to  serve  as  executive  officer 
to  President  Howard  Swearer  and 
Piovost  Maurice  Clicksman,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  new  duties,  (kirran  has  re- 
cruited instructors  from  Brown's  fac- 
ulty and  staff  as  well  as  other  area 
businesses  and  organizations. 

"Enrollment  in  non-credit  courses  is 
growing  in  most  parts  of  America," 
C^urran  adds.  "Americans  love  to  learn. 
Our  puipose  is  to  pro\ide  diverse 
educational  opportunities  for  people 
xvho  have  graduated  from  college  or 
who  have  an  equivalent  conmiitment 
to  learning.  These  are  people  who  lo\e 
the  classroom  situation,  especially 
u  hen  it  is  stimulating  and  non-authori- 
tarian." 

Brown  has  allowed  non-matriculat- 
ing students  tf)  enroll  in  regular  da\ 
courses  for  man\  years,  but  this  has 
not  been  acherlised  and  few  have 
taken  .icKantage  of  it.  There  also  have 
l)een  numerous  "extension  divisions" 
and  evening  programs  over  the  \ears. 

"The  history  of  non-credit  leai  iiing 
at  Brown  has  been  one  of  waxing  and 
waning."  Cm-ran  says.  A  University 
Extension  had  been  one  of  President 
Francis  Wa\land's  goals  in  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century,  but  not  until  the 
dynamic  Piesident  Elisha  B.  .\ndrews's 


administration  in  the  1890s  did  Brown 
actually  inaugurate  such  a  program. 
Walter  Bronson's  Hislun  of  Biuwn  Uni- 
ver.sily  reports  that  thirtv-five  courses 
were  offered  in  sixteen  Rhode  Island 
coinmunities  in  1891-92.  attended  bv 
"about  fifteen  hundred  persotis."  In 
1892-93,  "thirt\ -eight  courses  were 
given  [both  on  and  off  campus],  with 
an  attendance  of  some  two  thousand.  " 
Interest  declined  in  subsequent  \ears. 
and  b\  the  end  of  the  ceiuurs  tlie 
program  was  ended. 

While  Brown  was  the  first  college  or 
uni\ersit\  in  Rhode  Island  to  offer 
extension  courses,  the  196()s  saw  a 
surge  of  continuing-education  activity 
among  other  institutions  in  the  state, 
particularly  the  public  institutions. 
"Brown  was  wise"  not  to  jump  into 
offering  Brown  degrees  in  evening 
programs.  Curran  feels.  "The  Univer- 
sity wasn't  situated  well  for  that.  But 
there  was  still  a  market  for  non-credit 
courses  here  "  Indeed,  Brown  offered 
exening  non-credit  courses — enrolling 
some  1.200  students  a  \ear — until  the 
program  was  closed  around  1974.  "It 
was  a  consensual  decision  at  that  time, " 
Curran  savs.  "to  lea\e  continuing  edu- 
cation to  other  schools  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. We  were  losing  some  mone\  on 
our  program;  the  University  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  severe  budget  crunch;  and 
Brown  was  concentrating  more  on 
being  a  national  uni\'ersit\ ." 

Last  year,  evening  courses  were 
reinstated  at  Brown  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  of  French  (and 
then-Associate  Dean  of  the  Ciraduate 
School)  Laura  Durand.  But  the  num- 
ber of  courses  was  limited,  and  only 

Mark  Curran  at  the  entrance  to  a  French 


Brown  faculty  could  teach  them,  which 
resulted  in  fees  that  were  higher  than 
many  adult  learners  could  afford. 
"Unless  they're  going  for  a  degree," 
(airran  observes,  "people  aren't  willing 
to  spend  a  lot  of  time  and  money  on 
an  evening  course."  The  program  lost 
money,  and  onh  about  one-third  of  its 
courses  attracted  enough  enrollment  to 
rtm. 

Brown's  latest  effort  appears 
headed  for  success.  Within  a  few 
weeks  of  running  newspaper  adver- 
tisements about  the  program  in  Au- 
gust. Curran's  office  had  received 
'about  a  thousand  requests"  for  cata- 
logues. A  unique  feature  of  Brown's 
program  also  seems  to  be  successful. 
For  an  annual  fee  of  $50.  anyone  may 
join  the  Brown  Learning  Coinmunity. 
Members  pay  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  regular  course  tuition,  have  access 
to  the  University's  libraries,  lectines. 
and  special  programs,  and  get  a  dis- 
count on  the  use  of  athletic  facilities. 
Curran  is  elated  with  the  response  to 
this  new  angle:  "They  iiic  joining  the 
Learning  Community,"  he  savs  hap- 
pily. "And  they're  signing  up  for  more 
than  just  one  course.  At  many  other 
schools,  people  generally  sign  up  for 
only  one  evening  course." 

Is  the  program  designed  to  be  a 
money-maker  for  Brown?  "No,"  says 
C^urran.  "I  think  we'll  be  really  lucky  if 
we  make  enough  to  hire  an  associate 
to  help  me  with  the  day-to-day  de- 
tails." (Brown's,  he  notes,  is  a  very 
small  non-credit  program;  "at  the  New 
School  in  New  \'ork.  they  have  twenty 
or  thirty  staff  people  just  organizing 
their  programs!")  "I'll  be  delighted  if 

class  on  "opening  night." 
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\vf  gfl  1,000  poopk'  signed  up  lliis 
semester."  Caiiian  (ontiiuics.  Til  lie 
verv  iieiAous  ii  we  get  onK  "jOO.  Wore 
trying  lo  teatiiie  our  low  tuitions 
[whidi  range  lioni  SIO  lo  $1:50  per 
comse]  in  om  aci\enising.  "  Canian  has 
an  adveitising  Iniclget  ol  "ahoin 
$:V'i-40,000"  tiiis  semesier.  Thai's  ri- 
(liinliHisK  iiigh."  lie  sa\s,  "and  ol 
couise  ii  \\<in'i  continue.  Bin  in 
laiuiching  anv  new  ventiue,  \()ii  ha\e 
to  lose  inoneN  in  the  first  lew  yeais. 

■  This  is  an  educational  effort  pri- 
marily,"  Curran  says.  "Howaifi 
Swearer  feels  strongly  that  Brown  has 
a  responsihilits  lo  the  commutiit\. 
We're  a  tialional  institution,  but  not 
jiiil  a  national  institution.  Partiiiilarh 
if  Brown  is  going  to  help  Rhode  Island 
turn  its  economy  around,  we  need  to 
make  the  state  more  attractiye  to  edu- 
cated workers.  "  Or  as  Swearer  himsell 
said  in  a  Brown  news  release  annoinu- 
ing  the  program,  "It  is  our  hope  that 
the  Brown  Learning  Comnuniity  will 
help  make  Rhode  Island  an  increas- 
ingly attractive  place  both  for  its  cur- 
rent residents  and  for  pecjple  who  will 
arrive  as  high-technology  industries 
develop  in  the  area."  A.D. 


Faunce  House:  A  place 
for  students  again 

What  a  Homecoming  it  might  ha\e 
been  for  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr..  class 
of  1897,  and  his  father,  had  they  been 
able  to  visit  Brown  on  the  weekend  of 
September  30.  They  might  have 
stopped  by  Faunce  House,  built  and 
added  to  with  their  gifts  in  1902  and 
1930.  Surely  they  would  ha\e  been 
pleased  with  the  newly-renovated 
Leung  Gallery  in  that  venerable  brick 
building.  And  it  is  certain  they  would 
approve  of  the  impending  return  of 
Faunce  House  to  its  original  pur- 
pose— a  return  symbolized  by  the  Gal- 
lery restoration. 

"It  is  my  father's  desire,"  wrote 
John  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in  1902,  "that  ... 
the  entire  student  body  and  all  Uni- 
versity organizations  that  help  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  students  shall, 
as  far  as  possible,  share  in  [this  build- 
ing's] privileges."  For  the  fust  half  of 
this  century.  Faunce  House  remained 
"a  building  ...  devoted  primarih  lo  the 
social  and  religious  uses  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University,"  as  the  Rocke- 
fellers had  stipulated. 

But  a  1982  report  by  a  Corporation 
cf)!Timittee  on  the  student  center 
pointed  out.  ""by  the  end  of  the  1970s. 


The  former  Production  Workshop  space  is 

Faunce  House  had  philosophically  and 
practically  ceased  to  serve  students  as 
it  was  originally  intended.  "  The  report 
noted  that  "the  modern  development 
of  Brown  can  in  a  variety  of  ways  be 
measured  in  the  decline  of  Faunce 
House  as  the  center  of  our  University 
community. "  Control  of  the  building's 
budget,  the  theatre  wing,  and  alloca- 
tion of  office  space  was  taken  from  the 
Blown  Laiion  and  divided  among 
other  departments  in  the  1960s  and 
'70s.  Administrative  offices  moved  into 
spaces  originally  set  aside  for  student 
activities.  '"The  concept  of  the  building 
as  one  for  stucfents  was  ignored, "  the 
report  stated. 

That  original  pin  pose  is  being  ig- 
nored no  longer.  The  process  of  re- 
storing the  building  to  one  for  stu- 
dents has  already  begun,  and  a 
proposed  fund-raising  campaign 
aimed  at  completing  the  repairs  and 
structural  changes  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years  is  being  organized  this  fall. 

The  Leung  Clallerv — a  new  meet- 
ing-place and  lounge  for  students — 
formerlv  was  a  dark,  somewiiat  tatty 
theatre,  home  to  the  student-run  Pro- 
duction Workshop.  PW  has  moved  to 
space  in  T.  F.  Green  Hall  on  the  East 
Campus,  and  the  tvvo-storv-high  room 
on  the  second  floor  of  Faunce  House 
has  been  transformed  almost  bevond 
recognition. 

Dove-grev  walls,  white  trim,  and 
large  gold  chandeliers  provide  an  airv 
environment.  The  furnishings  sched- 
uled to  arrive  later  this  month,  ac- 
cording to  Patsy  Cole  '77,  residential 
piogram  officer  in  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent   Life,   include   "two   large   Persian 


becoming  the  Leung  Gallery. 

rugs  in  shades  of  burgundy  and  blue, 
camelbatk  couches  at  the  south  end. 
ancf  a  conference  table  with  Brown 
chairs  at  the  north  end." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  renovation  are  the  two  tall  win- 
dows at  opposite  ends  of  the  gallerv. 
The  fan-shaped  top  portions  of  the 
windows.  Cole  says,  were  taken  out 
and  all  the  woodwork  redone.  No 
longer  shrouded  to  provide  the  dark- 
ness needed  for  theatrical  productions, 
the  windows  fill  the  large  room  with 
light,  and  the  south  window  provides  a 
pleasant  view  of  the  Green  and  its 
elms.  .Ml  students — individuals  or 
groups — mav  use  the  room  free  of 
charge;  non-students  mav  reserve  the 
room  for  a  fee. 

To  date,  close  to  5200.000  has  been 
spent  to  renovate  the  gallerv  and  to 
improve  the  theatre  in  T.  F.  Green  for 
Production  Workshop.  A  substantial 
portion  of  tlie  money  for  the  Faunce 
House  renovations  was  donated  bv  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henrv  Leung  of  Hong  Kong, 
parents  of  |ac(|ueline  '83  and  Jav  '84. 
"Our  goal."  savs  Dean  of  Student  Life 
Eric  Widmer.  "will  be  to  raise  about  $1 
million  for  the  remaining  renovations 
to  Faunce  House."  Large  "slices"  of 
that  goal.  Widmer  says,  will  be  ear- 
marked for  new  heating  and  plumbing 
systems  and  for  improvements  lo  the 
basement,  where  water  leaks  now  pre- 
clude the  use  of  a  niimbei'  of  rooms. 

A  Committee  tor  Faunce  House, 
chaired  bv  Lruslee  Benjamin  Lambert 
'60,  is  being  organized  with  the  help  ol 
Senior  Planned  Giving  Officer  Carol 
D.  Sholler.  When  finalized  l.uei  liiis 
fall,    il    will    include    .it    least    ,i    dozen 


alumni.  "We  hope  students  will  be  very 
much  involved."  adds  ShoUer.  The 
committee's  first  objective  is  to  look 
over  the  plans  for  Faunce  House,  then 
get  a  preliminarv  cost  estimate,  ex- 
plore soinces  for  funding,  and  bv  Jan- 
uary 1,  set  a  dollar  goal  so  that  fund- 
raising  mav  begin. 

In  addition  to  the  creation  of  the 
Leimg  Galler\.  third-floor  office  spaces 
in  Faimce  House  are  getting  a  facelift 
and  are  shared  bv  a  number  of  stu- 
dent organizations  (as  will  be  rooms  on 
other  floors).  "Our  philosophy  is  to 
provide  shared  office  spaces  and  shared 
larger  meeting  spaces,"  Cole  says.  Pre- 
viously, a  single  student  organization 
might  occupy  a  large  space  that  it 
needed  onlv  occasionallv  for  meetings. 
"Here's  an  e.xample, "  Cole  adds,  open- 
ing the  door  to  room  321,  a  large 
office/meeting  room.  "Five  organiza- 
tions share  this:  each  has  its  own 
locked  cupboard  for  supplies."  Any 
student  organization,  she  explains, 
mav  apph  to  the  Undergraduate  Ac- 
tivities Board  for  space  in  Faunce 
House;  with  an  estimated  seveial  hun- 
dred student  groups,  office  space  is  in 
great  demand.  But  the  chances  for 
obtaining  space  are  getting  better, 
thanks  to  renovations  and  new  policies. 
"Last  year  we  housed  fifteen  student 
organizations  in  Faunce  House,"  Cole 
says.  "This  year  we  gave  space  to  sixtv- 
two. " 

Additional  space  for  student  activi- 
ties is  being  provided  bv  the  transfer 
of  several  administrati\e  offices  to 
other  buildings  on  campus.  Dean  of 
Undergraduate  Counseling  Thomas 
Bechtefs  office,  for  example,  and  the 
Resource  Center  both  have  moved  to 
Rhode  Island  Hall,  forinerly  occupied 
by  the  geologv  department.  Widmer 
expects  other  administrative  offices  will 
move  this  fall,  freeing  more  meeting 
spaces  for  students. 

Other  plans  being  discussed  for 
Faunce  House  include  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  game  room  in  the  basement, 
an  eating-place  and  pub  that  will  be 
open  at  night,  and  eventuallv,  Widmer 
speculates,  the  glassing-in  of  the  court- 
yard outside  the  post  office  lobby. 

"Our  first  priority,"  Cole  stresses, 
"is  to  make  more  general  spaces  avail- 
able to  all  students.  Ultimately  we 
hope  the  entire  building  will  be  com- 
pletely renovated."  Given  the  raising 
of  SI  million  and  a  lot  of  hard  work, 
Faunce  House  will  again  be  something 
a  Rockefeller  coidd  tie  proud  of. 

A.D. 


Hispanic  scholars 
meet  at  Brown 

The  Asociacion  Internacional  de 
Hispanistas  is  recognized  as  the  repre- 
sentative professional  association  of 
Hispanic  scholars.  Founded  at  Oxford 
in  1962,  its  current  membership  is 
more  than  1,200  from  more  than 
twenty-five  countries  on  all  continents. 
Membership  is  restricted  to  scholars 
from  recognized  uni\ersities  or  equiva- 
lent centers  of  higher  education  or 
research,  since  the  association  is  essen- 
tially concerned  with  active  original 
investigation  and  scholarship.  The 
organization's  research  congresses, 
held  e\erv  three  years,  have  been  held 
in  such  places  as  Mexico  City,  Bor- 
deaux, Toronto,  Venice,  and  Sala- 
manca, but  never  in  the  United 
States — until  this  year. 

In  August,  about  500  Hispanic 
scholars,  from  most  European  coun- 
tries and  the  Americas,  met  at  Brown 
for  a  week,  a  tribute  to  the  prestige  of 
Brown's  Hispanic  studies  program. 
Brown"s  faculty  has  been  involved  in 
the  association  from  its  beginning.  The 
current  president  is  Professor  Emeri- 
tus Juan  Lopez-Morillas,  now  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Texas.  Pro- 
fessor Geoffrey  Ribbans,  head  of  the 
University"s  Department  of  Hispanic 
and  Italian  Studies,  has  been  a  vice 
president,  and  Professor  Jose  Ainor  y 
Vazquez  was  treasiner  for  many  years. 
Professor  David  Kossoff  has  been  an- 
other acti\e  member  and  has  acted  as 
assistant  treasurer. 

President  Sweaiei  wekometl  the 
visiting  scholars,  who  also  heaid  live 
plenary  lectures.  1  here  were  fifteen 
workshops,  and  more  than  250  papers 
were  delivered  in  twehe  parallel  ses- 
sions. All  sessions  were  in  Spanish. 

Special  exhibitions  were  mounted  in 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
Museum  of  .Art.  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  and  the  Annmary 
Brown  Memorial  Library.  Four  Brown 
alimini — Rhoda  Nagin  Cahan  '64.  Seth 
M.  Tulman  '65.  Richard  D.  Tulman 
"67,  and  Samuel  Lerner  "30 — loaned 
pieces  of  art  to  the  Annmary  Brown 
exhibition  on  Spain  in  the  Renaissance. 

Particularly  satisf\ing  to  the  Brown 
faculty  members  were  the  Brown 
alumni,  former  students  in  the  de- 
partment now  teaching  at  other  uni- 
versities, who  returned  to  the  campus 
for  the  congress.  They  included:  Rob- 
ert Hathaway  '69  Ph.D.,  Mari-sol  Or- 
tola  '80  Ph.D.,  [ames  Hoddie  "65 
Ph.D.,  James  Ifffand  "77  Ph.D..   Maria 


Luisa  Cerron  '81  Ph.D.  (who  came 
from  Madrid),  Richard  Tyler  '46 
Ph.D.,  Daniel  Eisenlierg  '71  Ph.D., 
Nelson  Orringer  '69  Ph.D.,  Cathy 
Jrade  '74  Ph.D.,  Nancy  Lea\itt  X'ieira 
'72  A.M.,  Howard  Westcott  '71  Ph.D., 
Alice  R.  Clemente  '56,  Alice  Goldberg 
'81  Ph.D.,  George  Haley  '56  Ph.D., 
Gustavo  Pellon  '75,  Harold  Jones  '62, 
Paul  Lloyd  '60  Ph.D.,  Esther  Levine 
'71,  Margaiet  Ballantvne  "81  .A.M., 
Karen  Breiner  "69  .A.M..  and  Elizabeth 
OConnell  '43. 


Nominating  Committee 
seeks  suggestions 

The  nominating  coinmittee  of  the 
Associated  .Alimini  will  meet  later  this 
fall  to  begin  the  process  of  selecting 
candidates  for  the  spring  1984  .Associ- 
ated Alumni  elections.  The  committee, 
chaired  by  Ann  Leven  '62,  invites  all 
alumni  to  send  suggestions  for  the 
coinmittee's  consideiation  for  the  fol- 
lowing offices: 

Alumni  and  alumnae  trustees: 
Secretary  of  the  Associated  Aluinni: 
Treasurer     of     the     .Associated 
.Alumni: 

Alumni  members  of  the  Athletic 
Advisory  Council. 

Suggestions,  including  a  supporting 
statement  and  biographical  informa- 
tion, should  be  sent  h\  November  10 
to  the  Nominating  Committee,  .Associ- 
ated Alumni,  Box  1859,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  R.I.  02912. 


PEOPLE 


Levi  Adams,  associate  vice  presi- 
dent for  biology  and  medicine,  has 
received  the  John  Hope  Settlement 
House's  highest  award  for 
"outstanding  service  to  the  commu- 
nity.' 

Adams  has  been  involved  in  the 
Rhode  Island  community  since  he 
came  to  Brown  in  1970.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  Black  Herit- 
age Society,  a  founding  board  member 
of  the  Providence  Ambulatory  Health 
Centers,  a  Life  Member  of  the 
NAACP,  and  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus. 

Professor  of  Engineering  Joseph 
Kestin  has  begim  a  two-year  term  as  a 
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Joseph  Kestin:  A  guest  in  London. 

visitiiii^  professor  in  the  department  of 
chemical  engineering  and  cliemical 
technology  at  the  University  of  Lon- 
don's Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology.  He  took  some  time  off  in 
early  September,  however,  to  Hy  to 
France  to  accept  an  honorary  degree 
from  the  Cllaiide  Bernard  L'ni\ersit\  in 
L\on. 

Newspapers  used  to  c a r i  \ 
fiction — short  stories,  serialized  novel- 
las— on  a  regular  basis  in  the  earlv 
part  of  this  centin"\ ,  but  it  has  disap- 
peared in  recent  years,  pushed  out  by 
mushrooming  news  stories.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  hction  back  to  the  papers, 
a  competition  was  held  recently,  and 
Edwin  Honig,  an  emeritus  English 
professor,  won  an  award  for  his  short 
story,  "Four  Flings  at  a  Self  Do-In." 

The  competition  was  sponsored  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  PEN  .American  Center,  a  writers' 
service  in  New  York  Citv.  Ten  news- 
papers across  the  country  ha\e  agieed 
to  run  at  least  two  of  the  winning  sto- 
ries each  month  foi  the  next  year. 

Honig's  story  was  selected  by  a 
panel  of  distinguished  judges  includ- 
ing Russell  Baker,  Ann  Beattie,  Robert 
Stone,  and  Kurt  Vonnegut. 

Two  Brown  classics  professors  were 
among  sixty-nine  scholars  who  recently 
won  fellowships  from  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Michael  C.  J.  Putnam,  who  has 
been  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture at  Brown  since  1960,  will  use  the 


gr.iiil  lo  siu(l\  iIk-  Iduilli  book  ol 
Hoiaie's  Odes.  I'liiii.nn's  most  recent 
book,  published  last  \vm.  is  Essays  mi 
Latin  Lyric.  F.li'try.  mid  Epii . 

Kurt  A.  Raaflaub,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  (l.issics,  will  use  the  fellow- 
ship to  slu(l\  "the  social  and  political 
lonllicls  (il  the  earh  Roman  Republic." 
Belore  coming  to  Brown  in  1978, 
Raallaub  taught  at  the  Vvee  L'niversitv 
in  Beilin. 

The  fellowsliips  are  made  possible 
b\  grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foimdation,  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

The  alumni  relations  staff  has  two 
new  faces.  Maria  Rothman  '82  is  the 
new  director  of  the  Student  Alumni 
Relations  ("onimittee  (SARC),  and 
Eleanor  Alayne  Todd  '78  Sc.M.  has  been 
named  reiuiion  coordinator. 

Rothman,  whose  title  is  assistant 
director  of  alumni  relations,  will  over- 
see S.\RC,  which  establishes  a  link 
between  alumni  and  cinrent  students. 
.\niong  the  SARC  programs  are  career 
forums.  Seminars  on  Survi\al,  intern- 
ships, seminars  on  lifestyle  choices, 
and  host  families  for  students  from 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Rothman  pie\iouslv  was  assistant  to 
the  director  of  membership  de\elop- 
ment/marketing  for  the  Smaller  Busi- 
ness Association  of  New  England  in 
VValtham,  Massachusetts.  She  replaces 
Kevin  Crook  '78,  who  resigned  in  Sep- 
tember. 

As  reunion  coordinator,  Todd  will 
be  responsible  for  implementing  reun- 
ion and  class  acti\ities,  including  work- 
ing with  class  officers,  and  organizing 
traditional  events  such  as  the  Campus 
Dance,  the  Brown  Bear  Buffet,  and 
Homecoming. 

A  1975  graduate  of  Hunter  College 
in  New  York  City,  Todd  recei\ed  her 
Sc.M.  in  geological  sciences  at  Brown. 
She  worked  as  a  program  services  as- 
sistant for  the  Vermont  Institute  of 
Natural  Science  in  VVoodstcjck,  and 
most  recently  was  project  coordinator 
at  the  Rhode  Island  Early  Childhood 
Resource  Outer  in  Piovidence. 

Todd  is  replacing  Judith  L.  W. 
Johnson  '78.  who  resigned  last  sum- 
mer. 

K.H. 
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Fall  roundup 


Brown  football  opened  the  season 
with  a  bang,  posting  its  first  victory  in 
the  Yale  Bowl  since  1963.  "That  was 
the  last  skeleton  in  our  closet,"  re- 
marked Head  (A)ach  John  Anderson 
after  the  26-24  win.  This  is  the  second 
year  in  a  row  that  the  Bruins  have 
beaten  Yale,  and  just  as  in  1982,  quar- 
terback Joe  Potter  "84  was  the  catalyst 
in  a  close  game.  Potter  passed  for  133 
yards  and  ran  for  114.  Meanwhile,  the 
Bruin  defense  was  permitting  the  Elis 
only  61  yards  rushing — about  half  Pot- 
ter's total. 

Brown  jumped  to  a  17-0  lead  in  the 
first  quarter.  But  Yale  began  to  put 
points  on  the  board,  and  despite  a  Jeff 
Doherty  ('85)  touchdown  run  and  a 
John  Callander  ('84)  field  goal,  the  Elis 
fought  their  way  to  within  two.  Yale's 
final  drive  for  a  field-goal  try  was 
thwarted  when  defensive  back  Scott 
Schultz  '84  picked  off  a  pass,  one  of 
three  Brown  interceptions  in  a  strong 
defensive  effort. 

A  week  later,  the  Bruins  went  up 
against  an  inspired  L'niversit\  of 
Rhode  Island  team  in  the  69th  annual 
battle  for  the  Go\ernor's  Cup.  This 
time  it  was  the  opposition  defense  that 
made  headlines:  "Rhode  Island's  de- 
fense buried  Brown's  offense  as  the 
Blizzard  of  '78  buried  Providence," 
editorialized  the  Providence  Journal. 

All  exaggeration  aside,  there  was  lit- 
tle doubt  that  Joe  Potter  experienced 
one  of  his  most  trying  afternoons  at 
quarterback.  He  fumbled  twice,  thre\v 
four  interceptions,  and  completed  only 
1 1  of  3 1  passes.  Brow  n  managed  a 
10-7  halftime  lead;  however,  L'RI  col- 
lected 10  third-quarter  points  and 
outscored  the  home  team  13-6  in  the 
last  three  minutes  of  the  game.  Defen- 
sive tackle  Ted  Moskala  '86  was  a 
standout  for  the  Bruins  with  ten  tack- 
les and  two  sacks  of  Ram  c|uarterback 
Dave  VV'ienke. 

Instead  of  Tinker  to  Evers  to 
Chance,  it  was  the  combination  of  But- 
ler to  Graham  and  Gtithrie  that  beat 
Brown  on  October  1.  Doug  Butler  (25 
completions  for  362  yards)  is  Prince- 
ton's new  whiz-kid  quarterback;  Deiek 


Graham  (10  receptions  for  201  \ards) 
and  Ke\in  Guthiie  (8  for  112)  are  his 
favorite  recei\ers. 

Their  efforts  enal)led  the  Figers  to 
overconie  Broun,  27-16,  in  front  of  a 
homecoming  crowd,  thougii  the 
Bruins  kept  the  game  close  until  tiie 
final  quarter.  Potter  had  another 
difficult  game,  throwing  four  intercep- 
tions and  completing  12  of  35  passes. 
Running  back  Steve  Heffernan  '85 
picked  up  some  of  the  slack  with  87 
yards  rushing  and  a  first  cjuarter 
touchdown. 

Ranked  tourth  in  an  eai  Iv  season 
New  England  poll,  the  men's  soccer 
team  was  off  to  a  flying  start.  Brown 
went  into  overtime  to  beat  Yale,  3-1, 
and  Bryant  College,  5-2.  as  forward 
Sev  Palvdowvcz  '85  knocked  in  two 
goals  in  each  game. 

On  September  23,  the  Bruins  upset 
nationally  ranked  L'RI,  2-1,  their  first 
victory  over  the  Rams  in  six  vears. 
Co-captain  Jeff  Lombardo  "84  and 
John  Carroll  '86  combined  on  the 
winning  goal.  ."Mter  three  contests, 
goalie  Hunter  Stern  '84  had  allowed 
only  lour  goals — an  average  of  1.16 
per  game.  Palydowvcz  led  the  team  in 
scoring,  followed  bv  Dave  Coonin  '85 
and  John  Ciagliano  '85. 

Brown  scored  four  goals  in  the  sec- 
ond half  on  September  30  to  top 
Princeton,  5-1.  Jeff  Lombardo  led  the 
wav  with  a  goal  and  two  assists  in  a 
night  match  at  Stevenson  Field. 

Women's  soccer  began  its  schedule 
with  a  1-0  loss  to  Keene  State  and  a 
2-0  liiuniph  over  \'ale  in  which  Brown 
outshot  the  Elis.  25-4.  In  its  first  game 
ever  against  Pro\idence  C^ollege  on 
September  20,  the  team  posted  a  5-1 
victory,  thanks  to  a  three-goal  per- 
formance by  Lynn  Marinello  '87. 

The  Bruins  fell  to  defending  na- 
tional champion  North  Carolina,  1-0, 
at  the  George  Mason  In\itational 
Tournament,  but  came  back  the  next 
day  (September  25)  to  tie  host  George 
Mason  University,  1-1,  in  double  over- 
time. Goalie  Alex  Smith  '84  had  14 
saves  in  the  North  Carolina  game,  and 
a  .91 1  save  percentage  overall. 

Brown  lost  to  the  Unixersitv  of 
Massachusetts,  3-1,  on  September  28, 
but  Ellen  Bopp  '87  scored  all  three 
goals  on  October  1  as  the  Bruins 
evened  their  record  and  beat  Prince- 
ton, 3-1. 

For  tlie  second  straight  year,  wo- 
men's field  hockey  (jpened  its  season 
bv  tying  ^'ale.  Forward  Kellv  McGarrv 
'87  sent  the  game  into  overtime,  and 
Kalv  Attwood  '85  answered  a  ^'ale  goal 


uith  an  unassisted  score  to  clinch  a  2-2 
tie. 

On  September  23.  the  Bruins  beat 
Bentle\'  C>)llege,  1-0,  as  iinother  Iresh- 
woman,  midfielder  Lauren  Becker, 
scored  with  about  thiee  minutes  left  to 
pla\ .  Brown  defeated  the  University  of 
Maine,  1-0,  on  September  26,  and 
Kelly  McGarr\s  overtime  goal  gave 
the  Bruins  a  1-0  victory  over  defend- 
ing Ivv  champion  Piinceton  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 

Men's  cross  country  lost  its  first 
meet  to  \'ale  on  September  19,  but 
"took  a  big  step  forward,"  according  to 
new  head  coach  Bob  Rothenberg. 
when  the  team  placed  fifth  in  a  seven- 
team  event  in  Boston  on  September 
23.  The  Bruins  beat  Holy  Cross  and 
Springfield,  but  fell  to  Lowell  Tech, 
Boston  College,  Brandeis,  and  L'RI. 

Ffeshman  Da\id  .Alden  was  the  top 
finisher  lot  Brown  in  the  Vale  contest, 
and  Roberto  Devido  '85  led  the  Bruins 
in  the  septagonal  meet  while  placing 
ninth  overall. 

In  its  1983  opener  on  September 
19,  the  women's  cross  country  team 
was  edged  out  by  "V'ale,  28-27.  Sexeral 
davs  later,  \'ale  again  finished  ahead 
of  the  Bruins  (in  the  L'RI  Invitational), 
but  the  Brown  women  took  a  \erv  re- 
spectable fourth  place  in  the  ten-team 
field. 

Brown's  two  top  finishers  in  the 
\Ae  meet,  Karen  Johnson  "85  and 
Susan  Jamison  "86.  were  unable  to  run 
at  URI  because  of  a  class  field  trip. 

Another  strong  season  is  predicted 
for  women's  volleyball  this  year.  Led 
by  seniors  Suzy  Becker  and  Mar\ 
Claire  O'Dea,  the  Bruins  took  thiicl 
place  in  the  sixteen-team  Universitv  of 
Massachusetts  Invitational  Tourna- 
ment on  September  16. 

The  Brown  "spikers"  then  defeated 
Eastern  Nazarene,  Rhode  Island  0)1- 
lege,  and  Boston  College  the  following 
week,  getting  solid  performances  Iroin 
Jeanne  Gainsburg  '85  and  Kaths  Mel- 
chior  '85. 

Men's  water  polo  was  ranked  first 
in  the  East  before  the  season  began, 
and  remained  at  the  top  after  posting 
a  3-0  record  as  host  of  the  first  of  two 
Eastern  Water  Polo  Invitationals. 

Ian  McDonald  '85  scored  six  goals 
as  the  Bruins  defeated  .\rmv.  14-6, 
George  Washington  Uni\ersity,  17-6. 
and  Bucknell,  in  a  closely  contested 
match,  8-6.  Brown  seemed  well  pre- 
pared to  face  its  next  opponent,  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  which 
handed  the  team  one  of  its  rare  de- 
feats in  1982. 

P.M. 


SCOREBOARD 

(Thiuug/i  Oclohi'r  !) 

Football  (1-2) 
Brown  26,  Yale  24 
Rhode  Island  30,  Brown  16 
Princeton  27.  Brown  16 

Men's  Soccer  (4-0) 
Brown  5,  Brvant  2 
Brown  3.  Yale  1 
Brown  2.  Rhode  Island  1 
Brown  5.  Princeton  1 

Women's  Soccer  (3-3-1) 
Keene  State  1.  Brown  0 
Brown  2,  Yale  0 
Brown  5,  Providence  1 
North  Carolina  1,  Brown  0 
Brown  1,  George  Mason  1 
Massachusetts  3,  Brown  1 
Brown  3.  Princeton  1 

Field  Hockey  (3-0-1) 

Brown  2,  \d\e  2 
Brown  1,  Bentlev  0 
Brown  2,  Maine  0 
Brown  1,  Princeton  0 

Water  Polo  (3-0) 

Brown  14,  Army  6 

Brown  17,  George  Washington  7 

Brown  8,  Bucknell  6 

Men's  Cross  Country  (2-5) 
Yale  50,  Brown  15 

5th  of  7  vs.  Lowell  Tech,  Boston  Col- 
lege. Brandeis,  Rhode  Island, 
Holy  Cross,  Springfield 

Women's  Cross  Country  (0-1) 

Vale  28,  Brown  27 

4th  of  10  in  URI  Iinitational 

Women's  Volleyball  (6-2) 

Brown  2,  Eastern  Nazarene  0 
Brown  2,  Bryant  0 
Brown  2,  Vermont  0 
Massachusetts  2,  Brown  0 
Occidental  2,  Brown  0 
Brown  2,  Eastern  Nazarene  0 
Brown  2,  Rhode  Island  College  0 
Brown  3,  Boston  College  1 
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wo  ordinal) -looking 
teenagers  are  sitting  on  a  sofa  talk- 
ing about  their  lives.  They  laugh 
and  qiiielh  exchange  anecdotes  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  totalh'  imre- 
markable  way.  They  appear  re- 
laxed, confident,  happy,  and  obli- 
vious to  the  camera  that  is 
videotaping  their  conversation.  But 
there  is  nothing  ordinarv  or  im- 
remarkable  about  what  they  are 
saying.  They  are  both  dying  of 
cancer. 

"It's  like  a  blind  fear,"  says  the 
sixteen-year-old  girl,  Frederika. 
"You're  afraid.  You  don't  know- 
why.  You  try  and  reason.  You  die. 
It  doesn't  hurt  or  anything,  you 
just  cease.  But  it  doesn't  make  you 
feel  any  better.  It's  just  fear,  and 
there's  not  even  any  way  to  put  a 
name  on  it." 

"You  could  say  it's  God's 
fault,"  says  Joey,  Freddie's  nine- 
teen-year-old friend.  "And  when  I 
get  to  heaven  I  am  going  to  ask 
God  why  he  put  me  through  this. 
If  he  doesn't  have  a  good  answer, 
I'm  going  to  punch  him  in  the 
mouth." 

Frederika  Schweers  died  in 
December  1980,  but  the  videotape 
that  recorded  her  perspective  on 
life  and  death  is  her  legacy,  one 
that  has  been  shared  with  approx- 
imately 100  million  people  all  over 
the  world.  The  tape,  entitled 
"Permission  to  Die, "  has  been  fea- 
tured on  "60  Minutes,"  "The  To- 
day Show,"  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting System,  and  the  'CBS 
Evening  News,"  as  well  as  broad- 
casts in  many  other  countries. 
"Permission  to  Die"  is  perhaps  the 
best-known  \ideotape  to  come  out 


of  an  unusual  research  project  at 
Rhode  Island  Hospital,  where  Ste- 
phanie Lalarge  has  been  using 
videotape  to  help  adolescents  and 
yoimg  adults  come  to  terms  with 
untimely  death. 

LaFarge  is  a  clinical  instructor 
at  Brown  who  is  affiliated  with  the 
psychiatry  department  at  the  hos- 
pital. Several  years  ago  she  began 
working  with  the  pediatric  oncol- 
ogy department  videotaping  chil- 
dren and  teenagers  who  were 
faced  with  life-threatening  dis- 
eases. Her  research  began  at  a 
time  when  someone  close  to  her 
was  facing  a  life-threatening 
illness.  She  realized  that  "in  spite 
of  the  many  advantages  that  I 
have  had  in  mv  life,  just  coping 
with  the  medical  system  is  extraor- 
dinarily difficult.  And  I  thought, 
how  does  someone  who  has  less 
than  I  manage  this?  I  became 
aware  that  short  of  nuclear  war, 
the  most  luipredictable  and  fright- 
ening thing  that  I  have  to  prepare 
for  is  illness.  And  illness  really 
means  how  you  work  with  the 
medical  system — how  you  maintain 
your  sense  of  self,  your  control, 
and  your  capacity  to  master  a  situ- 
ation when  you're  up  against 
something  so  powerful.  In  particu- 
lar I  became  interested  in  how 
young  people  adapt  to  life-threat- 
ening illness." 

LaFarge's  training  as  a  clinical 
psychologist  had  led  her  to  work 
extensively  with  animals  and  autis- 
tic children.  "But  I  found  that 
nothing  in  m)-  training  had  pre- 
pared me  to  work  with  people  in  a 
life  crisis.  I  wanted  an  en\iron- 
ment  in  which  I  would  be  in  some 
way  equalized,  where  I  would  be 
confronted  with  an  experience  that 
I  might — listen  to  me!  I  might? — I 
!(';//  ha\e  to  §o  through,  which  is 


Piggyback  Into  Death 


In  her  office,  surrounded  by  video  equipment,  Stephanie  LaFarge  is  the  focus  of  the  camera's  attention  for  a  change.  23 


(l\iii_>;.  Or  a  mcdiial  i  risis  in  inv 
faniilv.  One  oiii  cil  ilin-c-  taiiiilii's 
has  someone  with  laiuer.  1  hoped 
lo  be  al)le  to  give  soineiliing  to  the 
{'amihes  iliat  1  worked  witli,  Imt  I 
.ilso  lioped  to  gain  a  great  deal. 

"As  I  began  working  witli 
these  children  and  their  taniilies,  I 
became  increasingly  liumbled  bv 
the  lact  tliat  what  a  psychologist 
can  offer  a  person  in  a  life-threat- 
ening sitnation  is  \er\  little.  The 
need  that  the  child — or  anv  per- 
son— has  is  to  know  how  to  make 
the  most  of  the  time  remaining." 

LaFarge  began  to  think  of  how- 
to  help  adolescents  manage  the 
time  left  to  them  and  to  do  it  in  a 
way  that  would  enhance  the  qnal- 
ity  of  their  lives.  She  was  also  look- 
ing for  a  way  lo  bring  the  experi- 
ence of  the  dying  person  to  the 
"outside"  world.  "I  would  go  to  a 
cocktail  part\  and  someone  \vould 
ask    what    I    do    and    I    would    re- 

There  is  no  greater  affront 
to  nature  than  a  child  who  dies 
before  his  parents.  A  videotape 
cannot  ease  the  pain,  but  it  can 
help  a  parent  cope  with  the  reality 

spond,  'I  work  with  dying  chil- 
dren." That  would  either  end  the 
conversation  or  people  would  re- 
spond, 'How  do  vou  do  it?  It  must 
be  so  depressing.'  Well,  neither  re- 
sponse is  correct,  but  I  was  help- 
less to  persuade  people  what  it  was 
realh  like.  I  wanted  to  find  a  way 
to  bring  the  experience  of  the  dy- 
ing person — who  is  ven  trapped 
inside  with  no  way  to  communi- 
cate— to  the  outside  world.  And  in 
turn  help  the  'outside"  understand 
it  better.  So  we  struck  on  video- 
tape."" She  sought  the  help  of  a 
local  \ideographer,  Dennis 
Hylinsky,  without  whom  Lafarge 
would  have  been  lost.  "With  his 
gifts  and  mv  ideas,  we  were  able  to 
pull  this  together.""  LaFarge  con- 
siders Flylinsky  her  "co-researcher"" 
and  always  is  careful  to  speak 
about  their  work  using  the  phnal. 
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hen  children  or  teen- 
agers are  diagnosed  as  ha\ing  can- 
cer, the  center  of  their  lives  cannot 
hold.  Everything  falls  apart.  La- 
Farge offers  them  a  wa\  to  pull 
things  together. 

"As  soon  as  a  patient  is  diag- 
nosed, we  get  the  doctor's  permis- 
sion, then  we  approach  the  patient 
and  say,  'We  have  a  resource  that 
we  can  put  vou  in  touch  with — the 
capacity  to  record  your  experience 
on  videotape."  Although  everyone 
in  the  family  is  in  shock  at  that 
time,  and  in  a  crisis,  people  can  do 
things  they  wouldn"t  ordinarily  or 
necessarily  do.  Even  though  these 
kids  might  normally  say,  'I  have  no 
experience,  I  wouldn't  know  where 
U>  begin,"  everyone  has  agreed  to 
do  it.  I  don't  think  anyone  has 
ever  turned  us  down. 

"Our  goal  is  to  make  sure  the 
patient  feels  the  maximum  amount 
of  contr<jl.  Fhe  \er\  definition  of 
what  is  happening  to  children  with 
cancer  is  that  they  are  out  of  con- 
trol: their  cells  are  out  of  control, 
their  bodies  are  out  of  control; 
their  parents  are  reasserting  horri- 
ble forms  of  control  from  which 
they'd  pre\iously  been  emanci- 
pated. We  dont  even  ask  the  pa- 
tients to  sign  consent  forms  be- 
cause nothing  ever  happens  icj  a 
videotape  without  the  patient  first 
reviewing  it  and  chjing  the  editing. 
We  follow  the  needs  of  the  person. 
They  decide  what  it  is  about  their 
experience  the\  woidd  like  to  re- 
cord." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  video- 
taping, most  children  feel  more 
comfortable  being  taped  in  a 
group  with  others  who  have  can- 
cer. "I'his  is  good  in  the  begin- 
ning," says  LaFarge,  "because  even 
though  none  of  these  adolescents 
would  have  said,  'What  I  need  is 
psychotherapy  and  a  support  sys- 
tem," the)  ha\e  accomplished  those 
things  by  coming  together  and 
talking  and  bv  reviewing  body 
image  and  how  they  thcnight  each 
other  was  doing." 

According  to  LaFarge,  roughly 


hall  of  the  teenagers  in  a  suppoil 
group  will  die  in  a  year.  "\\m  ha\e 
two  groups  to  deal  with:  those  who 
are  going  to  be  cured  or  have  long 
remissions  and  want  lo  put  this 
experience  behind  them,  and  the 
others  who  are  d\ing  and  need  to 
prepare  for  death.  When  someone 
starts  to  die,  everyone  has  needs. 
I'here  are  the  needs  of  the  dying 
person,  and  the  needs  of  the  other 
cancer  patients  he  or  she  has  got- 
ten to  know.  There  has  been  some 
data  to  shcnv  that  one  of  the  most 
influenti.;il  things  for  a  patient's 
sense  of  hopefulness  and  capacity 
to  sur\ive  has  to  do  with  who  else 
stays  ali\e.  1  here  are  these  imac- 
countable  collections  of  deaths. 
One  person  will  die  on  a  floor,  and 
se\en  more  will  die.  It  happens 
over  and  o\er  again.  Without  mak- 
ing an\  speculation  as  to  why  it 
happens,  we  are  aware  that  if  you 
put  people  together  with  similar 
diseases,  vou  are  responsible  for 
the  effect  they  are  going  to  ha\e 
on  one  another.  The  hospital  pre- 
tends to  a\()icl  that  responsibility 
by  sayitig  that  you  can't  communi- 
cate one  patient's  condition  to  an- 
other. I  can"t  walk  into  John's 
room  and  sa\,  'B\  the  way,  John, 
did  vou  know  that  Mary  has  re- 
lapsed?" That's  theoretically  ethi- 
cally illegal.  But  John  and  Mary 
talk  t(3  each  other  on  the  floor.  So 
what  we  do  is  the  opposite.  We  try 
to  make  them  as  aware  and  in- 
vohed  in  the  dying  process  of  the 
other  patients  as  is  constructi\e.'" 

With  the  growing  trend  to- 
wards people  wanting  to  die  at 
home  sinroimded  by  family  and  a 
familiar  enxironment,  other  cancer 
patients  as  well  as  hospital  staff  are 
denied  the  experience  of  clo- 
sure— the  final  act.  "This  is  an- 
other use  for  \icleotape,""  LaFarge 
explains.  "People  who  are  near  the 
end  of  their  li\es  can  make  tapes 
within  days  of  their  actual  death. 
Then  staff  and  other  patients  who 
are  often  deprived  of  the  closure 
experience  can  see  that  last  state- 
ment. The  kids,  too,  have  caught 
onto  the  notion  that  they  can  make 
legac\  tapes  addressed  to  people 
after  the\ "re  dead.  They  want  their 
patents  to  beha\e  one  way  or  an- 
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other,   not   to  cry  or  whate\er,   so 
they'll  make  a  tape." 
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.  t  was  more  scary  for  [m\ 
parents]  than  it  was  for  me,"  said 
Joey.  "Like  they  were  wondering, 
'Is  it  something  I  did?  Mavbe  I 
bought  a  bad  piece  of  meat  in  the 
market  and  it  caused  it.  Maybe  I 
pressured  him  into  it,  gave  him 
too  much  aggravation.'  I  know  it's 
not  my  parents'  fault." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  greater 
affront  to  nature  than  a  child  who 
dies  before  his  parents.  While  it 
cannot  ease  the  pain,  a  videotape 
can  help  a  parent  cope  with  the 
reality  of  a  child  dying  voung. 

"Over  and  over  the  kids  say  to 
us,  'there  are  things  I  want  to  say 
[to  my  parents],  but  if  I  start  say- 
ing them,  I  see  their  faces  collapse 
and  the  tears  come,'  "  says  La- 
Farge. "The  camera  is  neutral.  It 
just  records  what  the  child  wants 
to  say,  and  then  the  parents  can 
see  it  on  their  own. 

"Children  are,  I  believe,  highly 
attuned  to  caring  for  the  adults 
aroiuid  them.  We  are  always  see- 
ing children  who  are  either  dis- 
guising,    distorting,     or     denying 


their  own  experience  in  order  to 
protect  their  parents.  And  they 
will  say  things,  and  seem  to  mean 
it,  like  'the  hardest  moment  of  my 
entire  leukemia  was  the  day  I  saw 
my  father's  tears  fall  on  the  floor.' 
They  are  feeling  for  their  parents 
as  much  as  they  are  for  them- 
selves. You  can  analyze  it,  explain 
it  as  a  defense  mechanism,  but  the 
fact  is  that  they  are  enormously 
altruistic.  Maybe  there's  some  bio- 
kjgical  explanation  that  says  be- 
cause chilclren  are  more  vulnerable 
they  have  to  help  their  parents 
stay  alive,  and  be  okav.  I  think 
there's  probably  an  animal 
definition  of  what's  going  on,  or  a 
genetic  or  sociobiological  one.  But 
children  recognize  their  ability  and 
do  what  thev  can  to  help  their 
parents. 

"You  know,  there  is  the  anec- 
dotal notion  that  children  become 
extra  wise  [when  they  are  dying 
young].  We're  trying  to  under- 
stand what  that  wisdom  consists  of, 
and  there  are  several  possibilities. 
One,  it  doesn't  exist  at  all,  it's  just 
something  we  project  onto  them 
because  we  need  something  good 
to  happen  in  this  horror  show.  A 
second  possibility  is  that  kids  just 
become  h\per-alert  because  their 
lives  are  in  danger,  and  it  looks 
like  wisdom.  Another  possibility  is 
that  wheti  the  energy  of  develop- 
ment in  an  adolescent  collides  with 
the  impact  of  a  life-threatening  ill- 
ness, the  effect  is  additive  and  the 
developmental  tasks  of  forming  an 
identity,  finding  a  meaning  to  life, 
and  all  those  things  adolescents  are 
struggling  to  do,  really  just 
flower." 

Although  the  videotaping  pro- 
ject grew  out  of  a  desire  to  help 
children  and  adolescents  cope  with 
the  idea  of  their  own  death,  La- 
Farge "never  imagined  that  other 
parts  of  the  system  needed  atten- 
tion, too.  In  many  ways  the  dying 
person  has  'his  act  together' — if 
you  want  to  put  it  that  way.  He's 
not  necessarily  the  one  in  the 
worst  crisis.  There  is  some  interest- 
ing literature  now  that  says  if  vou 
compare  people  who  have  had 
cancer  and  have  been  cured  to 
their   siblings,   the   siblings   have   a 


harder  time  self-actualizing  and 
fulfilling  their  lives.  They  are  more 
guilt-ridden,  more  depressed.  [In 
some  ways]  it's  harder  to  watch 
someone  ha\'ing  cancer  than  actu- 
ally having  it."  LaFarge  is  using 
videotape  to  help  healthy  children 
whose  families  are  in  crisis.  "You 
don't  want  to  make  those  children 
psychological  patients — they're  just 
healthy  patients  in  a  crisis.  You 
want  to  help  them  maintain  their 
self-esteem.  We  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  master  their  experi- 
ences bv  \ideotaping  them  talking 
about  it.  Then  as  the  child  can  tol- 
erate it,  he  edits  the  tape,  or  just 
sits  and  watches  it." 

The  tapes  are  also  useful  in 
helping  to  establish  a  dialogue 
between  doctors  and  patients.  "At 
first  the  kids  couldn't  imagine  that 
doctors  wanted  to  know  how  they 
felt,  and  in  the  meantime  the  doc- 
tors  were   sitting   there   with    their 

"We're  working  on  a  tape  now  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between 
a  patient  just  being  himself  and 
when  he's  talking  to  the  doctor, 
who  rarely  sees  the  whole  patient" 

hearts  breaking.  But  the  patient 
doesn't  realize  that.  The  actual 
time  [the  doctor  and  patient  are 
together]  is  limited  to  specific  sub- 
jects. Everyone  is  putting  on  a 
false  front.  We're  working  on  a 
tape  now  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  a  patient  just  being 
himself  and  when  he's  talking  to 
the  doctor.  It's  not  that  the  patient 
lies  or  anything  like  that,  but  doc- 
tors rarely  get  to  see  the  whole 
patient." 
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tephanie  LaFarge  has 
spent  her  life  attempting  to  com- 
municate across  barriers  that  make 
communication  difficult.  The 
daughter  of  an  actress/modern 
dancer  and  an  executive  at  CBS, 
she  admits  she  was  influenced  by 
the  careers  her  parents  chose.  "My 
father  was  working  in  the  early 
days  when  television  was  just  being 
invented,  and  there  was  this  notion 
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ili.it  lull'  \sa>  .1  iiDM'l  \\a\  lo  m'.kIi 
init  to  people.  And  my  mother  was 
piimariU  a  modem  daiiiei.  tr\iiig 
to  sa\  soinethiiii;  in  a  new  \sa\. 
Slie  was  daiuin!;;  in  tliose  limes 
wlien  modern  d. meets  \veie  soil  oi 
running  baietoot  in  the  stieets, 
and  she  was  this  conservative 
Midwestern  lad\  who  baked  torn- 
hiead  and  things  lii<.e  that,"  La- 
Fai'ge  lauglis.  "M\  patents  were,  in 
their  own  ways,  moie  inno\ati\e 
than  I'll  ever  be." 

Irom  watdiing  hei  mothei 
peitoini  in  the  theater,  LaFarge 
has  carried  with  her  a  sense  tliat 
"when  the  lights  ate  turned  on 
there  is  a  special  sensation  ot  focus 
and  attention,  and  I  get  a  sort  ot 
conditioned  response  that  some- 
thing special  is  about  to  happen. 
And  very  often  it  does.  If  1  had  to 
pull  from  literatine  one  motto  for 
what  we  do  in  the  \ideotaping,  it 

During  her  graduate  work.  LaFarge 
was  involved  in  an  effort  to  teach 
chimpanzees  sign  language.  She 
took  a  two-da\-old  chimpanzee  home 
to  raise  with  the  rest  of  her  family 

would  be  from  Death  of  a  Salesman: 
'Attention  must  be  paid."  Ordinar\ 
people  are  having  extraordinary 
experiences  and  not  only  do  they 
need  attention  to  be  paid,  but  it's 
rele\  ant  to  the  rest  of  us. " 

LaParge's  first  work  in  com- 
municating across  barriers  was 
with  animals.  During  her  graduate 
work  at  Columbia  University,  she 
became  involved  in  the  effort  to 
teach  chimpanzees  sign  language. 
She  took  a  two-day-old  chimpan- 
zee into  her  home  to  raise  him 
with  the  rest  of  the  family — a  situ- 
ation which  thrust  her  into  the 
limelight  of  media  attention. 

"At  the  time  we  had  seven 
children — three  of  mine,  four  of 
my  husband's — and  we  had  the 
task  of  trving  to  pull  them  all  to- 
gether. It  was  sort  of  a  Bradv 
Binich  experience  with  a  school 
bus  and  everything,  and  right  in 
the  middle  of  it,  this  chimp!" 

The    chimp,    who    had    been 
named   Nimchimsky   after  the  lin- 
guist of  the  near-same  name,  was 
25         the  first  chimpanzee  to  be  raised  in 


a  cit\  eiuiionuK'iM  and  the  first 
male  to  be  raised  in  a  home. 
"Looking  back  on  it  now,  a  family 
that  tries  to  pull  together  in  a  new 
wav  has  to  dexelop  an  image  of 
itself,  and  certainls  one  of  the 
things  that  |)ulled  us  together  was 
this  chimpanzee.  In  addition  \.o  the 
usual  parent/children  issues  there 
were  other  things.  Chimpanzees 
biing  out  i'e)y  intense  emotions, 
and  I  think  he  had  more  effect  on 
us  than  we  had  on  him.  He 
influenced  the  children  to  be  more 
physical  than  verbal.  One  of  the 
things  about  chimpanzees  is  that 
they  are  carried  constantly  for  the 
first  two  vears.  So  the  entire  faniih 
had  IQ  be  invohed  in  ne\er  put- 
ting him  down.  Ever\()ne  was  in- 
volved in  caring  for  him." 

Nim  was  completely  integrated 
into  the  family.  "He  was  toilet 
trained,  he  ate  at  the  table,  washed 
the  dishes,  and  performed  a  num- 
ber of  family  tasks.  Then  it  got  so 
complicated  with  all  of  the  gradu- 
ate students  involved  in  the  re- 
search that  he  had  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  house." 

If  this  sounds  more  like  a  tele- 
vision series  than  real  life,  ABC 
thought  so,  too,  and  approached 
the  family  with  a  contract  to  doc- 
ument their  family  life  and  make  it 
a  series.  They  were  gently  turned 
down.  "As  I  look  back  on  it  now," 
LaFarge  reflects,  "it  was  an  unethi- 
cal thing  to  do,  having  the  chim- 
panzee live  with  us.  We  took  an 
extremelv  sentient,  feeling  crea- 
ture and  gave  him  an  en\ironment 
for  a  period  of  time  that  we 
couldn't  guarantee.  When  he  had 
to  leave  that  environment,  it  was  as 
dramatic  as  putting  him  in  jail." 

LaFarge  and  Nim  were  quite 
close  and  communicated  very 
efficiently.  "The  best  moments  of 
communication  were  those  in 
which  something  would  happen 
that  would  pull  us  all  together.  I 
remember  once  we  were  at  Co- 
lumbia and  a  whole  bunch  of 
white  rats  got  loose.  There  were 
about  fift\  rats  running  down  the 
hall;  it  was  a  horrible  moment. 
And  he  and  I  really  talked  like 
mad  tr\ing  to  figure  out  what  we 
were  going  to  do  in  that  situation. 


"He  was  a  liUline  tor  me.  I'he 
chimpanzee  has  more  emoticjiial 
presence  and  is  moie  a\ailal)le  as  a 
source  of  support  than  any  human 
being  can  he.  It  \c)u  walk  into  a 
room  and  are  feeling  an  emcjtion, 
the  other  people  around  you  are 
scjmewhal  conditioned  to  ignore 
your  emotion,  and  it  they're 
forced  to  pa\  attention,  they  usu- 
ally ha\e  a  clicht^ed  respcjnse,  cjut 
of  their  own  confusion.  I  remem- 
ber when  my  father  died,  I  re- 
turned to  the  house  and  there  was 
terror  in  the  family.  Out  of  this 
sea  of  people,  Nim  just  came  right 
over  and  made  contact.  We  sat 
together  chest-to-chest,  just  touch- 
ing each  other  for  about  four 
hcnirs.  It  was  the  most  trancjuil, 
integrative  experience  I  had  at 
that  time." 

Nim,  whcj  is  now  approaching 
adolescence,  was  sold  when  the 
funds  for  the  language  experiment 
were  cut  at  Columbia.  LaFarge 
savs  he  was  bought  by  NYL', 
"ironicalh  enough,  to  be  experi- 
mented on  with  cancer  viruses. 
But  the  publicity  got  so  intense 
that  there  was  picketing,  and  he 
has  just  recenth  been  bought  by 
Cle\eland  Amory." 

LaFarge  will  be  recei\ing  her 
Ph.D.  in  developmental  psychology 
in  a  few  months  from  Columbia. 
She  sees  herself  as  psvchoanahti- 
calh  trained  and  oriented.  "I  try  to 
understand  everything  I  do  as  in- 
terxention  as  an  aspect  of 
[ps\choanalvsis].  That's  my  model 
of  personality.  One  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  psychotherapy  is  that 
the  other  person  is  a  mirroring, 
reflective  creature  for  the  patient 
on  conscious  and  unconscious  lev- 
els. The  video  camera  can  record 
and  reflect  back  to  the  patient  an 
image,  and  then  the  patient  can 
decide  how  he's  going  to  see  that 
image.  The  first  time  some  of 
these  kids  watch  themselves  on 
videotape  after  losing  a  limb,  they 
appear  not  to  even  see  the  loss. 
They  focus  on  the  fact  that  their 
wig  is  tilted  or  they  are  pale,  fat, 
whatever.  We're  all  like  that.  It's 
l)een  horrif\ing  to  watch  myself 
age  as  we  keep  making  tapesi" 

Although  the  patient  is  in  con- 


trol  of  the  videotaping  process, 
LaFarge  doesn't  believe  that  her 
role  is  merely  that  of  the  person 
on  the  other  side  of  the  camera 
asking  questions.  "I  don't  think  ue 
should  minimize  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  human  being  involved.  While  I 
can't  explain  what  I  mean  to  the 
patients,  I  think  of  myself  as  mak- 
ing the  following  contract  with 
anyone  when  we  start  videotaping: 
'We  will  be  there  for  as  long  as 
you  want  us,  including  your 
death.'  Most  contracts  you  make 
with  people  don't  include  that.  I 
therefore  become  identified  as 
someone  who  is  available  to  the 
dying.  People  imagine  that  it's 
more  awesome  and  harder  than  I 
find  it.  It's  not  exactly  invigorating, 
but  it's  certainl)'  inspiring." 
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here's  an  exhilaration  in 
coming  so  close  to  death,"  explains 
Ed,  a  thirty-eight-year-old  man 
who  recently  died  of  colon  cancer. 
"It's  like  being  a  race-car  dii\er 
driving  at  a  wall  800  miles  per 
hour,  hitting  the  brakes,  and  stop- 
ping short  of  the  wall.  I'm  still 
here.  It's  a  challenge  to  be  able  to 
overcome  the  most  inevitable  of  all 
of  man's  experiences.  I'm  still 
fighting,  still  bitching." 

"I  was  originally  very  curious 
about  what  dying  is  like,"  says 
LaFarge.  "I  think  there  is  a  curios- 
ity about  it,  and  there  is  also  fear. 
One  thanatologist  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  people  who  want  to 
be  with  the  dying  and  people  who 
want  to  be  with  the  experience  of 
dying,  to  sort  of  ride  piggyback 
into  death  and  yet  come  back 
again.  It's  a  form  of  mastery.  Some 
people  master  their  fear  by  doing 
other  things,  but  I  have  attempted 
to  master  mine  by  getting  very 
close  to  it.  It's  like  I'm  not  com- 
fortable in  the  ocean;  I'm  afraid  of 
high  waves.  But  once  I'm  out  in 
the  water  I  get  used  to  them. 

"I  know  I  am  going  to  die,  that 
the  people  around  me  might  die. 
For  those  reasons  I  use  the  death 
of  every  child  to  strengthen  my 
preparation.  Therefore  I  am  very 


grateful  to  the  families  I  work 
with.  I  have  been  drawn  to  this 
work  for  reasons  I  don't  really 
understand.  Probablv  the  most 
likely  reason,  and  I  offer  this  intel- 
lectually, is  that  most  people  have 
a  component  of  themselves  that 
wants  to  die.  By  working  with  the 
d\ing,  I  am  able  to  externalize  that 
part  of  myself." 

It  must  be  excruciating, 
though,  to  continually  lose  people 
who  ha\e  come  to  mean  some- 
thing. "I  get  to  do  a  lot  of  con- 
structive, creative  grieving  and 
mourning,"  she  explains,  "just  by 
going  through  the  videotapes." 
She  gestures  at  several  bookshelves 
in  her  office  stuffed  with  hundreds 
of  tapes.  "Sometimes  I  look  at 
these  boxes  and  think  they  are  like 
little  coffins.  I  think  "Mv  God,  I'm 
surrounded  by  dead  people.'  But 
more  often,  by  watching  the  tapes 
and  working  with  them,  we  just  go 
back  over  our  memories  of  the 
people.  I  think  that's  the  best 
definition  of  mourning — you  have 
to  consciously  or  unconsciously 
re-experience  everv  memorv  vou 
ha\e  of  the  person  who  has  died, 
and  shift  your  sense  of  that  person 
from  one  part  of  your  life  to  an- 
other. Take  the  person  inside 
you." 

LaFarge's  videotaping  project 
is  the  result  of  her  harmonious  col- 
laboration with  many  people.  The 
equipment  is  paid  for  bv  Rhode 
Island  Hospital's  department  of 
psychiatry,  and  LaFarge  says  Dr. 
Andrew  Slaby,  chief  of  psychiatry, 
has  been  "incredibly  supportive. 
The  pediatric  oncology  depart- 
ment, which  is  directed  by  Dr. 
Edwin  Forman,  deserves  a  lot  of 
credit  for  permitting  such  an 
unorthodox  thing  to  grow. "  Fund- 
ing has  been  provided  by  grants 
from  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
Women's  Guild. 

"There  is  always  a  wish  in  a 
dying  person  that  life  has  meant 
something,"  says  LaFarge.  "There 
used  to  be  an  emphasis  on  dying 
with  dignity,  but  it's  shifted  now  to 
the  notion  of  "death  in  character.' 
Allow  the  person,  help  him,  to  die 
in  the  characteristic  way  in  which 


he  lived — compliandy,  defiantly, 
whatever. 

"We  taped  a  man  recently  who 
had  been  in  Vietnam,  where  his 
companv  was  ambushed.  He  and 
one  other  man  were  the  only  sur- 
vivors, and  he  ended  up  carrying 
his  buddy  out.  He  said  to  us,  'If 
I'm  going  to  die  now,  I'm  going  to 
die  carrying  this  guy  out,'  not  any 
other  way.  It's  a  need  to  present 
yourself  a  certain  way,  which  is 
normally  robbed  of  a  dying  per- 
son. Dying  is  so  damned  humiliat- 
ing as  we  do  it  now.  It  leads  to 
tremendous  isolation." 

LaFarge  is  trying  to  break 
through  that  isolation  by  helping 
dying  people  present  their  images 
on  a  videotape  as  they  themselves  see 
them.  Her  work  has  given  her  an 
intense  appreciation  for  life. 
"Someone  once  said  that  any  soci- 
ety needs  a  certain  percentage  of 

"Some  people  want  to  be  with 
the  dying;  others  want  to  be  with 
the  experience  of  dying,  to 
sort  of  ride  piggyback  into  death 
and  yet  come  back  again" 

its  population  to  be  dying  slowly  so 
that  the  rest  of  us  can  vicariously 
appreciate  life  more  by  watching 
them  go  through  it.  Without  death 
life  has  no  definition. 

"I  feel  better  prepared  for  my 
own  death.  I  try  very  hard  not  to 
separate  from  someone  in  anger, 
with  something  left  unsaid.  I  have 
seen  people  who  are  tortured  for 
years  by  something  they  didn't  say. 
Vou  realize  that  you  can  walk  out 
the  door  and  get  hit  by  a  truck.  If 
that's  the  case,  I'd  like  to  be  joy- 
fully anticipating  that." 
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The  Men's  Crew: 
From  Bill  Engeman  '6 1 
to  Steve  Gladstone 


B\  )()Iin  Hscher  "01 
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rowii  looked  like  a  win- 
luM.  lis  men's  crew,  the  fastest  in 
Brown  historv.  was  competing 
against  Har\ard.  the  L'ni\ersity  ot 
Washington,  and  Vale  tor  the 
American  college  rowing  champi- 
onship. Held  on  the  newh- 
dammed  Harsha  Lake  in  the  East 
Fork  of  Ohio's  Miami  Ri\er.  The 
Cincinnati  Regatta  was  in  its  sec- 
ond \ear,  "a  toddling  two.  .  .a  cou- 
rageous but  calamitous  \()ung 
thing,"  according  to  Lonnie 
Wheeler,  writing  the  next  day  in 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Started  by 
Cincinnati  att(jrne\  Bill  Engeman 
'61,  the  homemade  pageant  has 
brought  America's  first  intercolle- 
giate sport  to  the  heartland.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  usurped  what- 
e\er  vestigial  claim  to  being  the 
national  championship  the  Eastern 
Sprints,  "The  Boat  Race"  (Har- 
vard-\'ale),  the  Pacific- 10,  or  the 
Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association 
(captured  b\  Brown  earlier  in  the 
summer)  might  dare  to  hold.  At 
the  core  of  these  seditious  devel- 
opments is  a  surprising  fact.  The 
Cincinnati  Regatta  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  Brown  crew. 

Without  explaining  too  much, 
I  want  to  relate  the  June  18  epic 
from  mv  own  \iewpoint,  which  is 
that  of  a  sometime  rowing  coach 
and  permanent  Brown  oarsman 
from  1957-61  (number  four,  be- 
hind Bill  Engeman,  who  was  cap- 
tain and  stroke).  Sitting  in  the 
stern  of  the  press  boat,  a  small, 
propeller-driven  rectangle  with  a 
butterfly  feinting  above  its  awning, 
I  was  immeasurably  pleased  that 
mv  alma  mater  had  established 
supremacy  over  the  200  American 


rowing  colleges  to  reach  the  na- 
tional championship. 

Off  to  the  side,  two  eight- 
oared  crews  were  streaking  toward 
one  another.  The\  were  not  on  the 
same  track  but  in  their  own  well- 
marked  lanes,  and  thus  a\oided  a 
head-on  collision.  Their  eighteen 
bodies,  then  nine,  then  eighteen, 
rapidly  flickered  apart,  as  if  seen 
through  the  bright  windows  of  two 
passing  subway  cars. 

The  four  crews  kept  tinning 
and  charging  on  one  another, 
their  coxswains  intent  on  a  proper 
warm-up.  Pre-race  starts  and 
sprints  are  usuallv  a  furti\e  acti\- 
ity,  taking  place  behind  a  spit  of 
land,  off  the  course,  imder  a 
bridge.  Here  there  was  no  place  to 
hide.  The  i'our  coxes  were  aboiu 
to  plav  their  hands,  and  the  pot 
was  large:  a  free  trip  to  Henle\, 
England.  .As  if  b\  consensus,  the\ 
refused  to  point  the  bows  in  the 
same  direction.  The  last  possibilit\ 
anv  one  ot  them  wanted  was  a  race 
before  the  race. 

Cries  came  from  the  Brown 
boat,  two  lanes  o\er  from  Har- 
\ard.  "Number  three  jumped  a 
slide!  Have  \ou  got  a  radio?  We 
need  another  seati "  \uml:)er  three 
would  be  Chris  Raxenscroft  '83, 
the  Brown  captain.  "We  can't  hear 
you,"  someone  in  the  Harvard 
boat  said — a  compliment  in  view  of 
the  photo  finish  between  Brown 
and  Har\ard  that  required  fifteen 
minutes  of  judicial  studv  for  the 
Eastern  Sprint  championship  ear- 
lier in  Ma\.  (Har\ard  was  named 
the  winner.)  A  mo\iemaker  aboard 
our  boat,  working  on  an  expensi\e 
film  for  cable  tele\ision,  switched 
the  radio  he  had  been  using  to  in- 
struct the  helicopter  that  was 
pop-popping  behind  some  trees, 
and  contacted  shore.  Brown  rigger 


Donald  "Butch"  Langille  came  out 
in  a  motorboat  and  made  the  re- 
pair right  in  the  shell,  bending  the 
metal  keeper  back  into  place  im- 
der Ravenscroft's  seat.  This  inci- 
dent was  routine  before  a  crew- 
race,  nothing  special,  requiring  a 
little  extra  lowing  bv  Brown,  that 
was  all.  The  12,000  Cincinnati 
Reds  tans  who  were  watching, 
howe\er,  were  used  to  baseball 
games  that  start  on  time.  An  er- 
rant   speedboat    with    water    skier. 


JOHN  FORASIE 


The  Brown  men's  crew  on  the  Seekonk. 

stirring  up  tlie  course,  caused  an- 
other delay.  Tiie  Coast  Guard 
hadn't  decided  the  event  was  large 
enough  vet  to  close  the  lake  off. 

At  last  the  bulk  of  the  carefully 
limited  retintie  approached  the 
starting  line — more  press,  the 
officials,  the  judges  imported  from 
distant  states,  the  four  coaches 
clri\en  bv  Bill  Engeman. 

"Press  boat,  you'll  have  to 
mo\e. "  the  head  judge  said,  stand- 
ing in  a  bow,  wearing  a  dignified 


dark  blazer  that  looked  either  fes- 
tive or  funereal.  "\'ou'll  ha\e  to 
circle  around  and  go  with  the  race 
behind  us.  We  want  good  co\er- 
age,  btu  our  first  resp(jnsibilit\  is  a 
fair  race  on  the  best  possible  water 
without  interfering  waves. " 

The  pressboat  started  backing 
out  of  the  lake  and  up  the  creek. 
A  corpulent  rep(Mter  from  Sports 
llluslralcd  shifted  his  position  for  a 
joke  and  made  the  bow  plunge. 
Thirteen     people     with     heavy 


equipment  had  eli)owed  otu  others 
t(j  get  aboard — an  o\erload.  "Let's 
trim  the  boat  In  putting  more 
weight  in  the  stern,"  someone  said. 
It  was  done.  "Now  if  everybody 
stays  where  they  are  we  should  be 
all  right." 

"Are  you  sure  we  can  keep 
up?"  the  moviemaker  said,  looking 
ruefully  at  his  on-boat  cameraman. 
"We  did  last  year,"  the  driver  said. 

The  moviemaker  was  not  hav- 
ing a  good  day.  Only  two  coaches 
consented  to  pasting  small  remote 
microphones  on  the  coxswains' 
bodies.  Dick  Erickson  of  Washing- 
ton and  Tony  Johnson  of  Yale 
agreed  to  go  along  with  this  at- 
tempt to  convey  the  excitement  of 
rowing  to  a  general  audience. 
Harry  Parker  of  Harvard  and 
Steve  Gladstone  of  Brown  refused. 
As  Ciiris  Snell  '84,  the  Brown  cox- 
swain, said,  "I  just  couldn't  handle 
it.  Besides,  I  swear  too  much." 

The  sterns  of  the  poised  shells 
were  back  to  the  starting  plat- 
forms, each  in  the  hand  of  a  nov- 
ice oarswoman.  The  bows,  how- 
ever, kept  blowing  off-line  in  a 
slight,  cjuartering  headwind.  Yale 
came  loose,  had  to  re-attach  itself. 
At  last  all  foiu"  of  the  coxswains' 
hands  were  down. 

"Five.  .  .fi)ur.  .  .THREE.  .  ." 
the  starter  sh(nited. 

The  newsmen  ran  up  in  the 
bow. 

"Don't  do  that!"  the  driver 
cried. 

".  .  .ONE!.  .  .ARE  YOU 
READY!  ROW!!" 

The  engine  roared.  A  cold 
wave  swept  over  us.  "Get  back 
where  vou  were!"  A  camera  and 
some  batteries  were  in  two  feet  of 
water.  "Pick  it  up!"  The  boat  stag- 
gered, about  to  turn  over.  Another 
man  and  I,  choosing  to  neglect  the 
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the  ,i>atf  m  ilic  siiiii.  so  ilii'  waiei 
ran  oui. 

B\  ilic  liiuf  1  looked  u|)  the 
race  was  gone,  beyond  1,000  me- 
ters, p.ist  ilie  halfwav  ])oiiU. 
"Wliat's  liappeiiiiii!;?"  someone 
ciied.  No  one  knew.  We  were 
nndeiway  bnt  nnalile  to  cauli  up. 

"Bi-own's  ahead!"  1  screamed. 
'■'Ihev  jumped  "em!  Thev  look 
good.  too.  Brown  is  in  command!" 

Most  ot  the  newsmen  tuined 
to  walch  int'  instead  ot  the  lace, 
unable  to  see  that  any  crew  was 
aliead,  ama/ed  b\  my  rabid  Noice, 
disbelie\ing  that  an\(ine  could  de- 
termine the  lead  from  halt  a  mile 
behind. 

"Go  on,"  a  lepoiter  finally 
said.  "Tell  us  more."  I  took  a  rat- 
ing with  my  \vatch.  ■■Bro\\ns  at  39 
strokes  a  minute,"  I  said. 

In  the  coaches"  boat  up  by  the 
crews,  Harr\  Parker  was  complain- 
ing about  tlie  long  \\aves  still  echo- 
ing back  and  forth  across  the 
course  from  the  water  skier.  "They 
won't  be  able  to  do  anything  in 
this,"  he  said.  His  "they"  was  Har- 
\ard,    of  coinse.    Washington    was 

Brown  won  the  IRA  championship, 
but  coxswain  Chris  Snell  '84 
says  the  crew's  best  race  was 
the  Eastern  Sprints:  "We  rowed 
through  the  whole  pack" 

first,  wearing  white  shirts  like 
Br(;wn.  Washington,  not  Brown, 
jumped  the  pack.  W'ashington  was 
at  39,  so  was  Bnjwn.  Harvard  anfl 
\'ale  were  at  36. 

Coming  into  the  last  500  me- 
ters, Harvard  at  42  began  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  pack,  which  was 
more  than  a  length  to  the  rear  of 
Washington,  which  was  falling 
apart.  Washington  had  rowed  the 
body  of  the  race  faster  and  harder 
than  they  practiced.  "We  caught  a 
series  of  crabs — mini-crabs — in  the 
last  500,"  a  6'8"  Washington  oars- 
man, his  girltriend  hanging  onto 
his  wrist,  told  me  seven  horns  after 
the  race.  Harvard,  charging,  won 
b\  a  deck-length  on  the  last  suoke, 
a  victory  confirmed  b\  the  judges 
after  examining  a  videotape. 
30  Brown  was  third.  Yale  fourth.   1  he 


times:  li,n\,nd  5:59. (i.  W.ishiugton 
(i:00.  Brown  ('):05.L',  \ale  ('):05.(1. 
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I  ilie  i  lolidax  Inn  ol 
Cincimiati,  which  contains  a  water- 
fall in  the  lobb\.  Coach  Steve 
Ciladstone  and  the  whole  Brown 
crew,  maintaining  that  they  rowed 
a  line  race,  offered  no  excuses. 

Clearly,  though,  the  taste  ot 
ashes  was  in  their  mouths.  Those 
ashes  don't  exist  unless  you  had  a 
chance.  What  a  chance  it  was. 

In  defeating  Vale,  the  1982 
national  diampions,  for  the  third 
time  in  1983,  Brown  showed  that 
the  earlier  performances  were  no 
fluke.  .'\nd  Yale's  was  hardly  an 
oft-vear  crew,  having  won  "The 
Boat  Race"  just  two  weeks  before, 
upsetting  the  same  Harvard  crew 
over  four  miles  by  four-and-one- 
hall  lengths.  .According  to  Coach 
Johnson,  a  former  teammate  of 
Bill  Engeman  at  Washington  and 
Lee  High  School  in  Arlington, 
\'irginia.  "that  race  was  the  sweet- 
est victory  of  my  career." 

The  high  point  of  the  season 
for  Brown,  as  far  as  public  recog- 
nition is  concerned,  was  its  stub- 
born half-length  victory  o\er  an 
improved  Navy  in  the  IR.A  cham- 
pionship. With  that  win  Brown 
lived  up  to  its  number-one  seed- 
ing— a  gratifving  achievement. 
This  was  the  second  Brown  crew 
to  win  the  IRA,  the  first  being  the 
1979  varsit\'  coached  by  Victor 
Michalson.  In  winning  the  1983 
cup.  Steve  Gladstone,  in  his  second 
year  at  Brown,  became  the  second 
coach  in  history  to  win  with  crews 
from  both  coasts  (a  Universitv  of 
C^alifornia  crew  of  his  won  the  IR.A 
in  1976). 

Asked  which  race  this  year  was 
Brown's  best,  however,  coxswain 
Snell  didn't  hesitate.  "The  Eastern 
Sprints,"  he  said.  "We  rowed 
through  the  whole  pack.  That's 
more  fun.  All  year  we've  been  best 
with  another  crew  next  to  us.  We 
always  move  then,  every  time,  and 
the  other  crews  know  it,  so  they 
try  to  avoid  that  situation.  Here  we 
lost  contact  and  couldn't  penetrate. 


We'd   never   seen   a   start    like   that 
[Washington's]." 

Snell  is  a  fine-steering  cox- 
swain, extremely  aggressive  yet 
generous  with  his  time.  He  held 
extra  bi-weeklv  meetings  to  train 
the  other  Brown  coxswains  and 
participated  witli  all  ot  them  in 
time-consuming  paiis  racing  (two 
oarsmen  with  one  oar  apiece  and  a 
cox)  to  help  determine  tinal  boat- 
ings in  the  eights.  The  varsity  boat 
experienced  onlv  one  change  in 
personnel  all  year — alter  dual 
races  with  Harvard  and  Northeast- 
ern in  which  Brown,  incongru- 
ously, did  not  do  well. 

The  boating  from  the  Eastern 
Sprints  on  had  Chris  Smith  '85  ot 
Westwood,  Massachusetts,  at  bow, 
"a  wonderful  guv  and  clean  oars- 
man, ver\  sharp,  with  good  boat 
sense,"  according  to  Gladstone. 
The  coach  described  number  two, 
Ted  Shields  '84,  from  Shawnee, 
Kansas,  as  "a  runner,  candici, 
open,  yciung,  a  real  competitor 
who  knows  how  to  put  himselt 
out."  At  three  was  the  rugged 
Ravenscroft,  of  Naugatuck,  Con- 
necticut, a  former  lineman  in  toot- 
ball,  "very  responsible,  very  consci- 
entious"; at  four,  Geoff  McKee 
'85,  of  Miami,  Florida,  a  former 
basketball  plaver  who  made  the 
varsitv  although  he  only  started 
rowing  in  October.  Five  was  Jon 
Kissick  '85,  of  Philadelphia,  "a  free 
spirit,  hard  worker,  very  talented"; 
six,  Jon  Smith  '83,  of  Swampscott, 
Massachusetts,  "a  real  bull,  a 
horse,  the  big  tuna."  At  the 
difficult  position  of  seven  was  Val- 
erio  Ferme  '83.  ot  Milan,  Italv,  "a 
good  oarsman  and  great  spirit,  lit- 
tle— 6'!",  in  the  mid- 170s." 

The  stroke,  Nick  Justicz  '84, 
was  a  former  swimmer  whose  fa- 
ther won  repeated  medals  in 
double  sculls  at  Henley.  By  the 
time  of  the  Cincinnati  Regatta, 
Justicz  had  rowed  for  onlv  thirteen 
months.  Sometime  after  losing  the 
Eastern  Sprints  final  to  spurting- 
from-behind  Harvard  by  an  inch 
or  two  (in  fact,  the  Harvard  shell, 
a  one-of-a-kind,  plvwood-and- 
Spanish-mahoganv  special  built  bv 
master  craftsman  Graham  King, 
was  three  feet  longer  than  Brown's 


Steve  Gladstone:  From  Harvard  to  California 
(where  he  was  national  team  coach)  to  Brown. 


factory-made  Carbocraft,  and  the 
boats  were  started  with  their  sterns 
even,  not  their  bows),  Justicz  made 
a  statement  that  \'aie  may  iia\e 
heard.  "The  wa\'  to  beat  Harxard," 
lie  said,  "is  by  a  length  or  more." 

Then  there  was  Coach  Glad- 
stone himself  and  his  wife,  Terese, 
who  liolds  a  fine  Claliic  disdain  for 
certain  cherished  American  institu- 
tions. "The  Boat  Race — Vale- 
Har\ard — bah!"  she  said.  "We're 
going  to  start  a  four-mile  race  next 
year:  Brown-Princeton." 
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te\e  Gladstone  rowed  in 
the  Henley  Regatta  for  Kent 
School,  then  was  a  member  of  \'ic 
Michalson's  IRA-winning  freshnian 
crew  in  1960  at  S\racuse  Uni\er- 
sity.  After  college  he  tried  to  work 
in  a  New  York  ad  agency,  couldn't 
stand  it,  thought  only  of  crew. 
When  he  tried  to  break  loose, 
Dartmouth  turned  him  down  for 
its  freshman  coaching  post.  With 
the  help  of  recommendations  from 
\'ic  Michalson.  he  landed  the 
freshman  job  at  Princeton.  He 
nio\ed  from  there  to  the  Har\ard 
lightweights,  whose  undefeated 
\arsities    terrorized     the     Harvard 


heavyweights  and  beat  them  so 
badh  they  refused  to  practice  to- 
gether any  more.  He  went  from 
there  to  California  to  Brown.  He 
has  been  the  national  team  coach 
twice. 

It  is  interesting  to  go  out  with 
Gladstone  in  a  laiuich  and  witness 
one  of  his  decepti\ely  low-keyed, 
non-stop  Seekonk  Ri\er  practices. 
Like  Harvard's  Harry  Parker, 
whose  winning  percentage  for  a 
long  career  is  about  .920,  he 
doesn't  blabber.  When  he  speaks, 
the  oarsmen  listen.  "Steve  doesn't 
analyze  any  one  thing  too  much," 
his  wife  says.  "For  him,  coaching  is 
art.  He  keeps  it  all  together."  That 
is  cjuite  a  trick  in  a  sport  that  uses 
more  technique  than  tennis  or 
golf. 

"The  more  I  coach,  the  less 
important  teclinic|ue  seems,"  Glad- 
stone sa)s,  "although  I'm  very  in- 
terested in  it.  The  three  Eastern 
crews  in  Cincinnati  row  pretty 
much  the  same.  The  different 
oarsmen  would  be  practicalh  in- 
terchangeable." 

Stressing  qualities  such  as  the 
"brightness"  of  a  crew,  he  says, 
"B\  brightness  I  don't  mean  math- 
ematical aptitude  or  that  somebody 
must  be  a  plasma  physicist,  but  a 
kind    of    matiuity.    We    all    have 


doubts  about  our  capabilities  and 
ability  to  complete  things.  .  .but 
the  people  who  are  a  little  brighter 
or  steadier  lia\e  strong  feelings 
and  aren't  hindered  by  the  blocks 
and  traps  of  the  insecure.  They 
can  get  everything  out  there  is  to 
get  out.  And  they  can  deal  with 
groups  and  have  goals  and  they 
love  competition.  They're  not  dis- 
tracted by  the  unexpected.  It 
conies  down  to  great  self-confi- 
dence. We  ha\e  people  like  that. " 

One  of  Gladstone's  much- 
\ounger  brothers  is  a  sailmaker 
and  one  is  a  boat-builder.  His  le- 
tired  father,  Henr\  Gladstone  of 
California,  a  broadcaster  for  WOR 
in  New  York  for  thirty  years, 
conies  to  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
to  broadcast  the  final  500  meters 
of  the  Eastern  Sprints  each  Ma\ . 

Consoling  Justicz  after  the 
race,  Gladstone  said,  "You  have  to 
put  your  heart  and  soul  into  an\ 
single-minded  activity  to  the  point 
that  you'll  get  depressed  if  you 
don't  succeed.  It's  hard — but  vou 
have  to  take  that  risk.  You  have  to 
keep  it  fun,  you  have  to  keep  it 
sharp.    Otherwise,    you    might    as 

"Rowing  is  a  complete  exercise," 
says  Steve  Gladstone.  "But  more 
important,  is  what  it  does  for 
your  spirit.  You're  half  floating, 
half -flying — there's  joy  " 

well  be  a  zombie."  "You'\e  got  to 
keep  plugging,"  Justicz  agreecl. 

For  Gladstone,  rowing  is  not 
dedication  but  passion.  "I  can't 
think  of  a  more  complete  exer- 
cise," he  said  in  an  article  entitled 
"Rowing,"  written  by  his  sister, 
Valerie  Brooks,  a  freelance  writer 
(Rowing  USA.  August/September, 
1982).  "It's  good  for  your  heart, 
legs,  back,  arms.  Nothing  is  left 
out.  But  more  important  is  what  it 
does  for  your  spirit,  whether  you 
are  with  others  or  alone.  You're 
half   floating,    half    fl\ing — there's 

joy." 

Brown  lost  only  two  \arsity 
oarsmen — though  strong  ones, 
Ravenscroft  and  Jon  Smith — to 
graduation.  The  freshmen,  taught 
to  row  by  Will  Scoggins,  a  former 
Harvard  heavyweight  and  contract        31 


negoii.itdi  will)  iR\fi  loiulu'd  l)e- 
toir  Si-pii'iiilK-i  i;i<S2.  Imislu'd  a 
tifmeiuloiis  second  to  Hai\ard  in 
till-  Eastern  Sprints.  The  tresh- 
niens  tliiid  plaie  in  the  huge  IRA 
was  pioniisiui;.  too.  Sevent\-five 
male  tieshinen  tinned  ont  loi  tiie 
spoit  last  Jail.  Lant;ille.  tiie  Blown 
linger,  calls  Scoggins  an  extension 
ol  Steve  C.ladstone.  "  1  lieie's  a  lot 
ot  lire  in  the  hoathoiise,"  jnsticz 
savs.  "It's  feeding  itself  and  will 
keep  on  gi'owing  next  \eai'. " 
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o  Brown  ciews  before 
Bill  Engenian  were  able  to  get  the 
sport  recognized.  Without  him, 
Brown  crew  might  not  exist  today. 
When  the  tall,  skinny  Enge- 
man  appeared  on  the  furrowed 
dock  of  the  Narragansett  Boat 
Club  in  ()cU)ber  1957  (the  dock 
was  furrcjwed  from  having  been  a 
Naval    batter\    target),    he    looked 

The  1960  crew,  though  not  recognized 
as  a  varsity  sport,  did  well  enough 
to  be  invited  to  the  Olympic  trials, 
where  they  led  in  both  of  their 
races  until  the  final  500  meters 

weak.  In  high  school,  unlike  Clap- 
tain  Johnson,  he  hadn't  been  able 
to  make  the  fust  three  boats  but 
stroked  a  t|uacl  (four  men  with  two 
oars  apiece).  "He  is  the  only  oars- 
man I  ever  underestimated."  the 
Washington  and  Lee  High  School 
coach.  C;h<n-Iie  Butt.  says.  His  fust 
day  on  the  Seekonk,  Engeman  was 
rather  foul-mouthed  because  he 
didn't  like  the  dangerous  angle  at 
which  the  freshman  shell  had  to 
come  out  of  the  shed  at  low  tide.  I 
can't  recall  hearing  him  swear 
again  since  that  time. 

Engeman  was  the  mid-Atlantic 
junior  sculling  champion  at  seven- 
teen and  won  the  iiuermediate 
sculls  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Harry  Parker  won 
the  senior  sculls  there  the  same 
day.  So  promising  was  Engeman  as 
a  sculler  that  his  parents  imported 
a  Staempfli  single  from  Switzer- 
land, hoping  he  would  go  after 
32  Parker  in  the  1960  Olympic  Trials. 


Bill  Engeman  (in  blue  shirt)  and  a  regatta  official  in  Cincinnati. 


But  the  two  never  raced,  and  the 
Staempfli  remained  basically  un- 
used until  he  sold  it. 

The  reason  was  his  goal-setting 
that  kept  inxohing  him  more 
deeply  in  the  Brown  crew.  "W'e're 
going  to  win  the  Dad  Vail,"  he 
would  say.  turning  around  in  the 
shell  and  facing  us,  "or  I'm  going 
to  quit  and  row  my  single.  I  want 
to  anyway.""  Surprising  him  bv 
solving  major  crises  e\ery  other 
minute,  we  helped  him  win  the 
Dad  Vail  (the  largest  college  re- 
gatta in  the  United  States  for  small 
and  beginning  rowing  programs). 
We  mo\ed  up  to  the  next  league, 
the  next  goal. 

B\  his  junior  year.  Engeman 
had  achieved  such  \erbal  restraint 
that  he  stopped  the  rest  of  us.  as 
well,  from  e\er  sa\ing  an\thing 
that  might  offend  the  college  ad- 
ministration, most  of  whose  mem- 
bers, we  were  coiuinced,  were 
opposed  to  rowing  as  a  sport  or 
club,  throughout,  we  were  mak- 
ing contacts,  picking  up  a  good 
amateur  coach  in  a  bar,  begging 
motorboats,  recruiting  potential 
oarsmen,  rowing  at  least  ten  miles 
a  practice,  running  and  running, 
winning  races,  soliciting  contribu- 
tions, holding  walkathons,  falling 
asleep  in  class,  and  using  e\ery 
trick  known  to  any  growing  sports 
program.    We    had    the    Providence 


Journal  fully  behind  us — and  after 
that  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
New  York  Times,  and  Sports  Illus- 
trated, wfiich,  in  a  teatiue  on  the 
Brown-Dartmouth  race,  called  us 
"  The  Orphans  (jf  the  Seekonk."" 

In  the  summer  of  19(30,  de- 
spite our  conspicuous  lack  of  form, 
we  were  invited  to  the  Olympic 
Trials,  where  we  led  in  both  of  our 
races  until  the  last  500  meters,  for- 
feiting a  trip  to  Rome.  We  had 
done  well  enough  for  Brown  to 
give  us  the  option  of  becoming  a 
varsity  sport  in  the  fall  of  1960. 
We  voted  unanimously  (as  crews 
always  do)  to  remain  a  club  for 
another  \ear.  BiU  we  got  to  inter- 
\iew  candidates  and  chose  the  first 
paid  coach,  Victor  Michalson,  who 
built  the  sport  to  its  present  le\el 
through  the  next  two  decades. 

Rowing  historians  consider  the 
first  \'ale-Har\ard  race  in  1852  a 
"national"  race  in  a  limited  sense 
only.  The  130-year-old  goal  of  a 
true  national  regatta  remained 
"surprisingly  elusi\e,"  in  the  words 
of  California  coach  Mike  Living- 
ston. The  IR.A  at  Poughkeepsie, 
later  Marietta,  then  Ssracuse  be- 
came a  traditional  race,  not  a  na- 
tional championship.  Perennialh, 
Yale  or  Harvard  was  good  enough 
to  confuse  the  issue  of  who  in  the 
countr\  was  champion. 

Bill  Engeman  recei\ed  a  prize 


this  year  from  the  United  States 
Rowing  Association  just  as  he  re- 
ceived one  from  Brown  some  years 
back.  Yale  grackiate  Emory  Clark, 
a  member  of  the  1964  Olympic 
Championship  crew,  calls  Enge- 
man  simph  "a  magician."  USRA 
President  William  HoUenbeck  said, 
"One  man  is  responsible  for  the 
Cincinnati  Regatta  and  one  man 
alone."  Both  at  Brown  and  at 
Cincinnati,  other  people  re- 
sponded to  what  the  man  had  to 
sav.  and  the  wa\  that  he  said  it. 


I 


.  am  not  the  chairman  of  this 
regatta,"  Bill  Engeman  savs  in  Cin- 
cinnati. "I  don't  ha\e  an\thing  to 
do  with  it."  He  is,  however,  presi- 
dent of  the  East  Fork  Water  Sports 
Association.  We  are  unwinding 
nianv  miles  of  steel  cable  across 
Harsha  Lake,  clipping  on  more 
than  600  imperfectly-spaced  buoys 
as  the  cable  pays  out.  Only  twenty- 
four  hours  are  left  imtil  the  full 
da\  of  men's  and  women's  compe- 
tition will  begin  with  the  USR.A 
Midwest  regionals,  a  paraplegic 
Row-Cat  demonstration,  kayak  and 
canoeing  events,  then,  late  in  the 
afternt:ion,  the  college  race.  We  are 
helping  Detroit's  Bill  Smoke,  the 
designated  builder  of  the  1984 
Ohmpic  course,  in  one  of  his  ma- 
jor rehearsals.  Emory  Clark's  arti- 
cle in  Rowing  USA  mentioned  that 
the  Cincinnati  course  was  un- 
buoyed.  "The  point  is  to  show  that 
we're  trying,"  Bill  Engeman  says. 
He  is  worried  that  his  two  sons  are 
tiring  themsehes  in  related,  last- 
minute  construction  projects. 
Scullers  and  oarsmen  both,  the\ 
must  compete.  And  he  is  worried 
that  the  hordes  of  Cincinnati-area 
high  school  and  college  students, 
who  also  row  out  of  the  boathouse 
and  will  compete,  ha\e  done  too 
much.  Ten  of  them,  already  ex- 
hausted, are  schedided  to  go 
swimming  that  night  to  adjust  the 
spacing  in  the  buoys  we  are  drop- 
ping. 

Vast  parties  with  bands,  danc- 
ing, tents,  unlimited  bars,  sophisti- 
cated    conversation,     the     British 


.Ambassador  Sir  01i\er  Wright, 
and  so  on,  are  about  to  demon- 
strate once  again  what  area  of  the 
coimtry  Jay  Catsby  came  from. 
The  Brown  Club  is  holding  a 
party,  too.  The  three  main  regatta 
sponsors  are  the  Fifth  Third  Bank. 
which  pays  for  travel  to  Cincinnati; 
the  Holiday  Inn,  which  provides 
free  rooms;  and  British  Airways, 
which  gave  the  ten  roimd-trip 
tickets  to  the  Henley  Regatta  in 
England  (for  the  winning  eight 
oarsmen,  cox,  and  coach).  The 
regatta  earned  moie  than  $10,000 
for  the  Cincinnati  Center  for  De- 
\elopmental  Disorders  the  first 
year,  and  more  than  $30,000  this 
second  year,  most  of  which  came 
from  $25  tickets  sold  to  people 
who  wanted  access  to  a  special 
tent.  Anvbodv  who  didn't  want  to 
be  in  the  tent  could  come  for  free. 

'Its  way  out  of  m\  hands,"  Bill 
says.  "I  decided  to  get  a  boat 
again,  that's  all,  and  I  wanted  a 
boathouse  to  put  it  in."  Soon  the 
Ohio  park  s\stem  was  researching 
and  suppcjrting  a  higher  Engeman 
goal.  Then  there  was  a  boathouse 
full  of  ecjuipment  shared  more 
equitably  ancl  more  cheaph  than 
in  almost  an\  other  rowing  place. 
There  was  a  full  house  of  coaches 
throughout  the  Cincinnati  area, 
most  of  whom  never  rowed,  read- 
ing manuals  and  watching  their 
secondar\  school  athletes,  along 
with  joint  college  crews,  compete 
for  city  championships — a  separate 
annual  regatta.  People — those  who 
had  once  rowed  or  had  an  aunt 
who  did  or  were  just  ciuious — got 
in  the  act.  Each  member  of  a 
large,  jolly,  capable  group  from 
the  Cincinnati  business  establish- 
ment studied  for  the  USRA  test 
that  c^ualihes  one  to  officiate  in  a 
safe,  well-riui  rowing  regatta — and 
passed  it. 

A  few  college  oarsmen,  used  to 
the  always-perfect  finish-line 
broadcast  systems  ol  the  Eastern 
Sprints,  the  PAC-10.  the  IRA,  and 
'The  Boat  Race,"  didn't  feel  too 
comfortable.  They  had  to  win  one 
of  those  other  regattas,  howexer,  if 
they  wanted  to  participate  in  the 
big,  homemade  one. 

A     day     before     the     race. 


Harvard  put  the  fragile  bow  of 
their  Graham  King  special  in  the 
air  space  between  two  barrels  of  a 
freshly  constructed  float  about  to 
be  towed  out  to  the  course.  Harry 
Parker  uttered  one  word. 
"Docking,"  he  said.  Raising  and 
carrying  the  shell,  the  crew- 
brushed  its  stern  on  the  outboard 
motor  Parker  had  just  pulled  up 
on  the  dock,  but  not  hard  enough 
to  cause  a  hole. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  by  the 
boathouse,  they  sent  an  oarlock 
through  the  tail  light  of  a  car — Bill 
Engeman's  Subaru. 

"Oh  no.  .  .that's  it,  now  you"\e 
done  it!"  Parker  said.  "Who's  Bill 
Engeman?  He's  just  the  guy  who's 
putting  on  this  show.  You'\e  lost 
the  race.  We're  going  home  to- 
morrow morning." 

A  single  image,  above  all.  stays 
in  mind — the  Brown  trailer  about 
to  return  east  carrxing  three  shells: 
Harvard,  Brown,  ancl  \'ale.  From 
the  top  down  these  three  great 
unixersities — and  Bill  Engeman 
— are  helping  spread  rowing 
throughout  the  Midwest. 

John  Escher,  who  xvas  a  rowing  cuadi  fit 
Skidmore  College  and  West  Virgniui 
University,  is  noiv  a  freelance  writer,  liv- 
i)ig  in  Front  Roytd,  Mrginia. 
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^^^^  onie  lime  ago  I  decided 
that  if  e\er  called  upon  to  deli\er 
a  talk  on  an  occasion  such  as  this  I 
would  try  to  place  my  name  in  the 
Giiiuuess  Book  of  Rironls  for  setting 
one  in  bre\itv  in  commencement 
speech-making.  "Friends,"  I  was 
going  to  say.  "your  first  obligation 
in  your  futine  careers  is  to  enjoy 
yourselves.  Do  not  listen  to  the 
bores  who  would  try  to  persuade 
you  otherwise  and  urge  that  you 
rise  to  the  challenge  of  this  or  that 
and  thereby  bore  vour  students  as 
well  as  yourselves.  There  are  al- 
ready powerful  forces  purveying 
boredom  in  American  life:  televi- 
sion, so  many  of  our  politicians, 
challenge  issuers,  and,  alas,  so 
much  of  our  recent  literature  and 
what  passes  for  the  arts.  It  is  up  to 
you  scholars  and  universities  to 
lead  a  coutiterre\'olution  that 
would  restore  a  sense  of  piopor- 
tion,  hiunor,  and  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment to  oiu"  national  mood.  For 
without  these  qualities  not  onlv 
intellectual  life,  but  our  democratic 


institutions  are  bound  to  decay 
and  eventually  atrophy."  Then  I 
was  going  to  sit  down. 

On  further  reflection  I  decided 
this  would  not  do.  As  a  student  of 
politics  and  especially  rexohuions, 
I've  learned  that  a  direct  and  im- 
pulsise  assault  on  an  established 
institution,  such  as  the  plague  of 
masochistic  solemnity  hanging  o\er 
our  society,  seldom  succeeds.  I 
recalled  what  happened  to  the  late 
Senator  Humphrev  in  the  1968 
elections.  He  was  incautious 
enough  to  announce  that  he  would 
campaign  on  the  platform  of 
"politics  of  joy."  There  were  im- 
mediate and  indignant  criticisms 
from  sourpusses  of  all  political 
persuasions.  Mr.  Humphrey  lost 
the  election  to  a  man  who,  what- 
ever his  other  qualities,  did  not 
exactly  radiate  jo\  and  lightness  of 
spirit  in  his  politics.  And  so  a  revo- 
lution as  counterrevolution  must 
sometimes  conceal  its  aims  and 
imitate  the  enemy's  tactics.  I  shall 
therefore  simimon  whatever  skills 
at  solemnity  I  possess,  thus  better 
to  mask  my  subversive  message. 

Mv  academic  interests  ha\e 
centered  in  the  last  twentv  years  or 


Professor  Ulam  in 
his  Harvard  office. 


so  on  Russian  and  So\iet  history 
and  politics.  I  would  thus  tend  to 
identih  myself  professionally  as  a 
student  of  So\iet  and  Russian  af- 
fairs. But  more  recentl)  I  became 
aware,  initially  to  my  surprise, 
then  with  resignation,  and  fi- 
nalh' — why  conceal  it? — with  a  cer- 
tain smugness  that  I  have  acquired 
another  professional  iden- 
tification. I  am  a  Soviet  expert,  or, 
as  soiTie  people  call  it,  Kremlinolo- 
gist.  "Expert,"  I  had  hitherto  be- 
lieved, was  the  proper  appellation 
for  a  man  who  could  do  something 
most  people  can't,  but  in  the  most 
direct  and  practical  way.  Your 
plumber  is  an  expert  because  he 
can  fix  your  kitchen  sink. 

In  contrast,  Einstein,  e.g.,  was 
not  an  expert,  because  though  he 
disc(i\ered  important  laws  go\ern- 
ing  the  universe,  he  never  claimed, 
nor  did  other  people  expect  him, 
to  be  able  to  do  an\thing  about 
them. 

Vet  my  pedantic  objections 
soon  gave  way  to  the  realization 
that    you    cannot    resist    an    idea 

'Mr.  Andropov  is  said  to  listen  to 
jlenn  Miller  and  read  Jacqueline 
iusann.  Let  me  assure  you  that  no 
me  who  enjoys  Glenn  Miller  could 
ie  a  devotee  of  Valley  of  the  Dolls" 

whose  time  has  come.  American 
societ)-  expects  man\  of  us  in  aca- 
demic life  to  be  experts,  and  those 
who  ha\e  qualms  about  being  such 
become  suspect  in  its  eyes:  Perhaps 
they  are  not  scholars  at  all,  or,  if 
so,  of  the  i\ory  tower  \ariety?  Or 
is  something  basicalh  wrong  with 
them — are  they  unpatriotic,  averse 
to  supplementing  their  meager 
salaries,  fearful  of  hobnobbing 
with  the  great  of  this  world?  And 
then  I  noticed  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  and  students  were  far 
from  sharing  mv  doubts:  indeed, 
man\  of  them  zestfulh  claimed  the 
title  of  expert.  As  I  obser\ed  them, 
there  was  occasionally  a  faraway 
look  in  their  eyes:  Physically  they 
were  giving  or  taking  courses  and 
seminars  at  Harvard,  Columbia, 
etc.,  but,  I  daresay,  in  their  minds 
they  saw  themselves  in  that  base- 
ment  room    in    the   White    House, 


on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  State 
Department,  and/or  Facing  the 
Nation.  And  so  I  becaine  an  ex- 
pert. 


B 


lU  it  soon  became  clear 
to  me  that,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
wards (spiritual  as  well  as  mater- 
ial), there  were  burdens  inherent 
in  the  title.  We  Soviet  specialists 
are  perhaps  the  most  exposed  de- 
tachment of  the  great  army  of 
experts.  For  one,  our  claim  to  and 
the  usefulness  of  our  expertise  are 
at  times  questioned:  A  colleague  of 
mine  was  once  asked  how  he  could 
tell  what  was  really  taking  place  in 
Soviet  politics,  when  practicalK  all 
materials  on  the  subject  come  from 
the  official  Moscow  sources.  "You 
can  learn  a  great  deal  by  reading 
between  the  lines  in  Pravda."  m\ 
expert  friend  replied  diffidently. 
"Well,"  continued  his  tormentor, 
"I  can  see  that  to  be  an  expert  on 
the  USSR  you  do  not  have  to 
know  Russian,  for  certainly  what  is 
between  the  lines  in  Pravda  is  just 
blank  space." 

Also  I  discovered  that  while  a 
scholar  earns  his  reputation  b\ 
explaining  things  in  the  past  or 
present,  the  expert,  especially  in 
my  field,  is  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce authoritatively  on  what  is 
going  to  happen.  When  Nikita 
Khrushchev  was  suddenly  over- 
thrown in  1964  I,  along  with  my 
professional  colleagues,  found 
myself  under  fire.  How  could  we 
have  failed  to  predict  the  momen- 
tous event?  Yes,  I  defended  my- 
self, there  had  been  signs  that  the 
ebullient  Soviet  leader's  grip  on 
power  was  weakening.  But  great 
though  my  expertise  on  things 
Soviet  was,  how  could  it  compare 
with  that  of  Nikita  Khrushchev 
himself?  And  yet  there  he  was. 
blitheh  vacationing  on  the  Black 
Sea,  while  back  in  Moscow  Brezh- 
nev and  Kosygin  were  putting  the 
last  touches  on  the  plot  to  do  him 
in.  And  so  the  expert's  lot  is  often 
not  a  happy  one. 

But  apart  from  real  or  alleged 
prophetic     powers,     what    can    or 


should  be  the  scholar's  relationship 
to  public  policy?  Let  us  begin  with 
the  obvious:  In  a  field  such  as 
mine,  the  areas  of  expertise  and  of 
policy-making  certainly  should 
overlap,  but  they  should  not  be 
confused  with  each  other.  A 
scholar  who  shapes  the  bulk  of  his 
research  exclusively  with  policy- 
making in  mind  stands  in  great 
danger  of  coming  up  with  flawed 
conclusions.  I  am  far  from  insinu- 
ating that  an  academic  background 
incapacitates  a  person  from  being 
a  policy-maker.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  professor  cannot  be  as  or 
more  effective  as  a  securitv  ad- 
viser, secretary  of  state,  or  presi- 
dent than  a  businessman  or  a  sen- 
ior partner  in  one  of  the  pres- 
tigious East  Coast  law  firms.  But  in 
our  system,  and  rightly  so,  a  deci- 
sion-inaker  also  has  to  be  a  politi- 
cian; while  a  scholar  must  strive, 
and  I  realize  this  is  a  coimsel  of 
perfection,  to  keep  politics  and 
political  ambition  from  in- 
fluencing his  work. 

If  rightly  conceived,  scholar- 
ship, apart  from  its  inherent  value, 
can  indeed  be  of  great  help  to  a 
democracy  such  as  ours.  In  the 
past,  the  simple  maxim  that  had 
governed  the  foreign  policv  of  the 
republic  held  that  other  nations  be 
considered  as  "friends  in  peace 
and  enemies  in  war."  In  this  com- 
plex world,  this,  alas,  can  no 
longer  be  considered  an  adequate 
precept.  The  scholar's  function  is 
to  try  to  exj^lain  this  world  to  the 
public,  and  insofar  as  is  humanly 
possible  to  keep  this  explanation 
free  from  partisanship,  passion, 
and  wishful  thinking. 


c 


onsider  my  own  field. 
Here  the  expert's  first  command- 
ment is  to  confess  that  there  is  a 
lot  about  Soviet  politics  that  we  do 
not  know,  and  tliat.  the  nature  of 
the  system  being  such  as  it  is,  we 
are  unlikely,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  very  unusual  development,  to 
leain.  One  of  the  rare,  rare  com- 
plimentary references  to  my  own 
work    in    a    Soviet    periodical    oc- 
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mned  uhoii  ii  ipioU'd  witli  ap- 
proval a  siauiiK'iit  ol  iiiiiie  lliat 
inaiu  American  aiialvsis  ol  Rus- 
sian alTairs  write  as  it  tliev  had 
been  hiding  inuler  the  table  dur- 
ing a  Politburo  session.  Recently, 
and  understandablv,  there  has 
been  a  lot  ot  speculation  ai)oiu  Mr. 
.\ndropo\'s  political  plnsiogiioiny: 
Is  he  a  "hawk"  or  a  "doNe"-'  Those 
ia\()iiiig  the  latter  hypothesis  have 
.idduced  as  evidence  the  alleged 
tact  that  he  is  known  to  sip  White 
Label  whiske\.  listen  to  Cilenn 
Miller's  records,  and  to  read  Jac- 
queline Susann's  novels.  Let  nie  in 
m\  solemn  capacit\  as  a  Soviet 
expert  scotch  this  story:  No  one 
who  eiijovs  tilenn  Miller  could 
conceivably  also  be  a  de\t)tee  of 
The  Valley  of  the  Dolls. 

The  fact  is  that  except  for  a 
major  imbroglio  on  the  So\iet 
Olvmpus,  we  siniph  don't  know 
what  happens  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  the  Politburo,  \\hether  its 
members  resemble  a  discordant 
aviary  or  fit  an\  other  zoological 
designation.    In    lact,    though    it    is 

An  analyst  of  Russian  affairs  has 
an  obligation  to  dispel  facile 
platitudes  and  oversimplifications 
that  still  surround  our  society's 
image  of  the  Soviet  Union 

rather  hard  tor  us  to  belie\e,  few 
among  even  the  relatively  high 
Soviet  officials  have  an  inkling  of 
what  realU  transpires  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  supreme  rulers.  As  for 
the  average  Soviet  citizen,  his 
knowledge  of  the  inner  workings 
of  his  government  is  much  inferior 
to  that  of  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
Xew  York  Times.  .As  of  today,  the 
U.S.S.R.  still  does  not  have  an 
official  Head  of  State,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  very  few  Russians 
reflect  on  this  tact,  and  still  fewer 
care. 

.•\re  we  then  to  conclude  that 
an  expert  has  little  to  offer  to  an 
American  policy-maker  as  he 
grapples  with  the  agonizing  di- 
lemmas of  Soviet-U.S.  coexistence? 
And  is  the  field  of  Soviet  politics 
and  foreign  policv  itself  so  veiled 
in  secrecy,  guesswork,  and  sterile 
,g        platitudes  that"  it  defies  and   frus- 


trates a  scholarly  analysis?  My 
answer  to  both  (juestions  is  an 
emphatic  no.  I'here  are  tew  areas 
in  which  our  political  communitv 
stands  as  nnich  in  need  ot  constant 
instruction  about  the  facts  and 
figines,  as  well  as  general  i)ack- 
gromid  of  the  problem,  as  in  that 
of  Soviet  affairs.  One  miglit  argue 
that  the  very  nature  of  our  own 
political  process  makes  it  difficult 
for  those  who  succeed  in  it  to 
comprehend  adetjuately  the  pecul- 
iarities of  Soviet  society  and  the 
motivations  behind  the  Kremlin's 
policies.  Your  expert  may  not  be 
able  to  come  up  with  an  instant 
characterization  of  Mr.  Andropov's 
personality  and  intentions,  but  he 
can  and  ought  to  present  a  realistic 
analysis  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic dilemmas  faced  by  the  new 
General  Secretary,  as  well  as  the 
problems  he  would  face  in  trying 
to  establish  his  domination  over 
the  oligarcho-bureaucratic  system, 
of  which  he  is  the  highest  official, 
but  not  vet  the  master.  The 
scholar  is  not  a  seer,  but  he  is 
equipped  to  present  reasoned 
hvpotheses  about  the  future  of 
Sino-Soviet  relations  and  the  polit- 
ical as  well  as  military  reasons  be- 
hind Moscow's  nuclear  arms  poli- 
cies. 

And  beyond  instructing  politi- 
cal leadership,  an  analyst  of  Rus- 
sian affairs  has  a  obligation  to  dis- 
pel facile  platitudes  and  over- 
simplifications that  still  surround 
otu"  society's  image  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Peace  and  the  national  in- 
terest cannot  be  secured  even  bv 
the  most  intelligent  and  well-in- 
formed guidance  of  our  foreign 
policies:  they  must  also  depend  on 
the  people  at  large  understanding 
and  acquiring  a  modicum  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  country  with  v\hich 
these  policies  are  so  greatly  con- 
cerned. 

.J^^^  ut  Russian  history  and 
Soviet  politics  are  not  merelv  im- 
portant: they  are,  or  can  be,  excit- 
ing. To  be  sure,  this  exciting  qiial- 
itv   of  Soviet  affairs  is  not  readih 


appaient.  Those  of  you  who  have 
faced  the  sheer  horror  of  liaving 
to  read  the  Soviet  press  regularly, 
or  who  have  tiied  to  decipher  the 
stilted  huiguage  ot  official  commu- 
ni(]ues  and  speeches,  might  well 
conclude  that  I  ain  being  facetious 
or  impelled  to  defend  my  chosen 
field  of  study.  And  indeecl,  to  con- 
ceal the  real  workings  (jf  their  po- 
litical system,  the  Soviets  have  sur- 
rounded it  not  only  with  a  wall  of 
secrecy,  but  also  with  a  more  for- 
midable one:  that  of  contrived 
boredom. 

But  here,  preciselv ,  lies  the 
challenge  to  Western  scholarship. 
Occasionally  you  find  chinks  or 
breaches  in  tliose  protective  walls, 
and  the  true  facts  of  Soviet  politics 
seep  through.  The  late  Mr. 
Khrushchev  opened  one  such  ma- 
jor breach,  and  for  all  of  its  ef- 
forts, the  regime  has  never  suc- 
ceeded in  fullv  repairing  it.  The 
\'ugoslavs  and  the  Chinese  had 
been  given  an  opportunitv  to  peek 
inside,  and  they,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, have  never  ceased  to  recount 
gleefuUv  the  interesting  and  some- 
times scandalous  things  they  ob- 
served. Then  of  course  we  have 
the  dissidents'  revealing  stories. 
And  the  U.S.S.R.  is  no  longer 
hermeticalh  sealed  off  from  the 
outside  wcMld,  as  it  was  under  Sta- 
lin. Finalh,  we  must  not  scorn 
"what  is  between  the  lines  in 
Pravda":  an  assiduous  analvsis  of 
Soviet  official  data  and  pro- 
nouncements does  occasionally 
bring  significant  results. 

And  so  from  such  bits  and 
pieces  of  diverse  information  you 
can  paint  a  convincing  picture  of 
what  really  goes  on  in  several  seg- 
ments of  Soviet  life,  or  reconstruct 
what  the  Kremlin  was  reallv  after 
when  the  Soviets  blockaded  West 
Berlin,  or  tried  to  sneak  their  mis- 
siles into  Cuba.  And  this  can  l)e  an 
exhilarating  endeavor:  .\  single 
scholar  prevailing  in  a  battle  of 
wits  against  a  powerful  and  secre- 
tive government.  Every  worthwhile 
field  of  study  has  some  peculiar 
fascination  of  its  own,  and  it  is  not 
really  interesting  if  ascertaining 
the  facts  in  the  case  is  too  easy. 

continued  on  page  56 
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oiow,  there's  not  just  one  way 
*  uy  a  Brown  football  poster. 


browmI 

state  colli 


UK.Apa-rV 


You  can  buy  the  poster  announc- 
ing the  first  annual  Rose  Bowl 
game  as  a  Brown  football  booster, 
for  instance.  (Brown  played  in 
that  first  Pasadena  game.) 


You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  would  like  to  help  out  the 
Brown  Alumni  Monthly,  a  maga- 
zine that  in  its  own  league  has 
been  among  the  Top  Ten  for  twelve 
straight  years.  (The  money  earned 
from  the  poster  sales  goes  directly 
to  the  BAM.) 


You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  have  a  discerning  eye  and 
appreciate  classy  things.  (The 
poster  is  a  20"  x  26"  four-color 
reproduction  of  the  original 
issued  in  1916.) 

or. 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because  it 
would  be  a  fine  gift  for  someone 
you  know  —  a  student  at  Brown, 
an  alumna,  a  friend. 


1  ?,  f- 


You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  like  it. 

In  all  these  ways  —  go  on, 
count  them  —  you  can  buy  this 
Brown  football  poster.  Please  do. 


Order  form 

Brown  Alumni  Monthly 
Brown  University  Box  1854 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 


NaJiie_ 


Address. 
City 


_5tate  - 


^ip_ 


Please  send  me 


.  poster(s)  celebrating  Brown 


football  at  $7  each  (includes  postage  and  handling). 


Make  checks  payable  to  Brown  University.  AUow  three  to 
four  weeks  for  delivery. 
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Charles  F.  Martin.  VVanens- 
burg.  Mo.,  telebiaied  his 
l()4lli  Ijinhdav  on  March  14, 


1-|  Erwin  Claylnng  Tdinjikins. 
I  Nash\ille,  lenn.,  and  his 
J_  wife,  .'Kgnes,  celebrated  their 
tiiHtli  wedding  anni\ersar\  on  Mav  27 
with  a  cake  made  bv  their  daughter, 
Cynthia  Scheli.  "Tommy"  was  recently 
honored  for  his  long  contribution  to 
the  life  of  Nash\ille  bv  se\eial  mem- 
bers of  the  Amateur  Chefs  Club,  of 
which  Tommy  was  a  charter  member. 
Mrs.  Tompkins  is  the  former  ,\gnes 
Grev  Dexter  of  Providence. 
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(Condolences  to  Carlton  Dun- 
ham on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Cobb  Dimham,  on 
)ime  S  after  a  long  illness.  She  is  sur- 
vived bv  two  sons,  Robert  Dunham  '50, 
Princeton,  N.J.,  and  Richard  Dunham 
'53,  New  York  City;  and  a  daughter, 
Susan  Dunham  Coffey  '63,  Morristown, 
N.].  Also  surviving  are  twelve  grand- 
children, including  Timothy  Dunham 
'87,  and  three  great-grandchildien. 

/^  ta^  A  meeting  of  the  class 
J  hv  ofhcers  of  1925  was  held  at 
^i^  K^  the  Faculty  Club  on  April  6 
to  discuss  class  giving  and  plans  for  a 
class  meeting  to  be  held  this  fall.  In 
attendance  were  Ben  Roman.  Rich 
Sweet,  and  Walt  Whitney  for  the  class; 
Dick  Ballon  'ti6,  associate  director  of 
development,  and  his  assistant,  Dianne 
Gallagher,  for  the  University;  and 
guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  C. 
Wright,  Jr.,  and  their  son,  Douglas  111, 
who  was  looking  at  Brown  with  the 
possibility  in  mind  of  entering  in  the 
fall  of  1984.  "Since  he  is  Ben's  grand- 
son and  his  mother,  Sally  Wright  '57,  is 
Ben's  daughter,  we  wish  him  the  best," 
Walt  writes. 

Melvm  Apple,  South  Pasadena,  Fla., 
was  married  in  1982  to  Helen  Hughes 
Baldwin,  Mother  of  the  Year  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1955-56.  "Happily  married, 
now  living  at  7033  Hibiscus  \\e.. 
South  Pasadena  33707  when  noi  i  niis- 


ing  or  tourmg. 

Fredson  Boiuers  has  recentiv  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Vladimir  Nabokov's 
Lectures  on  Don  Quixote  through  Bruc- 
coli-(;iark/Jovanovich.  The  lectures 
were  edited  from  Nabokov's  manu- 
scripts. Fredson  spent  May  and  June  at 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  com- 
pleting the  record  of  copies  for  a  de- 
scriptive bibliography  of  Restoration 
Drama  from  1660-1700.  In  England, 
he  lectined  on  Shakespeare's  text  be- 
fore the  Bibliogiaphical  Society  (Lon- 
don) and  the  Oxford  Bibliographical 
Society. 

The  late  S.f.  Perelman's  short  sto- 
ries have  been  issued  in  a  new  collec- 
tion entitled  The  Last  Laugh.  "I  first 
started  out  as  a  cartoonist,"  Perelman 
once  said,  "but  I  enjoved  m\  captions 
so  much  that  I  decided  to  become  a 
writer." 

Charles  F.  Perrine.  Matawan,  N.J., 
is  still  active  in  business.  He  has  three 
children,  including  Dr.  Charles  R.  Per- 
rine '67,  and  seven  grandchildren, 

/^  /^  Harry  Cornsiceet.  Temple 
J  \_J  Citv,  CaliL,  was  featmed  last 
^^  %^  December  in  the  Pasadena 
Star-Xews.  He  teaches  a  current  events 
class  at  the  Santa  Anita  Convalescent 
Hospital  and  Retirement  Center  in 
Temple  City.  On  a  typical  day,  topics 
discussed  in  class  range  from  the  MX 
missile  to  "well-known  personalities 
who  make  the  news."  "I  read  two  pa- 
pers a  dav, "  says  Harrv,  'and  I  trv  to 
Hnd  subjects  that  are  of  general  inter- 
est, and  to  stav  awav  Irom  liad  news, 
like  crime. " 

Edward  Sulzberger.  New  \'ork  City, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Ten- 
ant-Owned Apartment  Association, 
Inc.,  in  New  York.  Edward,  who  is 
president  of  Sulzberger-Rolfe,  Inc.,  a 
realty  hrm,  believes  that  TOAA  will 
help  to  mobilize  the  growing  popula- 
tion ol  co-operative  and  condominium 
owners  as  a  strong  political  force  in 
the  city. 


(^  /^  /()//)(  B.  Rae,  emeritus  pro- 
'^  y  lessor  of  the  history  of  tecli- 
%J  im^  nology  at  Harvey  Mudd  Col- 
lege in  California,  spoke  on  "The 
Highwav  Revolution  "  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  tile  Southern  California  Cihapler 
of  the  Ameriian  So(  ietv  of  Traffic  and 
Transportation.  |olin  is  an  expert  in 
transportation,  and  has  been  with 
Harvey  Mudd  since  1959.  He  holds 
the  Thomas  McKean  Award  for  auto- 
motive history  and  the  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  Medal  from  the  Society  of  the 
History  of  Technology. 

^\  ^\  Ruth  Wade  (Jerjanec  writes 
^  ^  tiiat  she  has  been  receiving 
%^  kJ  letters  from  all  over  the 
country  concerning  the  reunion.  Here 
are  some  comments.  Edith  Smith  Cam- 
eron: "The  reunion  weekend  was  really 
great — I  enjoved  everv  minute  of  it." 
Mai^  Manley  Eaton:  "What  a  great  reim- 
i(jn  we  had  and  what  a  thrill  it  was  to 
walk  down  the  Hill  between  the  lines 
of  cheering,  clapping  giaduates!  There 
are  compensations  tor  being  this  old!  " 
Ruth  Gagen:  "I  thought  the  reunion 
was  just  perfect!"  Ruth  Hussey  Longe- 
necker:  "We  had  a  wonderful  time  at 
our  reunion  and  it  was  so  good  to  see 
so  manv  classmates  again.  We  enjoyed 
every  minute."  Peggy  Millikcn: 
"Congratulations  on  the  50th  anniver- 
sarv  Pembroke  report."  (A  copy  of  the 
rose-colored  booklet  was  sent  to  all 
class  members  who  were  unable  to  at- 
tend.) Dorothy  Poole  Charlton:  "It  was 
wonderful  to  meet  old  friends  and 
classmates.  Franklv,  Don  and  I  had  a 
ball."  Rae  Baldwin  Scaltergood:  "I  loved 
everv  minute  of  our  50th.  The  march 
down  the  Hill  was  absolutelv  glorious. 
I  was  thrilled  and  pioud  to  be  a  part 
of  it."  Marion  Warren  Westberg:  "Our 
50th  reunion  was  a  great  success!" 

Lawson  Aldrich.  a  Maine  restaura- 
teur, has  published  The  Cheesecake:  A 
Compilation  of  Facts.  Figures,  and  Recipes 
(Downeast  Books,  Camden,  Maine). 
)'ork  King  writes  that  "those  whcj  knew 
'Pip'  at  Brown — or  rubbed  elbows  with 
him  and  his  wife,  Jessica,  at  our  50th 
reunion — should  get  a  ccjpy  of  his 
book  (it  makes  a  good  Christmas  pres- 
ent). They  should  also  treat  themselves 
and  a  few  friends  to  fine  dining  at  his 
place  in  Damariscotta,  Maine. " 

Catherine  Coffin  Ayeis  writes  that 
she  has  a  4-month-old  great-grand- 
child. Kay  was  a  biological  research 
technician  and  is  now  active  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  facultv  wo- 
men's activities.  She  lives  at  8120  Hu- 
ron St.  in  Dexter,  Mich.  48130. 

Marjorie     Hiise     Cofpn.     Houitoti, 


Maine,  is  retired  From  high  school 
teaching.  She  has  been  a  trustee  of 
Nassoii  College  for  the  past  seven 
years.  Address:  10  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Houlton  02730 

Maiy  Maiiln  Eaton  and  her  hus- 
band. Ken,  mo\ed  to  87  Chenev  A\e., 
Peterborough,  N.H.,  in  late  Mav,  and 
therefore  missed  the  letter  that  Jean 
Bauer  Glantz  sent  to  her  Rhode  Island 
address.  Jean  missed  the  reunion  be- 
cause she  was  \isiting  her  third  grand- 
child, a  6-month-old  girl. 

Jennie  Und  Gherin^.  Butler,  Pa., 
s|jent  some  lime  in  Sweden  studving 
that  coiHitry's  methods  of  working 
with  retarded  children.  Later,  she 
worked  as  a  retardation  specialist  at 
the  Irene  Stacy  Mental  Health  Center 
in  Butler,  Pa.  Jennie  lives  at  580  Mer- 
cer Rd.,  Butler  16001. 

Helen  Mulvey.  New  London, 
Conn.,  retired  this  vear  from  her  posi- 
tion on  the  faculty  of  Connecticut  Col- 
lege. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Connecti- 
cut was  celebrating  its  commencement 
at  the  same  time  Brown  was,  Helen 
managed  to  make  the  trip  and  join  the 
class  at  Maddock. 

Mortimer  L.  Taylor's  wife,  Pauline 
\'.  Taylor  (Radcliffe  '35),  died  on  Mav 
27.  Mortimer  has  moxed  to  62  Water's 
Edge,  Rye,  N.Y.  10580. 

(^  »m/  Edward  R.  Whitehead,  Jr., 
/^  r~\  West  Allenhurst,  N.J..  has 
\^  \J  been  named  to  the  board  of 
governors  of  Jersey  Shore  Medical 
Center  in  Neptune,  N.J.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  New  \'ork  Stock  Ex- 
change since  1937. 

^^  /'^  Ada  Jaekion  Keedy  reports: 
'l  1^  '^'^  husband,  Allen,  and  I 
sj  \J  spent  the  winter  and  early 
spring  in  Nevis,  British  West  Indies. 
This  marks  the  tenth  year  we  have 
worked  for  the  Methodist  Church  in 
the  («tribbean. " 

Dorothy  Baron  W'eller,  Warwick, 
R.I.,  retired  in  1981  after  twenty-fi\e 
\ears  as  cytotechnologist  at  Rhode  Is- 
land Hospital.  Her  husband,  Gilbert 
(Bryant  College  '35),  died  in  I960. 
"My  daughter,  Judith-Ann,  had  her 
second  son  in  May.  My  sons.  Baron 
and  George,  have  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  and  two  sons,  respectixelv. 
That's  a  total  of  sexen  grandchildren.  " 

C^  r~\  Mauiy  Kiiiinitz.  Fall  River, 
'^  ^i  Mass.,  was  elected  chairman 
*^  V-/  of  the  Bristol  Commimity 
Clollege  board  of  trustees  at  its  April 
meeting.  Maury  is  a  well-known  mem- 
ber of  the  insurance  industry.  He  is  a 


past  president  of  the  Lions  C^lub,  a 
former  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Temple  Beth  El,  and  a  member 
of  the  investment  committee  of  Citi- 
zens Saxings  Bank.  He's  also  a  trustee 
of  the  Greater  Fall  River  Foundation 
and  a  corporator  of  Charlton  Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

Ed  Rieh.  Lefwnon,  Conn.,  also 
known  as  "The  Bean  Hill  Whittler," 
sends  xvord  that  May  was  a  record- 
breaking  month  for  his  wood-carving 
business.  He  had  customers  from  such 
remote  places  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands. 

A    /^  Frederick  E.  King  has  retired 

/I    I    I  as     managing     director     of 

JL  V^  Jockey    Far    East,    Ltd.,    in 

Hong  Kong,  and  is  noxv  lixing  in  Pitts- 

boro,  N.C:.,  near  Chapel  Hill. 

Samuel  J.  Sherer.  Bellexue,  Wash., 
is  a  new  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees ot  Lake  Forest  .-kcademy-Ferrv 
Hall  in  Illinois.  He  retired  in  1982 
from  United  Air  Lines  after  fortx 
years  as  the  assistant  to  the  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board.  Currently, 
he  is  on  the  board  of  Seattle's  Junior 
Achievement,  the  Seattle  World's  Fair, 
the  CUiina  Relations  Committee  of  Se- 
attle, and  the  National  Kitlnex  Foun- 
dation. 

Robert  I.  Smith.  AUamuchy,  N.J., 
retired  in  September  as  chairman  of 
Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas  Co., 
New  Jersey's  largest  poxver  company. 
He  became  chief  engineer  of  the  com- 
panx  in  1965,  and  general  manager  of 
engineering  in  19()7.  He's  been  chair- 
man since  Julx   1977. 
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deorge  Kennedy  has  retired  as 
executive  editor  of  The  Kip- 
linger  Letters  and  as  a  inem- 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors.  But  be- 
fore he  left,  he  made  sure  Brown  had 
a  replacement  on  the  staff  by  hiring 
Janet  Meyers  (see  '78). 

[ohn  R.  Mars,  superintendent 
emeritus  of  the  Culxer  ,'\cademy  in 
Indiana,  receixed  an  honorary  doctor- 
ate from  Bethany  College  in  West  Vir- 
ginia earlier  this  year.  In  1975,  John 
received  the  Outstanding  Teacher 
Axvard  of  the  Independent  Schools 
Association  of  the  Central  States.  He 
has  been  associated  xvith  the  Foreign 
Language  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Educational  Testing  Serxice,  and  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

John  Shartenberg,  Pawtucket,  R.I., 
has  been  awarded  first  place  in  the 
BBP  Annual  Challenge  Sales  Contest. 
He  received  the  award  on  the  occasion 


*  THE  MAIN  ATTRACTIONS  * 
•  OF  AFRICA  ARE  IN* 

TANZANIA 

l-AND  OF  KILIMANJARO 


•  THE  GREAT  SERENGETI  PLAINS 

•  NGORONGORO  CRATER 

•  LAKE  MANYARA 

•  MOUNT  KILIMANJARO 

•  MAFIA  ISLAND 

•  ZANZIBAR 

No  African  safai  is  complete  without  the  ex- 
citing attractions  only  TANZANIA  can  offer! 
And  you  can  now  fly  direct  to  the  Kilimanjaro 
Airport  at  Arusha — only  hours  away  from 
the  great  game  areas!  Send  for  copies  of  our 
folders  and  descriptive  literature. 

TANZANIA  TOURIST  CORP. 

201  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  NY  10017 

(212)986-7124 


the  most  beautiful  tours     , 
of  Italy  ever  created  i 


Slowly 
Easily 
Gracefully 

Italia 
'Adagio 


Artist  Frieda  Yamins.    i|Sffs=i 
whose  second  home     'iBiPffi'' 
is  Florence,  created  these  unique 
journeys  which  for  six  years  have 
delighted  perceptive  travelers.  They 
call  Italia  Adagio  her  "masterpiece". 

They  are  a  felicitous  blending  of 
familiar  cities  and  unknown  towns  set 
in  splendid  landscapes:  art  and  history: 
and  the  fine  Italian  art  of  exuberant  din- 
ing, all  in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Yamins 
and  her  friends,  superb  lecturers.  She 
has  transformed  her  love  and  knowl- 
edge of  Italy,  its  people,  language  and 
traditions  into  an  extraordinary  travel 
experience. 

Theme  and  Variations,  23  days. 
Departs;  May  3.  June  20.  Sept.  6, 
Oct.  4.  1984 

Parte  Seconda,  22  days.  Departs: 
May  25,  1984 

Sicily,  19  days.  Departs;  April  2,  1984 
Detailed  brochures  available  from: 

Italia  Adagio  (5i6i868  7825 

162UWhaley  street,  Freeport.New  York  11520 
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Perfection 


A  pri'iiiit'i'  iniMiiiiiiiii  n'stin  with 

Kiill.  ii-nnis.  (iiMils.  riiH-  fliniiiB  — 

lor  ilii-  i»-rfi'i  I  vai  aiimi. 

THE  SUGARBUSH  INN 

AT(.IJJBSIX-.ARHUSH 

Wam-n.VTnS«74     800-4SI-4H20     |8n2).'i8.1-2:101 

Sainr  Mipm.  Uiiiaiia  Ciilnnv Club.  Btniiiuhi    , 


GREECE 
ITALY 

2  Art  and 
Architecture  Tours 

Late  Spring  1984 

For  the  ultimate  in  cultural 
and  travel  experiences 

•  Expert  Guiding 

•  Limited  Size  Group 
For  complete  details  write 

JAcqueline  Moss  Museum  Tour 
131  Davenport  Ridge  Lane 
Stamford.  CT.  06903 
or  call    (203)  322-8709 


rHANDCRAFTED  WOODEN  TO VS  ; 


JANESVILUE 

No   2 
WHEELBARROW 


JANESVILLE' 
SCOOTER 


$50  •  7  00  UPS 


1 
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A  Voyage  to 

the  North  Pacific 

and  a  Journey  Through 

Siberia  from  1804-1808. 

by 
Captain  "Nor 'West"  John  D'Wolf 

D'Wolf.  the  First  American  to  cross  Siberia  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Baltic  was  also  an  uncle  of  Her- 
man Melville,  who  fictionalizes  him  in  Redburn 
and  Moby  Dick.  The  book  is  limited  to  22S  num- 
bered copies  with  a  scholarly  commentary  explor- 
ing the  D'WoIF-Melville  relationship,  with  illustra- 
tions and  maps.  It  is  printed  in  two  colors  on  ar- 
chival paper,  bound  in  quarter  cloth  over  papct 
boards.  The  price  is  $100. 

Send  for  free  Proipeaiti  to: 

Rulon-Miller  Books 

12  Howe  Street,  Bristol,  R.l.  02809 
(401)  253-7824 


(ll       Ins      SCVflllfflllll      ,llllU\fIS.II  \       willl 

15151'.  ,1  (li\isi(iii  ol  I'lfiilitf-llali.  Iiu. 

A  ^-^  Willuitti  C.  ('.lies.  jr..  Loiig- 
/ 1        9  me.Klou .     Mass.,     has     been 

1  ^^  ii.niR'd  (  hainnaii  emeritus  of 
ihe  .Mdii.mli  Capital  Corporation  in 
-Springlield,  M.issailuisells.  He  joined 
Monarch  in  1952,  was  elected  a  direc- 
loi  in  1964,  and  chairman  in  1968. 

Arthui  Wilher  Stevens,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  was  married  last  winter  to  Lou- 
cinda  Wilder  ot  Las  Vegas.  Arthur  is  a 
professor  in  the  C^ollege  of  Arts  and 
Letters  at  the  University  of  Nevada- 
Las  Vegas,  as  well  as  the  music/drama 
critic  lor  the  Las  Vegas  Sun. 

A    O   ^-      '^"'"'''     Campbell.     Hilton 
/I     /^  Head,   S.C.,    retired   in    May 

J.  \J  as  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecuti\e  officer  of  Countrv  Bank  for 
Savings  in  Ware,  Mass.  In  1948,  he 
joined  Ware  Sasings  Bank,  where  he 
was  to  hold  main  positions,  including 
treasurer  and  president.  Ware  Savings 
Bank  and  Palmer  Savings  Bank 
merged  in  1981  to  become  Country 
Bank  for  Savings,  and  Bob  was  named 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer. 
He  has  been  a  member  and  chairman 
of  numerous  banking  organizations 
and  committees. 

Rabbi  Maurice  Davis  is  a  lecturer 
and  crusader  against  religious  cults.  A 
faculty  member  of  Manhattan  College, 
as  well  as  a  columnist  and  TV-show 
host,  he  is  president  and  founder  of 
Citizens  Engaged  in  Reuniting  Fami- 
lies. Inc.  CERF  is  a  national  organiza- 
tion that  has  been  responsible  for 
"rehabilitating"  more  than  170  voung 
men  and  women  and  reuniting  them 
with  their  families. 

John  Harcuurt,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  is 
Dana  Professor  of  English  at  Ithaca 
College.  He  gave  a  talk  at  Elmira  Col- 
lege in  March  entitled  "Dante  and  the 
Science  Student." 
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Shirley  Buckingham  Allen.  Hil- 
ton Head.  S.C.,  writes:  "Will 
be  around  for  our  reunion 
in  '84,  as  I  will  be  staying  in  our  little 
summer  apartment  in  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Retirement  and  becoming  a  South- 
erner is  fun  so  far." 

Eliiaheth  Arnold  sends  word  that 
she  retired  last  June  and  is  enjoying 
being  a  wife,  mother,  and  grand- 
mother of  "eight  delightful  children." 

Dorothy  Bornstein  Berstein  writes: 
"Not  doing  a  thing  since  retiring 
— other  than  tiaxeling  to  visit  my 
daughter.  Rose,  in  Tel  Aviv.  Israel, 
and    traveling    to    visit    my    daughter. 


|ane,  in  \\':isliinglon,  I).C.  My  son, 
l)a\i(l,  is  still  at  Inrdh.mi  Law  School. 
(None  ol  llie  liiicc  :n f  married  oi 
'going  with.')  ' 

Maigaiet  Oldham  hdrcdiee.  Oak 
Ridge,  lenn.,  reports  that  her  daugh- 
ter Nancy  lives  in  ,'\ustin,  Texas;  her 
daughter  Donna,  husband  Kim.  and 
their  daughter,  Diana  (age  1).  live  in 
Wayne.  N.J.;  her  son,  Stan,  lives  in 
Port  Arthur,  Texas.  Margaret  and  her 
husband  are  retired,  and  keep  bus\ 
with  garden  and  yard.  Margaret  is 
looking  forward  to  the  '84  reunion — 
her  first  since  '44. 

Marcella  Fagan  Hance.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  writes  that  she  enjoys  her  job  as 
a  para-administrator  in  trust  and  pro- 
bate work,  and  is  taking  a  trip  to  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  this  fall.  "All  five 
children  well  and  happv,  but  no  one 
pl.mning  an\  grandchildren  for  mel" 

Riilh  Cunningham  Lyons,  Ludlow. 
Vt.,  exclaims:  "Forty  years  next  year? 
Wow!  Definitely  will  plan  to  attend. 
We  are  now  li\ing  mostly  in  Vermont 
although  we  have  not  sold  our  C.las- 
tonburv  (C^onn.)  home  vet." 

Phyllis  Bidwell  Oliver.  Bloomfield, 
Conn.,  spent  two  weeks  in  sunn\ 
Creece  in  April.  Her  church-spon- 
sored group  followed  the  journess  of 
Paul  (in  re\erse)  and  included  .Athens, 
Corinth,  Delphi,  and  other  cities.  An 
island  cruise  took  them  to  several 
spots,  including  Rhodes  and  Crete. 

Jean  Leys  Rockivell.  Radford,  Va., 
reports:  'I  was  recentlv  up  in  Rhode 
Island  to  help  celebrate  mv  mother's 
90th  birthdav.  Hope  tt)  make  the  40th 
next  year!  " 

D.J.  Linton  Snyder,  Naples,  Fla., 
was  in  Boxford,  Mass.,  in  June,  help- 
ing her  daughter,  Lvim.  with  her  new 
baby. 

Anne  Maveii  Young.  Kingsport. 
Tenn.,  tells  us  that  her  fourth  grand- 
child arrived  in  March.  "So  life 
marches  on." 

A  ta^  The  svmpathy  of  the  class  is 
/I     r~\  extended     to    Dorothy    Dunn 

_1_  %^  Pillsbun  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Randall  A/.  Pillsbun.  in  Au- 
gust (see  obituarv,  this  issue). 

(Charles  W.  Briggs.  Jr..  Providence, 
a  member  of  the  Brown  .Athletic  Hall 
of  Fame,  captured  the  New  England 
Men's  (")0-and-over  Singles  Tennis 
Clhampionship  in  June  at  the  Woburn 
Racc]uet  Club  in  Woburn.  Mass.  Clhar- 
lie  is  currently  ranked  #5  in  the  New 
England  Lawn  Tennis  Association's 
Men's  6()-and-over  division,  and  he 
swept  all  of  his  m.iti  lies  without  the 
loss  of  a  set. 


Riihcila  Whirler.  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Wheeler 
&:  Ta\lor  Realt\  in  Great  Barrington. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  the  former 
president  of  the  firm.  Until  recentlv, 
Bolsiiie  was  a  realtor  associate  with  Kev 
Really  in  Ormond  Beach.  Fla. 

A  r~^  Frank  Dehio  has  been  elected 
/I    I'~V  jjresident     of     the     Villares 

_1.  \J  Overseas  Corporation,  the 
wlioliv-owned  U.S.  subsidiary  of  Bra- 
zil's Villares  group  of  companies. 
Frank  was  formerly  a  New  York  City- 
based  vice  president  for  Westinghouse 
Electric  Ciorporation.  Earlier,  he  was 
\ice  president.  Middle  East  and  Africa, 
and  vice  president,  Europe,  of  West- 
inghouse. From  1973  to  1977,  he  was 
\ice  president,  Europe,  for  Rockwell 
International  Corporation,  with  head- 
cjuarters  in  London. 

Eleanor  Rohbins  Taylor.  Branford, 
(;onn.,  has  been  a  real  estate  profes- 
sional since  1978  with  the  Beazley 
Company  in  Branford,  and  has  a 
nimiber  of  major  sales  to  her  credit. 
She  lives  at  (Castle  Rock,  a  Bianford 
condominium,  and  is  on  its  board  of 
directors. 

A  ^^  Anilrt'w  Ouelh'lle.  Nashua. 
/  I  /  N.H.,  has  been  a  professor 
J.  /  of  mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lowell  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  for 
thirtv-seven  years.  He  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctorate  at  the  university  in 
June  "in  lecognition  of  his  life-long 
commitment  to  the  advancement  of 
education  and  service  to  students."  In 
1948,  he  instituted  and  coordinated 
the  first  summer  mathematics  courses 
offered  at  Lowell  Technological  Insti- 
tute. He  was  also  one  of  the  key  peo- 
ple involved  in  the  implementation  of 
the  successful  pre-college  course  at 
Lowell,  designed  to  ease  the  transition 
of  the  average  student  from  high 
school  to  college.  He  was  named  full 
professor  in  19,59. 

jean  Richardson  Silvias,  Topsfield. 
Mass..  was  set  design  adyisor  for  the 
Masconomet  (Mass.)  musical  produc- 
tion of  Annie  Gel  Your  Gun  in  March. 
She  is  a  professional  singer,  is  well 
known  for  her  stained-glass  work- 
shops, and  is  just  a  "crafty  "  person,  as 
she  puts  it. 

A  /^  .\  scholarship  fund  has  been 
/I  ^i  established  in  the  name  of 
JL  vj  the  late  Dr.  Constantine  De- 
tiKipuhis.  thanks  to  a  gift  by  Arthur 
Demon,  owner  of  the  Beef  and  Bun 
restaiuant  on  I'haver  Street,  and  fam- 
ilv     friends.    Contributions    should    be 
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/.  ABACO  INN — a  special  life  slyle  on  a  small 
Bahamian  island.  10  very  private  cottage  rooms 
o\erlook  the  Atlantic  and  the  Sea  of  Abaco. 
Elegant  dinners  and  tropical  buffet  lunch.  Circle 
No.  1. 

2.  CHINA  SIGHTSEEING— b\-week\y  depar- 
tures from  Nov.  to  April.  All-inclusive  land  & 
air  fare  from  San  Francisco.  Visit  Peking  and 
many  other  cities.  A-lour  (15  days,  $1,777); 
B-tour  (17  days,  $2,095).  Circle  No.  2. 

3.  CLIFFDWELLERS  AT  TAMARIND 
BA  Y — the  friendly  atmosphere  of  a  small 
country  inn  with  the  facilities  of  a  deluxe  resort. 
On  an  undiscovered,  unspoiled  tropical  island. 
Circle  No.  3. 

4.  DUNCASTER—a  non-profit  retirement 
community  on  72  acres  just  west  of  Hartford. 
CT.  Independent  living  for  New  England  lovers 
in  a  congenial  and  stimulating  en\  ironment.  Cir- 
cle No.  4. 

5.  HORIZON— Stan  in  Paris,  then  cruise  the 
beautiful  French  canals  on  a  hotel- 
boat.  Enjoy  superb  French  cuisine.  Visit  pic- 
turesque villages  and  chateaux.  Relax  on 
sundeck  or  cycle  alongside  while  floating  thru 
Burgundy.  Circle  No.  5. 

6.  ITALIA  ADAG/O-offcTS  two  unique 
23-day  itineraries  of  central  and  northern  Italy 
and  a  comprehensive  19-day  tour  of  Sicily.  A 
genuine  experience  of  Italy,  its  culture,  art,  and 
its  unsurpassed  cuisine.  Circle  No.  6. 

7.  LYNN  JACHNEY  CHARTERS 
— private  crewed  yacht  charters  in  the  Carib- 
bean, New  England,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Virgin  Island  bareboat  listing  also  available. 
Personalized  service  for  the  perfect  sailing  vaca- 
tion for  you  and  your  party.  Circle  No.  7. 

8.  KER  &  DOH'NEY SAFARIS— each  safari  is 
individually  planned  and  executed  in  a  style 
which  probably  no  longer  exists  anywhere  in  the 
world — no  set  departures.  Circle  No.  8. 

9.  KIAWAH  ISLAND— \0  miles  of  secluded 
beach;  golf;  tennis,  gourmet  dining,  and  more  at 
a  resort  village  by  the  sea.  Just  21  miles  from  the 
charm  of  historic  Charleston,  Circle  No.  9. 

10.  JACQUELINE  MOSS  TOURS-Xwo 
custom-planned  tours  for  Spring  1984.  Fabulous 


art,  cathedrals,  Greek  &  Roman  ruins,  Byzan- 
tine mosaics.  ITALY — Venice,  Florence,  hill 
towns,  Rome,  Sicily;  GREECE— Athens,  Cor- 
inth, Mycenae,  Olympia,  Delphi,  Aegean  Is- 
lands cruise.  Expert  guidance,  limited-size 
group.  Circle  No.  10. 

11.0C£.4,V  REEF  CLUB— Key  Largo, 
Florida.  A  luscious  island-type  resort  in  the 
Florida  Keys.  Golf,  tennis,  fishing,  boating,  in- 
triguing shops,  are  superb.  The  restaurants  are 
both  casual  and  dressy,  with  finest  cuisine.  Cir- 
cle No.  II. 

12.  PETER  ISLAND— is  remote,  beautiful  and 
exclusive.  You  can  sail,  fish,  scuba  thru  ship- 
wrecks, ride,  play  tennis,  or  do  nothing  and  en- 
joy. Circle  No.  12. 

13.  QUESTERS  TOURS— (or  the  inquiring 
traveler,  32  tours  to  the  Amazon  River, 
Madagascar,  Galapagos  Islands,  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  Sri  Lanka,  Greece,  Japan,  Australia, 
Papua,  and  many  more.  Explore  with  expert 
naturalist  leaders.  Limited  groups,  Ist-class  ac- 
commodations. Circle  No.  13. 

14.  SUGARBUSH  INN— an  outstanding  resort 
combining  traditional  New  England  charm  and 
elegance  with  all  the  amenities  necessary  for 
your  perfect  vacation.  Featuring:  famed  Sugar- 
bush  Inn,  its  Robert  Trent  Jones  golf  course, 
Jacuzzi,  complete  services.  Circle  No.  14. 

\5.  SOUTH  SEAS  TRAVEL— experience  the 
stone-age  culture  of  New  Guinea,  the  enchan- 
ting islands  of  Indonesia,  legendary  Burma,  the 
beauty  of  the  South  Seas  Islands.  Circle  No.  15. 

16.  SH'AN  HELLENIC— saW  to  the  glorious 
panorama  of  western  civilizations.  Famous 
cities,  great  historic  sites,  unspoilt  islands,  idyllic 
harbors.  Eminent  lecturers.  Departures  from 
March  1,  1984.  Circle  No.  16. 

17.  TANZANIA — visit  the  main  African  attrac- 
tions on  safari — Mount  Kilimanjaro,  fabled 
Zanzibar,  Ngorongoro  Crater,  the  great 
Serengeti  Plains,  and  others.  Now.  direct  flights 
to  the  Kilimanjaro  Airport.  Circle  No.  17. 

18.  WINDERMERE  ISLAND  HOTEL  & 
CLUB — hard  to  find,  but  incomparable  to  un- 
wind. Miles  of  unbelievably  beautiful  beaches. 
Just  56  rooms  on  Eleuthera  in  the  Bahamas.  Cir- 
cle No.  18. 
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CHINA 


SIGHTSEEING 
TOURS 


A.  15-day  for  $1,777  (Land  &  air) 

B.  17-day  for  $2,095  (Land  &  air) 

INCLUDING: 

•  Round-trip  airfare  from  SFO 

•  All  accomodations  and  meals* 

•  All  transportation/transfers 

•  All  sightseeing  tours  witfi  guides 

•  All  visa/documentation  fees 

•  Evening  cultural  programs 

•  Comprehensive  guide-book 
"Breakfast  only  in  Hong  Kong 

VISIT 

A.  Peking,  Shanghai.  Hangzhou. 
Suzhou  &  Nanjing. 

B.  Peking.  Xian.  Guilin.  Shanghai, 
Canton  &  Hong  Kong. 

DEPARTURES 
Bi-weekly  from  November  83  to  April  84 

Call  or  send  tor  your  broctiure 
CHINA  SIGHTSEEING.  INC. 

58  Second  St,  4tri  Floor,  S  F ,  CA  94105 

(800)  227-7897  California 

(800)  227-3920  Out  of  State 
There  are  19  ottier  itineraries  witti  over  100 
departures  for  you  to  choose  from 
Please  rush  me  your  brochure 

Name    ^ 


Address 
Zip 


ONCE  ONLY  ONCE 


BROWN 


PENN  STATE 

NOV  5  19B3 


November  5.  1983,  Beaver  Stadium. 
84,000    Fans.    The     Brown     Bruins 
Challenge  the  1982  National  Cham- 
pion Penn  State  Nittany  Lions. 
BE  A  PART  OF  THIS 
ONCE-IN-A-LIFETIME  EXPERIENCE. 
Our  Exclusive  Souvenir  T-Shirt 
(Brown  &  Blue  on  Tan) 

Commemorates  this 
HISTORIC  GAME. 
Order  Yours  Today! 

C.S.  KOCSIS 

PO  Box  2511    Brown  University 
Providence  Rl  02912 

Ves,  send  me  your  50%  Cofton-50%  Polyester 
tar)  T-shirt  for  $8  00  each  {includes  postage 
and  handling) 

Please  specify  sizes:  SD   MD   LD   XLO 
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1     NAIVIF 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE           ZIP 

Sflll  In  the  ISldUn  l)<-\tl(>|)lllt'lll  ()ltl(t' 
.11  B(i\   IM'.I.'V  I'tdvidciKf  (IL'OIL*. 

Hill  l)u'\it.  Rfdiiigloii  .Slidit's,  Kla., 
ifliifd  last  |im<-  liom  his  tfat  hiiij^  po- 
sition al  W'fsl  Islip  (N.\'.)  Higii  .Sciiool, 
and  after  selling  their  house,  he  and 
his  wife,  Barby,  sailed  tiieir  ihinv-five- 
fbot  Pearson  sloop  lo  their  new  hotne 
near  St.  Petersburg.  "I  he  sail  took 
eight  weeks,  and  we  survived  severe 
storms  and  cold  fronts,  but  had  many 
warm,  relaxing  days,  too.  In  either 
North  or  South  (Jarolina,  we  rafted  up 
with  'J.  T.'  Carberry,  the  eighth 
grandson  of  the  famous  professor, 
who  was  delivering  a  boat  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  We  learned  that  |  I-'s 
giandfather  had  developed  a  solar- 
aiid  wind-powered  refrigeration  svs- 
lem  for  boats  that  will  make  ice  and 
keep  food  cold  even  in  the  tropics. 
Our  daughter  Karen  is  a  computer 
engineer  with  Satellite  Business  Sys- 
tems; daughter  Cindy  is  studying  envi- 
ronmental science  in  Key  West;  and 
son  Barry  is  attempting  engineering  at 
SUN^'  at  Fori  Schuvler,  where  he  is  on 
the  championship  sailing  team.  No 
grandchildren  \et." 

Dr.  Diimenir  Vax'ala,  (Jranston,  R.I., 
is  professor  of  nutrition  at  Johnson  & 
Wales  College  in  Providence.  He  was 
recently  installed  as  a  charter  member 
of  Alpha  Beta  Kappa,  a  national  honor 
societv. 

la^  /^  Jay  Barn.  Warren.  R.I.,  has 
r~\  I  I  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
%^  Vy  Brown  (vlub  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. Ja\ ,  a  former  associate  editor  of 
the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly,  is  now  di- 
rector of  special  editorial  projects  at 
the  University. 

John  L.  Butlencorlh,  Framinghain, 
Mass.,  has  been  elected  vice  president 
of  Libertv  Life  Assurance  Companv  of 
Boston,  a  subsidiary  of  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Companv.  He'll  continue  to 
serve  as  manager  of  Liberty  Life's  In- 
dividual Life  and  Health  Department. 
John  joined  Liberty  Life  in  1965  as  a 
senior  underwriter.  He  was  named  a 
chief  underwriter  in  19(i9,  and  man- 
ager, underwriting  and  issue,  in  1973. 

Oliver  L.  Patrcll  is  now  president 
and  chiei  executi\e  officer  of  the  Em- 
pire Mutual  Insurance  Croup.  He  is 
also  vice  president  of  Baldwin-United 
Corporation  of  C'incinnati,  of  which 
Empire  is  an  affiliate.  Oliver  was  asso- 
ciated with  Aetna  Life  &:  Casualty 
Companv  prior  to  joining  Baldw  in  last 
year. 

Haig  ViniidHin.  principal  of  Park 
View  Junior  High  .School  in  (aanston, 
R.I.,   has  been  appointed   to   his  third 


tw()-\eai  term  as  exe<iili\f  dindor  ol 
the  (Council  of  the  New  England  Sec- 
ondary School  Primipals'  .Assoc  iaiiori. 
The  New  Engl.iiid  Couiuil  oigani/es, 
ailminisleis,  and  im])lemenls  all  inter- 
slate  educational  and  athlelii  ailivities 
for  men  and  women.  Haig  also  serves 
as  the  council's  representative  on  the 
Region  I  (Northeast)  Committee  of  the 
National  Federalion  Association  of 
Secondary  Schools. 
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Mruj  Louise  Reese  Bliss  writes 
that  she's  now  in  Easton, 
Md.,  and  is  working  as  an 
inleiior  designer  for  the  R.  Esterson 
C^ompanv. 

XaUilie  Lloyd  Davis  is  director  of 
fuiancial  aid  at  Immaculata  College  in 
Immaculata,  Pa.  "Another  new  address 
for  you  to  remember:  199  Chandler 
Dr.,  West  Chester,  Pa.  19380." 

Cynthia  Kirk  Grant  is  serving  on  the 
executive  board  of  the  women's  class 
of  '51  and  has  a  new  address:  33  Cush- 
ing  St.,  Providence,  R.I.  02906. 

Shirley  Nagle  Holmes.  Barrington, 
R.I.,  is  busy  selling  real  estate  in 
Rhode  Island. 

Eleanor  Mou.shegian  is  manager  of 
personnel  relations  at  the  C^harles 
Stark  Draper  Laboratory  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Dollie  Blair  Sage,  Peace  Dale.  R.I., 
is  working  with  programs  for  interna- 
tional students  at  Brown  and  teaching 
English  as  a  second  language.  She  and 
Shirley  Xagle  Holmes  attend  class  of  '51 
meetings  "to  kee|)  the  bonds  of  coop- 
eration intact.  " 

Jean  Davis  Slati'ny.  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  is  owner  of  Associated  Search 
C^onsultants  of  Green  Bay. 

h^  ^-^  Ddvies  W.  Bisset.  Jr..  Paw- 
r~\  f  tucket,  R.I.,  has  been  elected 
\J  ^^  pi  esident  of  the  Brown  Club 
of  Rhode  Island.  Davies  and  the  other 
new  officers  were  chosen  at  the  Bi-own 
Cilub's  annual  dinner  meeting  held  at 
the  Wannamoisett  Country  C^lub  in 
Rumford.  Each  will  ser\e  a  one-year 
term. 

M  Norman  A.  Sprinthall.  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.,  writes  that  he 
has  accepted  a  position  at 
North  Carolina  State  L'niversity  as 
professor  and  head  of  the  graduate 
program  in  counselor  education.  For 
the  past  decade,  he  was  at  the  L!ni\er- 
sitv  of  Miiuiesota.  "My  latest  textbook, 
co-authored  with  .Andv  Collins  and  ti- 
lled Adolescent  Psychology:  A  Develiipmen- 
tril  Vine,  was  published  in  JuK  by  .-Xd- 
dison-Wesley.     Fhis    one     had     to     be 


delayed  a  bit  until  iin  own  tliiee  (ado- 
lescents) siiccessfullv  completed  that 
phase.  I  always  remenibeied  Herbert 
Newell  Couch's  admonition,  'Count  no 
man  happy  until  he's  dead.'  My  trans- 
lation was,  'Don't  pose  as  an  expert  on 
adolescence  until  yours  are  through  it 
and  then  vou  can  be  happy,  too.'  " 

t^  tt^  A/«n'  Laud  Flanagan  writes: 
r^  V~\  "I'm  beginning  mv  tiiird 
%_-/  \J  year  as  president  of  the  Nas- 
sau/Suffolk chapter  of  the  National 
Society  for  Children  and  Adults  with 
Autism.  My  26-year-old  son,  Chris,  is 
audstic.  He's  in  the  residential  pro- 
gram at  BRl  in  Providence  and  doing 
well  there.  I'm  also  incorporating  a 
separate  organization  for  services  on 
Long  Island.  These  are  bad  times  for 
the  disabled.  Some  safety  net!" 

Gordon  E.G.  Fuller.  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  has  been  named  director  of  The 
Center  for  Cooperative  Education  and 
Career  Services  at  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  (RIT).  A  former  vice 
president  for  human  services  at  Da- 
tamedi.x.  Inc.,  in  Sharon,  Mass., 
Cordon  was  selected  in  a  nationwide 
search  to  head  the  newly-established 
center  that  brings  together  the  areas  of 
cooperative  education,  recruitment, 
and  career  development  and  services 
for  RIT  students  and  aliuuni. 

Elizahdh  (Lizannej  Gwal/nn  apolo- 
gizes for  missing  the  reunion,  but 
sends  her  best  wishes  to  all.  "Thanks 
for  the  ccjpv  of  Professor  Workman's 
speech — delightful!  I'm  living  in  Marv- 
land  and  helping  to  run  a  small  farm, 
of  all  things.  Raise  sheep,  produce 
wool  crafts,  garden,  and  do  lots  of 
tanning.  A  real  change  at  30!  Also,  I 
earn  monev  to  buv  seeds  as  director  of 
training  and  instructor  for  the  Freder- 
ick Job  Training  Agency — formerlv 
CETA.  Believe  it  or  not,  participants 
get  jobs  even  at  13-percent  unem- 
ployment!" 

David  and  Jan  Halvorsen  report: 
"Jan  has  just  completed  her  fourth 
vear  of  teaching  quilting  classes  and 
has  had  two  quilts  accepted  for  flang- 
ing in  the  NEQG  show.  New  England 
Images."  Mark,  22,  will  attend  Johnson 
&.-  Wales  culinary  arts  school  in  the 
faff;  Martha  is  a  senior  at  Bryant  Col- 
lege, studying  criminal  justice;  Mat- 
thew, 18,  is  a  freshman  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire;  Margaret,  14, 
is  a  freshman  in  high  school.  " 

Dianur  Waldman  KlcintiKinn.  Ossin- 
ing,  N.\'.,  co-founded  and  was  named 
president  of  Diet  Diiections,  Ltd..  a 
corporation  that  conducts  worksfiops 
(ju    eating    management    and     weight 


We  Promise  to  Write 
Home  Five  Times 
A  Week.     -^-^^^^ 


Parents  and  alumni 

can  keep  in  touch  with 

the  activities  of  students 

and  the  entire  Brown 

community  through  a  subscription 

to   The  Bro  wn  Daily  Herald 

It's  the  only  daily  source  of  Brown  news,  sports  and  opinion. 

Yearly  subscriptions  are  $40. 


j  Please  make  checks  payable  to: 

I  The  Brown  Daily  Herald 

I  BoxK 

I  Brown  University 

I  Providence,  R.L  02912 


I 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


STATE. 


ZIP_ 


LYNN  JACHNEY 
CHARTERS 

Private  crewed  yacht  charters  in 
the  CARIBBEAN.  NEW  ENGLAND 
and  MEDITERRANEAN.  Fine  per- 
sonalized service  since  1968.  Vir- 
gin fsfand  bareboat  listing  also 
available. 

Tel:  Lynn  Jachney  617-639-0787 

Box  302AM.  Marblehead. 

Mass.  01945 

TOLL  FREE:  800-223-2050 


decor  international 

171  newbury  st.  boston 
262- 1 529 


handwoven  rugs  l/]/     \|y 

orientals- kilims- dhurries 
tapestries- folk  art 


Going,  Going,  Gone  ... 

Last  spring  Duncaster  told  readers  of  our 
non-profit  retirement  community  now 
being  built  on  a  wonderful  72-acre  farm 
just  west  of  Hartford. 
(It's  interesting  how  many  read  ads  in 
such  small  print.  We  are  now  receiving 
maif  from  across  the  worfd.) 
If  you  think  New  England  is  right  for 
you;  if  you  think  it  woutdn't  be  haff  bad 
to  live  independentfy,  but  with  sound 
medical  care  and  other  services  instantly 
avaifabfe;  if  you  think  fife  with  congeniaf 
company  is  better  than  fife  all  by  your- 
self, then  you  may  want  to  know  more 
about  Duncaster. 

Our  headfine  is  correct:  We  are  at  the 
stage  of  subscription  when  we're  going 
to  be  saying  GONE  within  these  next  ten 
months,  certainly  by  the  time  we  open 
next  spring.  That's  just  what  happens  to 
places  like  Duncaster. 
Calf  or  write: 

^'  Dunca^er 

-01)  Prospect  Avenue 

Hartford,  Connecticut  06105  (  203)  2.^6  22^0 
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time  stands  still 

In  1901  Allen  Lindsay  sailing  by  the  tiny 

island  of  Nevis  noted  it  was  "drowsing 

away  the  centuries."  It  still  is,  except  we 

have  14  rooms,  our  own  beach,  huge 

pool,  tennis,  sailing  and  horses  in 

perhaps  the  most  spectacular  setting  in 

the  West  Indies. 

cLirrDwaLCK) 

at  tamarind  bay,  nevis,  west  indies. 

3408  Eighth  St.,  Charlestown,  MA 02129 
RcMrvations  (617)  262-3654 


Wanted  to  Buy 

FINE  WORKS  OF  ART 

Paintings,  watercolors,  drawings 

and  sculpture  by  American  and 

European  artists.  Highest  pnces 

paid.  Qualified  appraisal  staff. 

Contact  Stuart  R  Feld. 

<=Hirschl>Adler 

^ALLERIES  INC 

21  East  70th  Sifeel    Ne*  York  10021(2121  535-8810 
Tuesday  FnOay    9  30   lo   5  30    Saturday    9  30   to   5 


FLOATING  HOTELS  ON 
THE  CANALS  OF  FRANCE 


Cruise  beautiful  French  canals  on 
hotelboat!  Superb  French  cuisine. 
Relax  on  sundeck  or  cycle 
alongside  while  floating  through 
Burgundy.  Visit  picturesque  vil- 
lages and  chateaus.  Individuals  or 
chartergroup  (maximum-12).  Paris 
pickup.  HORIZON,  215  N.  75th, 
Belleville,  IL  62223,  800-851-3448 
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CARIBBEAN  PHONE  DIRECTORY: 

Set  sail  for  the  islands  with  this  fabulous 
DIRECTORY  on  board!  Covers  17  Car- 
ibbean countries  plus  the  Bahamas.  704 
yellow  and  white  pages  list  products,  ser- 
vices, clubs,  doctors,  lawyers,  sports, 
restaurants,  etc.  —  over  600  by-country 
classifications.  Know  in  advance  what 
each  island  has  to  offer.  Send  U.S.  $30 
to  Caribbean  Imprint,  Dept  54,  P.O.  Box 
350,  West  Falmouth,  MA  02574.  (617) 
540-5378  VISA  or  MASTER  CARD  ac- 
cepted. 


((inliol  liii  ( onip.inifs  .ind  insiiuilions. 
llfi  Nounncsl  soil,  jamis.  Ii.is  hct-n 
.idiiiillfd  1(1  Ui(>\\ii  .111(1  IS  ,1  Irt'sliiiKiii 
(his  I. til. 

C.nald  t'uliks.  I'kuio,  111.,  tells  lis 
lli.il  he  iecei\ed  his  Ph.D.  in  philoso- 
))li\  hoiii  dif  I'nixersitv  of  Hawaii  in 
Dfceiiibfi  I'.I.S'i.  "Mv  dissertalioii  tilk- 
was  I'hc  Pitihlnii  o/  Stin'ivdl  in  the  I'lii- 
l(niij>h\;  iij  Willuim  James.  rhank.s  Ki  the 
(d  liill  and  the  patience  ol  mv  wile, 
()li\e,  I  was  able  to  work  on  the  disser- 
tation lull  time  for  a  year  and  a  hall.  I 
ha\e  been  teaching  part-time  this  past 
semester  in  area  community  colleges. 
K\entuallv.  I  hope  to  land  a  pet  nia- 
nent  position  but  the  job  market  is  not 
promising.  I  was  liukv  to  land  what  1 
got.  I  luuen't  been  able  to  get  back  tor 
an\  class  reunions,  so  'hi'  to  anv  mem- 
bers oi  the  class  of  '.55  who  ma\  re- 
member me." 

/(iiiii  Btoiislcin  SpciKidel  and  Louis 
Solowas  were  married  in  1981  and  are 
living  in  New  York  City.  Joan  is  adver- 
tising sales  promotion  and  publicit\ 
m.mager  of  A  &:  W  Publishers.  Inc. 
l.ouis  is  a  1956  graduate  ol  Columbia 
Law  .School  and  is  a  partner  in  the 
New  \'ork  law  firm  of  Wofsev,  (Jertil- 
man.  Halt,  Lebow  and  Balin. 

Louis  A.  Tanner.  London,  England, 
has  spent  a  very  busy  year  remodeling 
an  1851  Victorian  terrace  house  in 
central  London.  "This,  combined  with 
a  very  active  year  on  the  LI.S.  stock 
market,  has  kept  Linda  and  myself  on 
the  lun." 

!*•  /""*  Bany  W.  Blank  has  been 
r~\  r^  elected  senior  vice  president- 
%^  \J  corporate  banking  of  First 
.American  Bankshares,  Inc.,  and  execu- 
ti\e  vice  president  of  First  American 
Bank,  N.A.,  of  Washington,  D.C:. 
Barrv  joins  the  First  American  organi- 
zation from  .Southeast  Bank.  N.,\.,  in 
Miami,  where  he  was  regional  senior 
vice  president  responsible  for  the 
bank's  retail  business  in  Miami,  Naples, 
and  Fort  Myers.  Prior  to  joining 
-Southeast,  he  was  associated  with  the 
Fidelity  Lhiion  Bancorporation  in  New 
Jersev,  most  recentlv  serving  as  chief 
executive  officer  of  one  of  its  affiliate 
banks. 

William  T.  Bnviitinini  III.  president 
of  Old  Col(jn\ /Newport  National  Bank 


HOUSEKEEPER: 

Single.  prokssi(Mi.ill\  adivc  .lUkt  iiLilc  latiitty  mem- 
ber offers  educated  gemlewnman  with  lulinary 
talent  room.  Ijoard.  privacy  in  exctiange  lor  pre- 
paring dinner  during  week  in  modern  house  with 
Steinway  grand  piano  and  garden  near  Brown 
Box  3178.  Wavland  Station  02906. 


ill  Rhode  Isl.iiid,  luis  been  elei  led  to 
llie  exetutive  (oiincil  oi  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Bankers  Association.  He  has  also 
been  eleded  lo  the  slot  kholders  advi- 
sorv  (onnnitlee  of  the  Federal  Reser\e 
Bank  of  Boston. 

Fhe  Rev.  lulxeni/l  I..  Lee.  jr.  writes: 
"On  October  1,  1982,  I  became  the 
rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  C^hurdi 
in  (jeorgetown.  For  ten  years,  I  had 
been  rector  of  St.  James  Church,  Flor- 
ence, Italy.  New  address:  ;^24()  O  St. 
NW,  Washington,  D.C:.  20007." 

Art  Love's  son,  Andrew,  is  a  fresh- 
man at  Brown. 

CaW  H.  Seligson.  New  York  City, 
was  married  March  6  lo  Bonnie  Laskin 
Drath,  a  learning-disabilities  specialist 
in  the  New  ^'ork  school  system.  Carl  is 
managing  director  ol  the  Merrill  . 
Lviuh  White  Weld  Clapital  Markets 
Ciroup  and  a  vice  president  of  Meriill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith. 

Sheldon  P.  Siegel,  Allentown.  Pa.,  is 
president  of  WLVT-TV  in  Allentown. 
He  reports  that  he  leturned  to  the 
campus  in  June  to  attend  the  gradua- 
tion of  his  son,  H.B.  Siegel  '83,  who 
received  a  B.S.  in  computer  science,  a 
magna  cum  laude  degree  with  honors, 
and  was  elected  to  Sigma  Xi.  "H.B.  will 
be  attending  the  L'niversity  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley  in  the  fall  for  graduate 
work.  My  uncle,  Joe  Eisenberg  "23,  also 
leturned  (with  his  wife,  Sally)  for  his 
60th  reunion.  Thev  reside  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  " 

Cilbert  Pemherton  and  his  wife, 
Margarel  E.  Thomas  (see  "79),  are  living 
at  2()00D  Village  Green  South,  Eas't 
Providence.  R. I.' 029 1 5. 

fa^  ^^  j.  Man'in  Fialeo.  Honolulu, 
r^  /  sends  word  that  he's  been 
\J  §  appointed  piesident  of 
Hawaii  Manufacturing,  a  di\ision  of 
Dut\  Free  Shoppers,  Ltd.,  in  Hono- 
lulu. "In  this  capacity  I  ser\e  as  presi- 
dent ot  Hawaiian  King  Candies  and 
Hontilele  |ewelr\." 

Richanl  D.  (iodjiey.  Pacific  Pali- 
sades, Clalif.,  has  been  named  a  senior 
vice  president  of  the  Trust  Company 
of  the  West  in  Los  Angeles.  In  this 
position,  he  will  be  responsible  for 
managing  the  trust  company's  private 
account  portfolios.  He  has  been  with 
the  company  for  five  years  as  vice 
president  and  portfolio  manager,  hav- 
ing pre\iously  served  with  Western 
.\sset  Management  C^ompanv.  .Ameri- 
can Express,  Industrial  National  Bank, 
and  Rhode  Island  Hospilal  Frust  Na- 
tional Bank. 


tt^  ^~\  \\  lUiinn  F.  Gleason,  Creen- 
r~\  ^^  \vi(li.  Conn.,  has  been 
\J  \J  named  senior  vice  president, 
general  coinisel,  and  secretary  of  the 
Continental  Corporation  of  New  ^'ork 
City.  He  joined  Continental's  legal 
staff  in  1963,  was  named  vice  presi- 
dent in  1974,  and  has  been  corporate 
secretar\  and  general  counsel  since 
1978. 

WiUkiiii  (',.  Kuliolsoii  holds  the  In- 
dependent e  I''oiindati(jn  Chair  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  laft  School  in  Connecticut. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Taft  in  1969,  he 
was  headmaster  of  the  Birmingham 
University  School  in  Alabama.  From 
1976  to  1981,  he  was  Taft's  director  of 
college  placement.  He's  the  author  of 
Piie  Gray:  One-Armed  Major  Leaguer. 
and  manv  magazine  articles. 

Maurice  Segiill  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Shawmut  Corporation 
of  Boston,  a  bank  holding  company. 
He  is  president  and  chief  executixe 
officer  of  Zayre  Corporation. 

t^    y'^  Barbara    Bruadley    Beinhocker. 

r\  \_J  Belmont,  Mass.,  exhibited 
\_>/  kJ  her  |)aintings  and  drawings 
at  the  Shawmu!  CA)imt\'  Bank  in  Bel- 
mont last  January.  She  has  studied  art 
at  a  number  of  schools  and  has  been  a 
director  of  the  Belmont  Coirirmmit\ 
Arts  Program.  She's  also  taught  begin- 
ning drawing  in  the  Belmont  schools, 
and  has  exhibited  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Cainesxille,  Fla. 

David  M.  Merchanl.  Barrington, 
R.I.,  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Blown  Club  of  Rhode  Island.  He'll 
serye  a  one-year  term. 

y'-*  /~\  Paul  J.  Choquelte.  Jr..  VVar- 
wT^  I  I  wick,  R.I.,  president  of  Cil- 
\J  \J  bane  Building  Compan\'  and 
Cilbane  Properties.  Inc.,  was  recently 
elected  a  director  of  Fleet  Financial 
Croup  in  Proyidence.  He's  been  a  di- 
rector of  Fleet's  subsidiary,  F'leet  Na- 
tional Bank,  since  1976,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  that  capacity. 
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Kntli  (..  Humphreys.  Ports- 
m<iiith,  R.I.,  has  joined  Dur- 
tee  .\ltleboro  Bank  as  senior 
yice  president  of  the  Consumer  Bank- 
ing I)iyision.  Keith  has  had  eighteen 
years  of  experience  with  F'leet  National 
Bank,  where  he  most  recently  was  yice 
]jresident  and  regional  manager  of 
commercial  lending,  retail  services, 
personnel,  and  operations  in  Newport 
Clountv,  R.I. 

Nieluilas  B.  W'lUard.  Weston,  Mass., 
has  been  named  vice  president  and 
general     manager     of     Rand-Whitney 


Packaging  Corporation  of  Leominster, 
Mass.  Nicholas  had  been  geneial  man- 
ager of  the  Container  Corporation  of 
America's  Medford  plant.  He  was  with 
that  compan\  for  nineteen  \ears. 

/'^  /^  Alfred  M.  Benson,  Tucson, 
W~\     /  .\ri/.,  has  been  elected  pres- 

V^  ^^  ident  of  the  Arizona  C^haj)- 
ter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real 
F'state  Appraisers  (of  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors)  for  1984. 
Alfred  has  been  a  full-time  real  estate 
appraiser  for  more  than  twenty  ,years, 
as  well  as  a  licensed  real  estate  broker. 
He  has  specialized  in  the  appraisal  and 
analysis  of  inyestnient  real  estate 
throughout  the  country  for  the  past 
fdleen  years,  and  is  now  associated 
with  Swango  Real  Estate  Ccjunseling 
and  N'aluation  in  I  iicson. 

.\'aiu\  Olio  Low  is  president  of 
Nanc)  Low  &  Associates,  Inc.,  "a  cre- 
ative communications  and  issues  mar- 
keting company"  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
The  companv  has  announced  a  new 
three-\ear,  multi-million-dollar  con- 
tract with  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute "for  comprehensive  creative  com- 
munications suppf)rt."  New  address: 
Suite  152.'),  Ihe  Barlow  Building.  3434 
Wisconsin  .Ave.,  Chevy  Chase  20815. 

/^^  ^^  E.  Colby  Cameron,  W'arwick, 
W~\  '^  R  L,  was  elected  first  vice 
\J  %J  piesident  of  the  Brown  Club 

ol  Rhode  Island  at  the  club's  annual 
dinner  meeting  held  at  the  Wanna- 
moisetl  Cmintrv  C^ub  in  Rimiford,  R.I. 
He'll  serve  a  one-vear  term. 

Francis  .S.  (Ted)  Kno.x,  l/L  Enter- 
prise, Ala.,  writes:  "Sorry  1  couldn't 
make  the  reunion  this  time.  1  had  to 
attend  a  bioscience  review  held  by  the 
L'.S.  Armv  Medical  R&D  command  at 
Edgewooci,  Md.  I  left  LSU  School  of 
Medicine  in  |ime  1980  to  take  up  mv 
|)resent  position:  chief,  (aevv  Biotech- 
nologv  Ciroup,  Biomedical  Applica- 
tions Research  Division,  L'.S.  Armv 
Aeromedical  Research  Laboratorv , 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala.  36362.  Telephone: 
(205)  255-6860.  Mv  best  to  all,  and  see 
you  in  '88." 

Lee  .1.  Korhumel.  Lake  F^orest,  111., 
has  been  appointed  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Bacon,  Whipple  &  Co.,  an  in- 
vestment banking  firm  in  Chicago.  Lee 
will  head  a  new  sales  group  aimed  at 
marketing  the  full  investment  services 
of  the  firm  to  the  greater  Chicago  cor- 
porate community  and  its  principal 
officers  "as  well  as  to  private  founda- 
tions, endowments,  associations,  and 
|)hilanthro|3ic  fimds."  He'll  also  be 
responsible   tor   Chicago   lecruiting  of 
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new  prodiii  lion  pcisoniicl  .nul  Im  llu- 
SiK-ci.il  I'uxhulN  Cronj).  l.ce  has  l)cen 
in  iIr'  in\fslinonl  husiness  since  I'.KiiS 
,iiul  li.ul  been  ,i  vice  president  ol 
li.uon,  Whipple  since  June  I'.ISl'. 

/"*  ^  /'i (////■  A)ilil<i)iinii>.  Baning- 
f^/1  Inn.  K.I..  has  been  ap- 
V^  J.  poniled  i>r()up  \ ice  piesi- 
deni.  ni.nketuiu,  ot  Johnson  Mauhe\ 
leweliv  Corporation  in  Providence.  He' 
was  vice  president  and  mai  keting  di- 
rector ol  Speidel  Ironi  19S()  to  198;?, 
and  from  1977  through  I9SI)  was 
manager,  jevvelrv  marketing,  tor  In- 
ternational (".old  (Corporation  in  New 
^■ork.  Frank  and  his  wife  have  three 
children. 

The  Rev.  /aiiifs  A.  .S/w/mo».  New- 
Britain,  Conn.,  has  been  minister  at 
First  Church  of  Christ.  Congrega- 
tional, in  New  Britain  since  1978.  Fliis 
vear,  he  was  formally  extended  the  call 
to  become  the  church's  pastor.  He  had 
served  with  a  church  in  VVaterbury, 
Conn.,  then  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Chinch  in  Cornwall  before  coming  to 
New  Britain.  He  and  his  wife,  Ellen, 
have  two  children,  Elizabeth,  12,  and 
David,  9. 

Michael  S.  Sorgen  sends  word  that 
he  has  joined  the  San  Francisco  law 
hrm  of  Maclnnis,  Donner  &  Koplo- 
witz. 

/"^  !*•  /ay  Fluck.  Providence,  has 
wT^  fX  been     elected     second     vice 

V^  %J  president  ol  the  Brown  Club 
of  Rhode  Island.  He  and  the  othei 
new  officers  will  serve  for  one  vear. 

/~\  y'~*  David  BcckiiKin  has  been 
i'~\  wT^  named  promotion  director 
V-^  \J  of  Discover  magazine.  David 
joinefl  lime  Inc.  in  1979  as  a  copv- 
writer  in  corporate  circulation;  he  be- 
came cop\  chief  a  vear  later  and  was 
named  promotion  manager  for  circula- 
tion in  January  1982.  He  and  his  wife, 
Sharon,  live  in  Yonkers.  N.\'. 

Clara  Felluws  Chapman,  Durham, 
Conn.,  recently  opened  her  clinical 
psvchology  practice  at  615  Main  St.  in 
Cromwell,  Conn.  She  counsels  people 
of  all  ages  and  has  special  expertise  in 
child  development,  counseling  adults 
on  familv  problems,  and  play  therapy 
with  voung  children.  (Uara  is  on  the 
courtesv  affiliate  staff  at  Elmcrest  Psy- 
chiatric Institute  as  a  diagnostic  con- 
sultant, and  she  conducts  psychological 
evaluatifjns  for  school  systems,  physi- 
cians, attorneys,  and  private  clients. 
She  and  her  husband,  Edward,  have 
three  children. 

CUirl  C.   Wamser,  an  internationallv 


recognized  organic  (luinisl  who  h.is 
(ollaborated  with  some  ol  the  nation's 
premier  siienlists,  is  this  year's  wiiuier 
ol  the  Outstanding  Prolessor  .\ward  at 
Calilornia  .Stale  L  tiiveisilv.  Fiillerton. 
.\  widely  published  researiher,  Wam- 
ser was  cited  by  students  and  col- 
leagues for  the  excellence  of  his  class- 
room teaching.  He  will  receive  a  S200 
cash  prize  and  a  personal  plaque  from 
the  Friends  of  the  State  University. 
He'll  also  be  the  university's  nominee 
for  two  statewide  outstanding  pro- 
fessor awards  conferied  annually  by 
the  trustees  of  The  (California  State 
University.  Carl  is  viewed  by  other 
chemists  as  a  scholar  'on  the  cutting 
edge"  of  his  discipline.  His  current 
interests  aie  in  the  fields  of  photo- 
chemistrv  and  solar  energy. 

/'"*  ^^  (^omdr.  Philij)  A.  Hi'lgerson, 
W\  /  Springfield,  V'a.,  writes: 
V_/  /  "After  two  years  in  Iceland, 
our  tamilv  has  moved  to  the  Washing- 
ton area,  where  I  will  be  assigned  with 
the  Navy's  Aircraft  Carrier  Acc|uisition 
PrograiTi  at  the  Naval  Sea  Systems 
Coiiimand.  Kiki  (12),  David  (10|,  and 
FLrika  (2)  enjoyed  exploring  glaciers 
and  geysers,  but  are  glad  to  be  return- 
ing to  last-food  restaurants  and  shop- 
ping centers."  Their  address:  7705 
Car'rieigh  Pkwy..  Springfield  22152. 

Cathx  Ma\.  Ossining,  N.\'.,  sends 
us  the  following  update  on  her  "life 
and  times:  1  received  a  Ph.D.  in  com- 
puter science  from  "^'ale  this  spring, 
after  working  toward  it  for  more  years 
than  I  care  to  count.  I  still  work  at 
IBM's  T.J.  Watson  Research  Center  in 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.  " 

Tom  O'Domiell  is  a  senior  editor  at 
Forbes  magazine,  wheie  he  writes  pri- 
marily about  economics  and  invest- 
ments. He  holds  a  master  of  journal- 
ism degree  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  and  an  M.B.A. 
fiom  the  University  of  Connecticut. 
He's  been  at  Forbes  for  three  years. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Perrine  is  a  graduate 
of  Tulane  University  Medical  School. 
(Currenth  an  attending  radiologist  at 
Monmouth  Medical  (Center  in  Long 
Branch,  N.|.,  he  holds  a  clinical  lacultv 
appointment  at  Hahneman  (College  of 
Medicine.  (Charles  is  married  to  the 
former  Etel  Berglund  of  Sweden,  and 
they  have  one  son,  (CCharles,  4.  They 
live  in  Fairhaven,  N.J.  Charles  Sr.  is 
the  son  of  Charles  F.  Perrine  (see  '25). 

Dr.  Robert  Joel  Riibenslein  and  his 
wife,  Margaret  Morrs  Wenig  (see  '78), 
annoimce  the  biith  of  their  daughter, 
Elizabeth  ("Liba")  Wenig  Rubenstein, 
on  May  17.  She  weighed  7  lbs.,  14  ozs. 


I.yini  l<i\/iii.  .Seattle,  has  been 
named  diiectoi  of  plamiing  and  re- 
seardi  lot  the  Port  of  Seattle.  In  her 
new  position,  Evnn  will  dire<t  fatililies 
and  environmental  |)laiming  "as  well 
as  research  and  economic  analyses  for 
the  waterfront  and  Sea-lac  Interna- 
tional .Airport."  She  served  as  director 
of  j)ublic  information  for  the  Port  ol 
.Seallle  lor  the  past  two  years. 

Carlyle  Thayer  and  his  wile,  Bibi 
Abdulla  Thayer  (see  '75),  will  be  return- 
ing from  Australia  as  Carl  plans  to 
spend  his  sabbatical  leave  from  the 
University  of  New  South  Wafes  in  the 
U.S.  He  will  be  a  visiting  feflow  in 
Yale's  political  science  department  and 
then  a  visiting  scholar  in  Harvard's 
(Center  for  International  Affairs. 

/~\  /^  (,'((/(*/  Ann  Hryciw  married 
p~\  ^^  Francis  William  Wing  in 
\J  K^  .Assonet,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  13. 
She  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Simmons  College  School 
of  Librarv  and  Information  Science, 
anci  is  now  librarian  and  a  faculty 
member  at  Rhode  Island  (College. 
Carol  and  her  husband  plan  to  live  in 
the  Fall  River,  Mass.,  area. 

Richard  C.  Klaffky.  Clastonbury, 
Conn.,  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  and  intermediate  term  lend- 
ing office  head  (eastern  region)  in  the 
industrial  financing  division  at  Bar- 
clays-American/Business Credit,  Inc., 
in  East  Hartford,  Conn.  Richard  will 
be  responsible  for  loans  made  bv  the 
industrial  financing  division  through- 
out the  eastern  part  of  the  coimtrv.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1973  as  a  credit 
analyst,  was  promoted  to  loan  officer 
in  1974,  and  to  division  vice  president 
in  1979. 

Paul  A.  Linton,  his  wife,  Merrill, 
and  their  son  and  daughter  made  the 
trip  from  (Colorado  to  Brown  for  the 
15th  reunion  of  the  class  of  'ti8  and 
the  Commencement  procession.  "My 
family  and  I  enjoy  Denver,  where  I  am 
an  attorney  with  the  firm  of  Weyher  & 
Fulton.  New  address:  724  Fillmore  St., 
Denver  80206." 

/"%  r^  Ste/an  Alan  Oslrach  is  a  staff 
i^  vJ  ie|3resentative  with  (Oregon 
\_J  %J  (Council  75  of  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Mu- 
nicipal Employees  (AFS(CME),  AFL- 
CIC).  He  represents  employees  of 
Eugene,  Springfield,  Coos  Bay,  and 
Coos  County,  Oreg.  He  is  also 
AFS(CME  political  cooidinator  for  the 
southern  part  of  the  stale.  He  lives 
with  Marion  Makolm.  their  3-vear-old 
daughter,  Beth  Malcolm  Ostrach,  her 


sons,  David  and  Andrew  Barnes,  and 
four  other  members  of  a  cooperati\e 
housing  corporation  just  outside  Eu- 
gene. 

Thomas  H.  Roger,  Longmeadov\, 
Mass.,  has  been  named  manager  of 
business  development  in  Giibane 
Building  Company's  Northeast  Re- 
gional Office  in  Providence.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  new  client  development 
activities  "during  the  selection,  contract 
negotiation,  ancl  construction  phases  of 
Giibane  projects  in  the  New  England 
region. "  He  has  fourteen  years  of  ex- 
perience in  sales,  project  engineering, 
and  energy  systems  consulting.  Prior 
to  joining  Giibane,  he  was  president  of 
his  own  company,  pro\iding  energv 
systems  and  contracting  in  the  western 
Massachusetts  aiea.  He  is  married  and 
has  two  children. 

^m  /^  Donald  S.  Baillie,  Cheshire, 
/  I  I  Conn.,  an  attorney  with  Faz- 
/  Vv  zone,  Nuzzo  &  Baillie  in 
Cheshire,  has  been  named  to  the  Che- 
shire Advisory  Board  of  Colonial 
Bank.  He  is  also  a  board  member  and 
chairman  of  the  governmental  rela- 
tions committee  for  the  Cheshire 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  ser\ed  as 
chairman  of  the  Cheshire  Public  Build- 
ing Commission.  He  and  his  wife, 
Christine,  have  one  child. 

Joseph  A.  DiMartino.  West  Warwick, 
R.I.,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Brown  CHub 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Peter  Golterl  and  his  wife,  Leslie 
Larsen  Gollert  (see  71),  report  the  birth 
of  Ella  Keith  (iottert  on  June  11.  Her 
brother,  Colby  Chase  Gottert,  was  3  in 
May.  The  family  moved  to  Cotonou, 
Benin  (Nigeria)  in  June,  four  days 
before  the  arrival  of  Keith.  Peter  has  a 
new  position  with  his  company,  Scott 
Wilson  Kirkpatrick  &  Partners  (U.K.). 
He's  "chef  de  mission "  fcjr  a  World 
Bank-funded  government  project 
within  the  Public  Works  Ministry.  Scott 
Wilson  Kirkpatrick  is  the  engineering 
consultant  on  a  rural  feeder  roads 
development  program. 

Steve  Hocliitadt.  Lewiston,  Maine, 
received  a  Ph.D.  in  Emopean  history 
from  Brown  in  |une.  He  continues  to 
share  a  teaching  position  at  Bates  Col- 
lege with  Liz  lobin.  Their  son,  Sam 
Tobin-Hochstadt,  was  2  in  August. 

Janet  Phillips  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Jewish  Commimity  Center  in  Prov- 
idence as  coordinator  of  public  rela- 
tions and  \'ohniteers.  She  received  her 
M.S.VV.  degree  from  Boston  College  in 
1982  and  had  been  working  as  a  coun- 
selor in  a  private  psychiatric  hospital  in 


Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Bruce  G.  Weniger.  Portland, 
Oreg.,  is  a  medical  epidemiolcjgist  with 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  is 
assigned  to  the  Oregon  State  Health 
Division  in  Portland.  He  retmned  in 
April  from  a  two-month  mission  for 
the  World  Health  Organization  con- 
sulting with  the  governments  of  Togo, 
Benin,  and  the  Ivory  Coast  on  control 
and  eradication  programs  for  dracun- 
culiasis,  also  known  as  guinea  worm 
disease.  "Interest  in  this  disabling  par- 
asitic worm  is  due  to  its  susceptibility 
to  elimination  by  numerous  programs 
to  provide  potable  drinking  water  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  where  the  disease 
occins,  during  the  UN  International 
Drinking  Water  Suppiv  and  Sanitation 
Decade!  1981- 1990. '  In  October, 
Bruce  will  become  director  of  the 
WHO/C^DC;  Field  Epidemiologv  1  rain- 
ing Program  fcjr  phvsician-epidemiolo- 
gists  in  the  Thailand  Ministrv  of  Public 
Health.  Bangkok. 
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Dr.  Ted  Butler.  Winchester, 
Mass.,  is  an  assistant  pro- 
lessor  of  medicine  at  Tufts 
Universitv  as  well  as  infectious  diseases 
physician  and  medical  training  coordi- 
nator at  the  Lawrence  Memorial  Hos- 
pital of  Medfbrd,  Mass.  He  was  re- 
cently elected  to  membership  in  the 
Infectious  Diseases  Society  of  America. 
Ted  and  his  wife.  Dot.  have  a  daugh- 
ter C^aitlin. 

Kenneth  S.  Cuhen,  Springfield. 
Mass.,  has  been  named  second  \ice 
president  and  assistant  general  counsel 
in  the  Law  Division  of  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  He 
joined  Mass  Mutual  in  1974.  He's  a 
member  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Sections  on  Taxation  and  Labor 
and  the  American  Council  of  Life  In- 
surance Pension  Committee  Fiduciary 
Task  Force.  He's  also  the  author  of 
numerous  articles  concerning  the  legal 
aspects  of  pensions. 

Dr.  Daniel  G.  Fuller,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  reports  that  he  is  a 
pediatrician  (and  also  the  president)  at 
Euclid  Pediatrics,  Inc.  He's  also  chief 
of  the  department  of  pediatrics  at  Eu- 
clid General  Hospital.  New  address: 
2680  Lanclon  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights 
44122. 

Leslie  Larsen  Gollert  and  her  hus- 
band, Peter  Gottert  (see  '70),  announce 
the  birth  of  Ella  Keith  Gottert.  "Her 
brother,  C(jlby  Chase  Gottert,  was  3 
vears  old  in  May  and  started  UN 
Nurserv  School  this  simimer.  In  late 
.Vpril,  1  attended  the  fifth  Interna- 
tional  Bahai  Convention   in   Haifa,   Is- 


rael, as  part  of  the  Benin  delegation. 
We  irioved  to  Cotonou,  Benin  (Nige- 
ria) in  June,  four  days  before  the  arri- 
val of  Keith  on  |une  II." 

Anne  S.  Hathaway.  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
received  an  M.S.  in  computer  and  in- 
formation sciences  from  Dartmouth  on 
June  12. 

Bruce  A.  Henderson,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  has  been  named  direc- 
tor, company  planning,  for  TRW,  Inc. 
He'll  work  with  TRWs  operating  and 
staff  units  to  develop  business  strat- 
egies that  are  consistent  with  the  com- 
pany's long-range  goals;  the  scope  of 
his  work  will  cover  existing  TRW  busi- 
nesses as  well  as  potential  areas  of 
expansion  for  the  company.  Bruce 
joined  TRW  from  McKinse\  &  Com- 
pany, where  he  ser\ed  as  a  senior  en- 
gagement manager.  He  and  his  wife, 
Marv  MacDonald  Stroh,  have  one 
child. 

John  E.  Mtilford,  Jr.,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  writes:  "In  the  fall  of 
1982,  I  resigned  my  position  as  vice 
president  and  senior  economist  at  First 
Interstate  Bank  of  California  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  start-up  of  a  new  business 
school  at  CBN  University  in  Virginia 
Beach.  The  school's  objective  is  to  in- 
tegrate the  teaching  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples with  business  administration.  My 
wife,  Jan,  and  I  have  three  children — 
Michael  (7),  Sarah  (5),  and  Peter  (3)," 

Carren  Perelman  Oler,  Gaithers- 
burg,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Montgomery  Countv  Gommission  for 
Women.  She's  an  attorney  in  private 
practice  concentrating  in  family  law, 
and  has  ccjmpleted  mediation  training 
at  the  Family  Mediation  Association. 
Carren  is  a  tnember  of  several  bar  as- 
sociations as  well  as  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

G.  Alan  Peck  III  is  director  of  in- 
ternational business  in  the  Radiation 
Division  of  Varian  Associates  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.  He's  also  president  of  the 
Walden  Park  Association  (condomini- 
ums). "Just  returned  from  Australia, 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  Far  East  where 
medical  technology  is  advancing,  espe- 
cially in  China. " 

Dr.  Stephen  R.  Prehlud.  Atlanta, 
reports:  "My  wife,  Kelle\,  and  I  moved 
back  to  Atlanta  after  my  two-year  fel- 
lowship in  infectious  diseases  at  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  of  Philadelphia.  My 
training  was  sponsored  by  the  Division 
of  Iminunizations,  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  to  which  I  will  return  as  a 
staff  medical  epidemiologist.  For  those 
who  know  Philadel|3hia,  there'll  be  no 
surprise  that  we  loved  our  stay.  But  we 
love  Atlanta  moie!!" 
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Doiitid  Biinfii  /{(»(7i/)(')ir  \wiUN  thai 
she  has  receiitlv  receivi'd  her  M.IVA. 
aixl  is  a  lull-limf  insinuioi  in  the 
Sihool  ol  Business  al  llie  l'iii\crsil\  ol 
Missouri-Sl.  Louis.  Slie  aiul  her  luis- 
liaiul.  Alan  Rosenheig  (see  GS),  have 
(hree  cliiUhen,  Maitliew  (12),  (ial)riel 
(9).  and  Shaion  ((>),  wiu)  .iie  now  in 
sihool  lull  lime.  "So  lilo  is  looking  up." 
sa\s  DoiHia.  Iheii  ( ui  rent  address: 
V2M  Old  Kami  Dr..  Si.  Louis.  .Mo. 
(i.'il  K). 

Dr.  Ihivul  A.  Rubin.  \'alhalla.  N.V.. 
has  heen  elected  lo  fellowship  in  the 
.Vmerican  College  of  (^ardiologv,  a 
12.0()()-nu"inber.  non-proht  profes- 
sional medical  s(Hiel\  and  leaching  in- 
slilulion.  He  is  an  attending  ph\sician 
al  \\'esl(  hester  Medical  Center  in  \'al- 
h.illa. 

\\  illiinit  A.  Siiulli  is  li\ing  in  Brook- 
line.  Mass..  and  working  as  a  manage- 
ment consultant  at  Bain  and  Companv 
in  Boston. 

Dr.  Ham  Sinlls  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  the  L'nixersitv  of 
Utah  C^ollege  of  Medicine,  Salt  Lake 
Citv.  He  is  married  to  (Bonnie  Child 
Stults  (NLD.,  NLB..A..)  and  has  two 
daughters,  Chervl  (2)  and  Cynthia  (2 
months). 

Limhi  Kuluw  Upton.  North  New- 
port. N.H.,  has  been  named  vice  pres- 
ident ol  sales  for  Borlund  of  Gerinan\ . 
L"S.\.  She  had  been  the  hrnrs  national 
sales  director.  She  has  taken  part  in 
skin-care  seminars  in  Toronto  and 
Boston,  and  has  led  seminars  and  lec- 
tured nationalK  on  the  topic  of  skin 
care.  She's  completing  her  doctorate  in 
education  at  Boston  L^niversit\  and  is 
married  to  James  S.  Upton. 

^^  r~\  Mia  FkIIci  was  married  Ma\ 
/  ^  1  to  Leon  Sigal.  a  \isiting 
I  ^^  scholar  at  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution in  Washington  and  an  asscjci- 
ate  professor  of  government  at  Wes- 
levan  University.  Meg  is  creative 
director  of  Clark  Direct  Marketing,  a 
New  York  advertising  agencv,  and  is 
the  daughter  ofJa\  Fuller  '43. 

Lau'ience  A.  Jones.  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  sends  word  that  he's  continuing  as 
school  minister  of  .Mercersburg  ,\cad- 
emv.  'I  his  summer.  1  led  a  tour-week 
canoe  trip  of  ten  boys  (with  an  Indian 
guide)  into  Cree  trapping  territorv  of 
northern  Quebec." 

Rulli  Loew,  Henrietta.  N.'W.  was 
married  on  March  (5  to  Rabbi  Robert 
Phillip  labak  in  Philadelphia.  Ruth  is 
a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  linguistics  at  the 
Unixersilv  of  Minnesota  and  is  an  Eng- 
lish teacher  at  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  at  Rochester  In- 


sliluu-  nl  le(liriolog\.  I  Ici  Imsii.ind  is 
the  rabbi  ol  I  cinplc  Btib  Am  ni  llcii- 
riell.i. 

jny  R.  Miller  has  been  appointed  a 
County  Court  \l  Law  judge  in  San 
.Antonio,  Texas.  Recently,  the  state  leg- 
islature of  Texas  passed  a  bill  creating 
two  new  (oiuts  for  Bexar  Countx,  in 
which  San  .Antonio  is  located.  .After 
the  governor  signed  the  bill,  tlie 
Commissioners  of  Bexar  County  unan- 
imousK  appro\ed  |a\  as  one  of  the 
two  judges  to  assume  the  bench  on 
Sept.  1.  He  had  pre\iously  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Bexar  (bounty  Hospital 
District  Board  of  Development,  which 
oversees  the  fund-raising  and  finan- 
cing for  the  publiclv-owned  and  oper- 
ated hospitals  in  the  San  .Antonio  area. 

^^  ^^    Charles  M.  Dunn.  I^rovidence. 
/     ^  R.I.,     has     been     elected     a 
/     %^  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of    the   Brown   Club  of    Rliode 
Island. 

Barbara  Jetemiah  Gardner  and  Blair 
M.  Gardner  (see  '74),  Allison  Park,  Pa., 
report  the  birth  of  their  second  daugh- 
ter, .Abigail  Ho])e,  on  Nov.  8.  1982. 
Barbara  is  a  general  attorney  with  Al- 
coa. 

John  A.  Kalaskowski.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  writes:  "Effective  on  June  22, 
1983,  mv  name  was  changed  to  John 
.August  Kane. " 

Richard  P.  McCally.  .Attleboro. 
Mass.,  was  married  on  April  24  to 
Diane  S.  Uhlmann  of  Ca.mston.  R.I., 
in  Manning  Chapel.  Richard  is  with 
Haemonetics  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  and 
Diane,  a  Proxidence  Ciollege  graduate, 
works  for  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Smith.  Warwick, 
R.I.,  was  married  to  Dr.  Almena  Pa- 
lombo  in  .April  in  Nahant.  Mass.  Rich- 
atci  is  practicing  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
his  wife  is  a  third-\ear  resident  in  the 
Providence  area.  She  graduated  from 
Smith  College  and  the  Universitv  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School. 

W.  Thomas  Spencer.  Jr..  Sudburw 
Mass.,  was  among  100  speakers  to 
address  members  of  the  Million  Dollar 
Round  Table  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Dallas  last  June.  MDR  I  is  an  indepen- 
dent association  of  insurance  agents, 
"each  of  whom  must  meet  strict  ethical 
and  production  requirements  in  order 
to  qualifx."  Tom  is  a  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  agent  in  Boston  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Life  L'nder- 
writers  Association.  He  and  his  wife. 
Suzanne.  ha\e  one  son. 


^^  A  Sn\(iii  A.  Biilliuii.  Welli- 
/  /I  eislield,  Coiui.,  was  married 
f  JL  on  .April  7  lo  Daniel  Kdwaid 
Kiernan  III  in  Manning  Chapel.  Susan 
has  a  master's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versitv of  Connecticut  and  is  witli  I  he 
Travelers  Corporation.  Her  husband  is 
with  The  Hartford  Insmance  (iroup. 

Gary  J.  Came.  Wellesley,  Mass., 
writes:  "After  spending  six  years  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  following 
graduation,  I  ha\e  now  made  mv  wav 
Iwck  to  New  England.  Naiuv  O. 
Schreier  and  I  were  married  in  San 
Francisco  on  Aug.  3,  1980,  and  our 
first  child,  Paula  Jill,  was  born  on  June 
II,  1983.  I  would  love  to  get  back  in 
touch  with  Brown  friends.  Mv  address 
is  58  Seaver  PI..  Welleslev  02181." 

Stephen  IV.  Dunn.  Wellesley,  Mass., 
and  his  wife,  Patricia,  report  the  birth 
of  their  second  child,  Robert,  on  June 
4,  their  fifth  anni\ersary.  "He  joins  his 
sister,  Melissa  Anne,  who  is  3."  Steve  is 
with  the  High  Technologv  Lending 
Croup  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston. 

Blair  M.  Gardner  and  Barhara  Jere- 
miah Gardner  (see  '73).  .Allison  Park, 
Pa.,  repcjrt  the  birth  of  their  second 
daughter,  Abigail  Hope,  on  Nov.  8, 
1982.  Blair  is  an  attornex  with  U.S. 
Steel. 

A.  Waller  (Wally)  Hastings.  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  reports:  "I  will  be  returning 
to  school  after  nine  years  as  a  science 
and  medical  writer.  I  just  recei\ed  mv 
M.,A.  in  English  from  De  Paul  Unixer- 
sitv  in  C:hicago,  and  1  will  begin  work 
on  my  Ph.D.  at  the  LIniversity  of  Wis- 
consin this  fall.  I  did  my  M.A.  part- 
time  while  supporting  mvself  as  a  free- 
lancer for  the  past  txvo  years,  but  am 
now  going  to  school  full-time." 

/allies  H.  Herzug.  jr..  Natick.  Mass.. 
has  joined  the  Patriot  Bancorporation 
as  vice  president  and  commercial  loan 
officer  for  Patriot  Bank/Harbor  Na- 
tional. His  responsitjilities  will  include 
servicing  and  dexeloping  commercial 
loan  business.  Previoush,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust 
Companx.  Pittstield.  Mass.,  and  Cuar- 
antv  Bank  &  Trust  C^ompanv,  Worces- 
ter, as  vice  piesident  and  commercial 
loan  officer. 

Deborah  Holbronk  Jensen  was  mar- 
ried on  July  16  to  John  Edward  Malley 
in  Proxidence.  .\rleiie  A.  Harrington  '7:i 
was  the  maid  of  honor.  Brown  alumni 
among  the  family  and  guests  included 
the  bride's  fattier.  George  II'.  Jensen  '32, 
and  her  cousin.  Bradford  A.  Peiine\  '72. 
John  is  a  certified  public  accountant 
and  assistant  corporate  controller  of 
Manganaro   Brothers,    Inc.,   a   holding 


company  for  corporate  contracting 
interests  in  the  New  England  and 
Washington/Baltimore  areas.  Debbie  is 
a  systems  analyst  at  Stone  and  Webster 
Engineering  Corporation  in  Boston. 
They  are  li\  ing  in  Stoneham,  Mass. 

Ted  {Bear}  Karwoski  sends  us  the 
following  update  on  his  "continuing 
exploits  as  a  Brown  alum:  I  hnished 
my  master's  degree  program  at 
Northwestern  University  in  1980  and 
am  in  the  process  of  finishing  research 
for  my  doctorate  in  biomedical  engi- 
neering there  in  conjunction  with 
working  as  an  associate  in  research  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  I  am  direct- 
ing the  research  and  development 
department  of  a  small  medical  com- 
pany in  Amherst,  N.H.,  called  Atrium 
Medical  Corporation.  Atrium  is  a 
young  vascular  and  cardiovascular 
products  companv.  I'm  glad  to  be  back 
in  my  adopted  home  of  New  England 
residing  at  One  Crestview  Terrace  in 
Nashua,  N.H.,  with  my  new  bride 
from  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Donna. " 

Joan  Barbara  Kass  was  married  Jan. 
16  to  Bernard  E.  Stamler  at  Beth  El 
Synagogue  in  Waterbury,  Conn.  Joan 
has  an  M.B.A.  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  is  a  marketing  manager  for 
Doubleday  &  Company.  Bernard  is 
with  the  law  firm  of  Koopersmith, 
Feigenbauin  &  Potruch,  in  Lake  Suc- 
cess, L.I. 

Steve  Meredith  married  Daphne 
Georas  (Harvard  '80)  on  June  18  in 
Newport,  R.I.  Other  Brunonians  in 
the  wedding  party  were  best  man  Jon 
Cole  '67,  maid  of  honor  Lena  Georas 
'81,  and  ushers  Dick  Wingate  '74  and 
Steve  Georas  '83.  The  newlyweds  are  liv- 
ing in  Boston.  Steve  is  a  lawyer  with 
the  Boston  office  of  Edwards  &  An- 
gell,  and  Daphne  is  a  second-year  stu- 
dent at  Boston  College  Law  School. 

Dr.  John  Raymond  Zech,  Jr.,  was 
married  to  Mary  Frances  Ann  Morris 
on  April  9  in  Champaign,  111.,  at  St. 
John's  Roman  Catholic  Church.  John 
is  a  resident  in  internal  medicine  at  the 
Albany  Medical  Center,  and  his  wife  is 
a  lawyer  with  the  New  York  firm  of 
Bower  &  Gardner. 

^^  h^  Remo  J.  Butera  has  been 
/  r~\  appointed  to  serve  as  co- 
/  \J  chairman  of  the  National 
Finance  Committee  of  the  National 
Republican  Senatorial  Committee.  In 
assuming  this  role,  Remo  will  under- 
take the  task  of  generating  financial 
support  for  the  thirty-three  Republi- 
cans who  will  be  candidates  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1984.  While  pursuing 
these  fund-raising  activities,  he'll  work 


with  Senator  Richard  Lugar  (Indiana), 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Republican  Senatorial  Committee. 
Remo  lives  in  Montgomery  County, 
Pa.,  and  is  a  partner  in  the  Philadel- 
phia law  firm  of  Cohen,  Shapiro,  Pol- 
isher, Shiekman  and  Cohen. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Domurat  has  been 
appointed  to  the  medical  staff  of  the 
WCA  Hospital  in  Jamestown,  N.Y. 
Edward,  an  internist,  has  a  general 
medical  practice  in  Little  Valley  and 
Randolph,  N.Y.,  and  is  the  physician 
in  charge  in  the  rural  health  clinics 
there.  He's  also  a  member  of  the  Sal- 
amanca District  Hospital  Staff. 

Valerie  Gebert,  New  York  City, 
played  a  part  in  getting  the  revival  of 
the  Rodgers  and  Hart  musical  On  Your 
Toes  ready  for  the  stage.  She  was  as- 
signed to  recopy  the  piano  music  for 
the  production  since  it  had  become 
nearly  unreadable  due  to  mishandling 
over  the  years.  The  last  time  the  musi- 
cal was  produced  was  in  the  mid- 
1930s.  Valerie  was  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  for  six  January  perform- 
ances o{  Joseph  and  the  Amazing  Techni- 
color Dreamcoat  on  Broadway.  She 
worked  as  a  substitute  on  the  elec- 
tronic keyboard.  She's  also  working  on 
recopying  music  from  /  Remember 
Mama  for  the  Rodgers  and  Hanuner- 
stein  Library. 

Lisa  Bisgyer  Surensen  was  married 
on  May  14  to  Gordon  Todd  Dale  in 
Mount  Vernon,  Va.  Lisa  is  architec- 
tural consultant  to  Scenic  Hudson, 
Inc.,  in  New  York,  and  former  associ- 
ate curator  of  the  Architectural  Ar- 
chives of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Her  husband,  a  financial  con- 
sultant with  Shearson/American  Ex- 
press, graduated  from  Vassar  College 
and  received  his  M.B.A.  from  NYU  in 
June. 

Bibi  Abdidla  Thayer  and  her  hus- 
band, Carlyle  Thayer  (see  '67),  will  be 
returning  to  the  U.S.  from  Australia 
while  Carl  is  on  sabbatical  leave.  Bibi 
was  recently  awarded  a  B.A.  in  librari- 
anship  and  is  now  emploved  by  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  and  Industrial 
Relations. 

Ashley  Anne  Warner  was  married  on 
Feb.  5  to  Dr.  Jourdan  Russell  Gottlieb 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Ashley  is  attend- 
ing Northwestern  Universitv  Medical 
School.  Her  husband  was  an  intern  in 
general  surgery  at  Northwestern  and  is 
now  a  resident  there  in  plastic  surgerv. 
They  are  living  in  Chicago. 

Shira  Wulosky  is  married  to  S.  Ariel 
Weiss,  an  aide  to  House  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill  for  the  past  twelve  years.  Shira 


is  an  assistant  professor  of  English  at 
Yale.  She  received  her  Ph.D.  from 
Princeton  and  was  a  Fulbright  Scholar. 

^^  ^  James  C.  Band,  Abington, 
J  tT^  Pa.,  has  Joined  the  Jenkin- 
/  \J  town  (Pa.)  office  of  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert  as  assistant  \ice 
president.  He  began  his  career  in  the 
securities  industry  four  years  ago  and 
has  expertise  in  the  areas  of  financial 
planning  and  fixed  income  invest- 
ments. He  attended  Penn's  Wharton 
School  of  Business  and  has  been  an 
active  member  of  both  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Big  Brothers  Association. 

Jim  Berliner  has  joined  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  in  Los  Angeles  as  an 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  the  office's 
Criminal  Division. 

Daniel  Ryle  Boulon,  Ruckersville, 
Va.,  is  a  member  of  the  Stanardsville 
(Va.)  law  firm  of  Puryear,  Chandler 
and  Early.  He  is  a  19'79  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School 
and  serves  on  the  local  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Virginia  National  Bank. 

Susan  M.  Dautrich  and  Michael  R. 
Lastowski  were  married  in  Haverford, 
Pa.,  on  May  14.  Several  members  of 
the  class  attended  the  wedding.  Susie 
and  Michael  are  living  in  Philadelphia. 

Jay  Diepenbrock  was  married  to 
Jane  Herrschaft  (RPI  '77)  on  June  19, 
1982,  at  Immanuel  Christian  Re- 
formed Chinch,  Wappingers  Falls, 
N.Y.  Attendants  included  Boh  Berger, 
Bob  Miorelli,  and  Barbara  Sweaney  '77, 
and  there  were  many  Brown  alumni 
among  the  guests.  Jane  is  a  staff  engi- 
neer with  IBM  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Jay,  who  completed  the  requirements 
for  the  M.S.  degree  in  electrical  engi- 
neering at  Syracuse  L'niversity  in 
April,  is  a  project  engineer  with  IBM 
in  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y.  Their  ad- 
dress: 74  Hillis  Terr.,  Poughkeepsie 
12603. 

Susan  Einbinder.  Wayne,  N.J.,  was 
ordained  rabbi  by  Dr.  Alfred  Gott- 
schalk,  president  of  Hebrew  Union 
College- Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  at 
services  at  Temple  Emanu-El  in  New 
York  City  on  May  20.  Susan  completed 
five  years  of  graduate  study  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Hebrew  Union 
College  and  will  be  continuing  her 
studies  at  Columbia  University,  com- 
pleting work  on  a  Ph.D.  in  medieval 
comparative  literature. 

Douglas  Manning  writes:  "I'd  like 
to  announce  my  marriage  to  Char 
Hallman  on  May  7.  My  brothers.  Jack 
Manning  '66,  David  Manning  '68,  and 
Glenn  Manning  '71  were  all  participat- 
ing. We're  living  in  New  York  City."  49 
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Dr.  Richtinl  Mat  link.  Cainlnklge, 
Mass.,  aiiiioiiiues  the  "biilh  ol  a  son! 
Philip  Nathan  Mailink  was  horn  on 
.'\piil  17.  .Mso,  iiiv  wile,  Pamela  Reeves 
Mailink,  M.D.,  will  be  stalling  a  child 
psvihiati  V  lesiclency  at  Cainbiidge  City 
Hospital.  I'll  be  staying  home  'house- 
husbanding'  now,  alter  hmshing  an 
internship  at  St.  Xincent's  Hospital  in 
New  '\ork  tatv  and  an  internal  medi- 
cine residency  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.  New  address:  2  Favette 
PL,  Cambridge  02139." 

Dr.  Janet  Sehaffd  Fraga  ('79  M.D.), 
Rockville,  Md.,  leports  that  she's  com- 
pleted her  residencv  in  obstetrics  and 
gvnecologv  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sitv,  and  has  joined  a  group  of  five 
female  "ob-gvns"  at  Ceorgetown  Uni- 
versitv  in  Washington,  D.C.  "Mv  hus- 
band, Robert,  has  transferred  to  head- 
quarters of  the  U,S.  Postal  Service, 
where  he  works  as  an  architect.  We 
bought  our  first  home,  and  I  would 
love  to  hear  fiom  old  Brown  buddies 
at  our  new  address:  9713  Aldersgate 
Rd.,  Rockville  20850.  Phone  (301) 
424-3157." 

Dr.  Wilma  Schiller  ("79  M.D.)  and 
Matthew  L.  Wald  report  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Hannah  Joan  Wald, 
on  May  14  in  New  York  City.  Wilma 
has  completed  her  residency  in  inter- 
nal medicine  and  is  now  pursuing  a 
residency  in  anesthesia  at  NYU  Medi- 
cal Center.  Matt  is  a  reporter  with  the 
metropolitan  desk  of  The  New  York 
Times.  The  family  is  living  at  305  East 
40th  St.,  New  York  City  10016. 

^^  ^^  Lisa  Ellis  is  a  reporter  cover- 
/  /  '"g  religion  for  the  Dallas 
i  I  Times  Herald.  Her  address: 
4830  Tremont,  Dallas  75246. 

Lynn  Henry,  New  York  City, 
writes:  "I  was  married  to  Thomas 
James  on  June  19  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Tom  is  a  financial  analyst  with  IBM, 
and  I  am  the  publisher  of  Craft  Inter- 
national magazine  in  New  York." 

Dr.  Garner  P.  Johnson,  Chicago, 
reports  that  he's  a  second-year  resident 
in  the  general  surgery  program  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Medical  Center. 

Thomas  Hyatt  Luxon,  Chicago,  is  a 
1983  winner  of  a  Charlotte  W.  New- 
combe  Doctoral  Dissertation  Fellow- 
ship. These  awards,  administered  by 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellow- 
ship Foundation,  piovide  a  year  of 
support  to  graduate  students  nearing 
the  completion  of  their  Ph.D.  ilegrees. 
Since  1981,  the  availability  ol  New- 
combe  Fellowships  "has  encouraged 
students  outside  the  fields  of  philoso- 
phv    and    religion    to    view    their    own 


subjects  in  the  light  ol  ethical  or  reli- 
gious values."  1  homas  is  stuthing  Eng- 
lish at  the  University  of  Chicago,  as 
well  as  teaching  at  Lake  Forest  Acad- 
emy in  Lake  Foiest,  111.,  and  managing 
graduate  admissions  at  the  Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Linda  C.  Miale  tells  us  that  she's 
moved  to  the  Fort  Lauderdale  area. 
"Although  I  miss  New  England,  I'm 
enjoying  it  here  very  much.  I'd  love  to 
hear  from  anyone  living  in  the  area  or 
\isiting — they  can  contact  me  at  201 
Ciandon  Blvd.,  Apt.  241,  Key  Bis- 
cayne,  Fla.  33149." 

Dani  Ticktin,  New  York  City,  re- 
ports: "After  having  produced  televi- 
sion connnercials  and  after  having 
worked  in  the  domestic  advertising 
department  of  MCM/UA  in  New  York, 
I  have  recently  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  advertising  and  publicity  for 
United  Artists  Classics.  This  is  a  special 
division  that  handles  foreign  product 
art  films  and  films  requiring  more  spe- 
cialized distribution.  My  position  re- 
quires doinestic  and  modest  interna- 
tional travel;  I'ln  hoping  for  increased 
involvement  in  acquisitions  and  there- 
fore more  international  travel." 

^^  /~\  7he  first  major  reunion  for 
/  Vt  the  class  brought  144  alumni 
/  V^  and  sixty-nine  guests  to 
campus.  The  activities  started  Friday 
afternoon  with  registration  and  a  social 
hour  at  the  Sigma  Chi  House  in  the 
Wriston  Quad.  Later,  classmates  and 
their  guests  attended  the  traditional 
campus  dance.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  at  the  Saturday  barbeque 
at  Peinbroke  Field:  Ann  Preslipino, 
president;  Michael  Ursillo.  vice  presi- 
dent; Kathryn  Barry,  secretary;  Andrexv 
Tavel,  treasurer.  Members  of  the  reun- 
ion group  sat  together  during  the  Shir- 
ley Jones  Pops  Concert  Saturday  night. 
Sunday  was  a  day  for  relaxing,  with 
brunch  at  the  Chancellor's  Dining 
Room  the  only  event  scheduled.  Sev- 
eral classmates  played  a  part  in  the 
Commencement  procession  on  Mon- 
day morning.  Ann  Prestipino  and  Anne 
Ryan  served  as  class  marshals,  Kathrjn 
Barry  was  a  presidential  aide,  and  the 
color  guard  included  Lisa  Birnbach  and 
Andy  Tavel.  To  help  build  a  reserve  for 
future  years,  the  class  will  ask  annual 
dues  of  $10.  A  check  for  that  amount 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  class  of 
'78  and  mailed  to  Reunion  Headquar- 
ters, Box  1859,  Brown  University. 

Michael  W.  Blumstein,  New  York 
City,  has  graduated  from  Harvard 
Business  School  ("after  two  very  long 
years")  and  is  now  a  business-financial 


reportei  with  The  Meiv  York  Times.  New 
address:  321  E.  4Hth  St.,  Apt.  8K,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Janet  E.  Cohen  is  an  attorney  asso- 
ciated with  the  law  firm  of  Bower  & 
Cardner  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Harold  Goldman  and  Dr.  Debo- 
rah Heljner  report  that  their  first  child, 
Joshua  Adam,  is  a  year  old.  He  was 
born  on  May  24,  1982.  "We  are  living 
in  Boston,  where  Debbie  is  a  resident 
in  pediatrics  at  Children's  Hospital, 
and  Harry  is  a  neurology  resident  in 
the  Harvard  Longwood  Area  Neurol- 
ogy Program." 

Jonathan  A.  Groisser,  Lexington, 
Mass.,  received  a  master's  in  computer 
and  information  sciences  from  Dart- 
mouth on  June  12. 

Susan  Rose  Kahn.  Highland  Park, 
Mich.,  received  her  M.B.A.  on  June  12 
from  Dartmouth's  Amos  Tuck  School 
of  Business  Administration.  She  was 
named  an  Edward  Tuck  Scholar. 

Janet  Meyers  has  joined  The  Kip- 
linger  Washington  Letter  as  an  associate 
editor.  She  continues  the  Brown  rep- 
resentation established  by  George  Ken- 
nedy (see  '41).  Address:  5410  Connecti- 
cut Ave.  NW,  Apt.  313,  Washington, 
D.C.  20015. 

Janie  Siegel.  San  Francisco,  sends 
the  following  news;  "I  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School  last  summer,  traveled  cross 
country  through  Wyoming  and  New 
Mexico  to  San  Francisco,  passed  the 
California  bar  exam,  and  started  prac- 
ticing law  at  Pillsbury,  Madison  and 
Sutro.  I  recommend  San  Francisco 
highly  to  anyone  who  would  love  to 
find  New  York  City  designed  on  a 
human  scale.  This  winter,  I  had  an  ar- 
ticle on  Swiss  bank  secrecy  and  the 
U.S.  securities  laws  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Comparative  Corporate  Law 
and  Securities  Regulation.  I'd  be  \ery 
grateful  to  anyone  who  could  tell  me 
where  Marc  C.  Richter  is  these  days. 
Last  seen  on  Amtrak,  claiming  to  be 
working  in  the  Boston  area." 

Lawrence  Stovern  has  been  named 
commercial  loan  officer  at  First 
Bank-Duluth  (Minnesota).  He  joined 
the  bank  in  July  of  1978  as  a  man- 
agement trainee  and  has  experience  in 
First  Bank-Duluth's  real  estate  de- 
partment and  as  a  marketing  officer. 

Gillian  Aileen  Nugent  Wawro,  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  received  her  M.B.A. 
from  Dartmouth's  Amos  Tuck  School 
of  Business  Administiation  on  June 
12. 

Margaret  Moers  Wenig  and  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Joel  Rubenstein  (see  '67),  Jerusalem, 
Israel,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter. 


Elizabeth   (Liba)   Rubenstein,   born  on 
May  17. 

^^  /^  Patricia  Samon  Benton,  Wash- 
/  vJ  ington,  D.C.,  writes:  "I 
/  %_/  graduated  in  May  with  an 
M.B.A.  in  finance  from  George  Wash- 
ington University.  I  work  as  a  financial 
analyst  for  the  Commimications  Satel- 
lite Corporation  (COMSAT),  and  was 
married  in  May  to  Bruce  Benton. 
Bruce  works  as  an  economist  for  the 
World  Bank  in  Washington." 

Bronek  Dichter  and  Patricia  Beauhien 
(see  '82)  were  married  on  jinie  25, 
1982,  in  Connecticut.  Bronek  is  a 
graduate  student  in  physics  at  Yale, 
and  they  are  living  in  New  Haven. 

Jejpey  Graham,  New  York  City, 
sends  word  that  he's  graduated  from 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center. 
"Next  year  I  begin  a  clerkship  with 
Judge  Kram  in  the  Federal  Southern 
District  of  New  York.  I  plan  to  move 
down  to  Greenwich  Village  in  the  fall, 
which  will  be  closer  to  the  court  and  is 
a  more  interesting  part  of  New  York 
than  the  Upper  East  Side." 

Jim  and  Paula  Lambert  Liang  write 
that  they  survived  the  mildest  Chicago 
winter  on  record  (1982-83).  Jim 
finished  his  first  year  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  business  school  in  June, 
and  spent  the  siunmer  in  New  York 
working  for  Salomon  Brothers,  Inc.,  in 
corporate  finance.  Paula  is  an  associate 
at  the  law  firm  of  Sonnenschein  Carlin 
Nath  &  Rosenthal,  working  in  litiga- 
tion. "We've  been  lucky  to  see  many 
old  Brown  friends  in  Chicago.  Most 
recently,  Norrnan  Alpert  '80  spent  the 
weekend  with  us.  At  one  of  the  few 
winning  Chicago  Cubs  games,  he  was 
actually  heard  to  refuse  the  offer  of  a 
beer.  Ripley's  Believe  It  Or  Not  has  been 
contacted." 

Peter  Loening  provides  us  with  the 
following  information:  "1)  Born  on 
May  16,  1983,  my  daughter  and  first 
child,  Kristin  Marie,  at  9  lbs.,  2  ozs.  2) 
Effective  on  May  I,  1983,  I  accepted  a 
new  position  as  associate  director  of 
real  estate  investments  with  Massachu- 
setts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
in  Springfield,  Mass.  3)  Everybody  is 
fine  and  doing  very  well.  Hello  to  all 
members  of  Zeta  Psi  Fraternity." 

Victoria  J.  Meyer  and  Robert  J. 
Reich  were  married  last  Jan.  15  in 
Southborough,  Mass.,  and  are  living  in 
Huntington,  Conn.  Laurie  Talanian  '77 
was  a  bridesmaid.  Vicki  is  working  for 
General  Electric  Venture  Capital  Cor- 
poration in  Fairfield,  Conn.  She'd  love 
to  hear  from  old  friends  at  60  Country 
PL,  Huntington  06484. 


Todd  Ruiiman,  Cupertmo,  t:alif., 
has  Just  graduated  from  the  Stanford 
Graduate  School  of  Business  with  an 
M.B.A.  He'll  be  staying  in  California 
and  working  for  Hewlett-Packard  in 
Cupertino.  "I  will  be  a  product  mar- 
keting engineer  with  the  HP  3000  fam- 
ily of  business  minicomputers.  " 

Martha  Starkweather  is  working  at 
Endowment  Management  Research 
Corporation  in  Boston. 

/^  /~\  Joshua  Adelson  and  Kimberly 
t\  I  I  Collins  (see  '81)  wish  to  an- 
V^  \J  nounce  their  engagement  to 
be  married  on  June  16,  1984.  Josh  is 
working  in  sales  administration  at 
Wang  Laboratories  in  Providence. 

Susan  Schukar  Berdy  writes:  "I  was 
married  to  Dr.  Gregg  J.  Berdy  on 
June  1 1  in  St.  Louis.  We  will  be  re- 
maining in  St.  Louis,  where  I  am  be- 
ginning my  fourth  year  at  St.  Louis 
University  School  of  Medicine  and 
where  Gregg  will  complete  his  oph- 
thalmology residency.  Among  my 
bridesmaids  were  Sara  E.  Solis-Cohen 
and  Emily  S.  Christenfeld.  Dr.  Mitchell  R. 
Lester  ('79,  '83  M.D.)  was  a  grooms- 
man. We  welcome  all  mail  and  visitors 
at  our  new  address:  703  Westwood 
Dr.,  Apt.  3 A,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105." 

Ronna  Clayton  graduated  from 
Boston  College  Law  School  and  started 
work  with  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Wid- 
ett.  Slater  &  Goldman  in  September. 
She  is  engaged  to  Michael  S.  Benja- 
min, who  is  also  going  to  be  a  lawyer 
working  in  Boston.  They  are  buying  a 
condominiimi  in  the  North  End  and 
will  be  married  in  June  1984. 

Claire  Gutekunst  sends  word  that 
she's  completed  law  school,  and  that 
she  left  New  Haven  for  Brooklyn  on 
June  I.  Her  fiance  is  Arthur  Perlman. 

Tom  Hier  reports:  "Once  again  I 
feel  compelled  to  inform  my  class- 
mates of  my  latest  endeavors.  Ever 
true  to  Brown,  I'm  attempting  to 
'design  my  own  career'  in  keeping  with 
my  interests  in  building  renovation, 
urban  development,  and  neighbor- 
hood revitalization.  For  the  past  two- 
and-a-half  years,  I've  worked  in  the 
field  of  economics,  both  in  non-profit 
and  private  firms.  Now  I'm  in  gov- 
ernment as  an  historic  preservation 
specialist  and  economic  planner  for 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Pres- 
ervation. I  am  ready  to  return  to 
academia  to  pull  everything  together  (1 
hope!).  As  of  this  fall,  I'll  be  attending 
Penn's  Wharton  School  in  Philadel- 
phia. If  my  grand  scheme  works,  I'm 
going  to  connect  all  my  interests  by 
studying  finance  and  real  estate,  while 


dabbling  in  some  courses  in  preserva- 
tion and  engineering." 

Howard  Klein  tells  us  that  he  grad- 
uated cum  laude  from  the  University 
of  Baltimore  School  of  Law,  where  he 
was  legislation  editor  on  the  law  re- 
view. "My  comment  on  'A  Right  to 
Immunity  for  Defense  Witnesses'  was 
published  by  the  law  re\iew  in  late 
June.  I  have  also  recently  moved  back 
to  Baltimore,  where  I  will  work  for  the 
law  firm  of  Azrael  and  Gann.  My  new 
address  is  43  Hamill  Ct.,  Baltimore 
21210." 

Peter  Kohs  is  education  writer  at 
the  Diiluth  News-Tribune  is'  Herald, 
"affectionately  known  as  the  Snooze- 
Trombone  &•  Peril."  Peter  will  travel  to 
Madrid  this  fall  to  study  at  the  Sam- 
pare  Institute.  All  letters  should  be 
routed  through  2018  Dale  Rd.,  Jack- 
son, Mich.  49203.  "Northern  Minne- 
sota is  twice  as  fim  as  Outer  Mongo- 
lia," he  writes. 

Pam  Miller  is  entering  her  second 
year  at  the  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Emily  Oseas  writes:  "I  am  now  a 
graduate  student  in  zoology  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  in  Lincoln,  af- 
ter having  completed  the  illustrations 
for  a  book,  How  to  Know  the  Amphibians 
and  Reptiles,  which  came  out  this  year. 
1  married  Eric  Routman,  who  is  also  a 
zoology  grad  student  here,  on  June  19. 
We'll  be  in  Lincoln  for  at  least  another 
year,  and  can  be  reached  at  870  N. 
25th  St.  #2,  Lincoln  68503.  I  feel  very 
out  of  touch  out  here  in  the  cornfields 
of  the  Midwest,  and  would  love  to  hear 
from  my  Brown  friends." 

Dariel  A.  Young,  New  York  City, 
has  been  promoted  to  account  execu- 
tive at  Schorr  and  Howard  Company, 
located  in  New  York.  Dariel,  who  has 
been  a  writer  for  the  public  relations 
agency  since  1980,  will  have  responsi- 
bility for  a  number  of  accounts,  includ- 
ing Mobay  Chemical  Corporation  of 
Pittsburgh,  a  major  chemical  manufac- 
turer, and  Risdon  Corporation  of 
Connecticut,  the  world's  leading  man- 
ufacturer of  cosmetic  containers  and 
components. 
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Gena  Cohen,  New  York  City, 
entered    the    University    of 
Virginia  Law  School  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Glenn  A.  Kessler,  New  York  City, 
graduated  in  May  with  a  master's  in 
international  affairs  from  Columbia 
University.  He  is  the  assistant  editor  of 
Wall  Street  Letter,  a  publication  of  Imti- 
tutional  Investor. 
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Julif  Riilhlidusf,  riul.Rlclplu.i,  is  a 
lirst-vear  siiideiit  at  (lie  Wharton 
School  of  the  riii\ersit\  ol  Pemisvha- 
iii.i. 

Mil  hurl  Sihifld  reieixecl  his  M.B.A. 
lioiii  Noitliwesteiii  L'ni\ersit\  in  June. 
He  s[)eiit  the  suiiiiiiei  taking  an  iiueii- 
sive  ionise  in  Kiencli  at  the  School  of 
International  Studies  in  Monterey, 
Calil.  This  fall,  he  is  going  to  Paris  for 
a  year  to  look  at  opportunities  in  in- 
ternational business. 

Sarah  Shallot  sends  a  new  address: 
ltH)6  Palma  Plaza,  .Austin.  Texas 
78703.  "Please  tell  the  folks  that  I 
work  for  the  Texas  Cleneral  Land 
Ofhce,"  she  writes,  "that  I  have  fun 
and  get  to  tra\el.  and  that  if  they  are 
ever  in  Austin,  they  should  stop  by." 

Michael  Edwin  Swirsky  reports: 
"After  two  years  in  Hanover,  N.H.,  I 
have  moved  back  to  Providence  for  the 
third  vear  of  the  Brown-Dartmouth 
Medical  Prograin.  My  new  address  is 
141  Governor  St.  and  I  would  love  to 
hear  from  classmates  in  the  area." 

Trish  Wurtz  writes  that  she  spent 
the  summer  working  for  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  "This 
fall,  I  aiB  starting  a  doctoral  program 
in  forest  ecology  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  in  Eugene." 

^~\  /^  Patricia  Beauhien  and  Bronek 
^^  J  Dichter  (see  79)  were  mar- 
KJ  ^  ried  on  June  25,  1982,  in 
Connecticut.  Trish  works  in  Yale's 
Sterling  Memorial  Library,  and  they 
are  living  in  New  Haven. 

Alan  Fnizzetii  and  Debra  Hendnck- 
son  '83  were  married  in  Providetice  in 
a  June  1 1  ceremony  conducted  by 
Brown  chaplain  Darryl  Smaw.  A  num- 
ber of  Brown  alumni  were  in  atten- 
dance. Alan  and  Debra  left  for  Ecua- 
dor in  September  to  work  on  a 
fisheries  project  with  the  Peace  Corps. 

/~\  ^\  Elizabeth  Jane  Harris  a.nA  John 
^k  '^  WestcotI  Sagaser  were  married 
V^  %^  on  June  25  at  the  New  Ca- 
naan (Conn.)  Congregational  Clhurch. 
Elizabeth  is  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Harris  '57  and  Sandra  Harris  '55.  Susan 
Harris  '82  was  her  sister's  maid  of 
honor.  Peter  Evans  '83  and  Dave  Saga- 
ser '74,  brother  of  the  groom,  ushered. 
John  and  Elizabeth  are  living  in 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Debra  Hendrickson  was  married  on 
June  1 1  to  Alan  Fruzzetti  '82  in  a  Prov- 
idence ceremony  conducted  b\  Brown 
chaplain  Darryl  Sinaw.  They  left  for 
Ecuador  in  September  to  work  on  a 
Peace  Corps  fisheries  project. 


I  ^  I'h.l).,     Pepper     Pike, 

V_^  ^'^J  Ohio,   is  professor  of 

mechanical  and  aerospace  engineering 
at  Case  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
received  the  Max  )acob  Memorial 
Award  on  July  25  at  the  National  Heat 
Transfer  Conference  in  Seattle.  The 
award,  presented  by  the  .American  In- 
stitute of  Chemical  Engineers  and  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, is  the  highest  professional 
honor  given  in  the  held  of  heat  trans- 
fer. Simon  joined  the  Case  faculty  in 
1960  after  serving  with  NASA  for  six- 
teen years.  The  author  of  ninety-eight 
scientihc  papers,  he's  involved  in  re- 
search related  to  space  shuttle  flights, 
including  the  possibility  of  processing 
materials  in  outer  space. 

Charles  H.  Messina  '51  Sc.M.,  pre- 
viously executive  vice  president  of 
Medical  World  News,  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  HEI  Publishing,  Inc. 
Charles  will  be  responsible  for  all  mar- 
keting and  sales  of  Medical  World  News, 
Health  &  Care,  Cable  TV,  and  other 
acquisitions.  He  and  his  sales  staff  will 
operate  out  of  New  York  Citv  with 
offices  at  211  East  43rd  St. 

Norman  G.  Eirupruch  '59  Ph.D.  is 
professor  of  electrical  and  computer 
engineering  and  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  College  of  Engineering. 
The  sixth  volume  of  VLSI  Electronics: 
Microstructure  Science,  a  treatise  edited 
by  Norman,  was  published  in  June  by 
Academic  Press,  Inc.  The  volumes  are 
designed  for  electrical  and  electronics 
engineers,  solid  state  physicists,  mater- 
ials scientists,  and  students  in  these 
fields.  Norman  repiesented  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  at  the  1983  Interna- 
tional SyiTiposium  on  VLSI  Technol- 
ogy, Systems,  and  Applications  held  in 
April  in  Taiwan.  He  participated  in 
the  meeting  as  a  guest  of  the  National 
Science  Coimcil  of  the  Republic  of 
China  and  delivered  one  of  thiee  key- 
note addresses  during  the  conference 
plenary  session. 

Rajmder  N.  Chanda  '67  A.M.,  Nai- 
robi, Kenya,  writes:  "Since  leaving 
Brown,  I  have  been  involved  in  a  wide 
range  of  activities,  particularly  provid- 
ing consulting  services  to  various  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  the  Congress  in 
the  areas  of  housing  and  urban  and 
economic  development.  Fom  years 
ago,  I  joined  the  United  States  Agency 
for  International  Development  as 
housing  and  urban  cfevelopment  advi- 
sor. In  I98I  I  was  posted  to  Nairobi  as 
regional  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment advisor  for  East  and  Southern 
Africa." 


Alan  Rosenberg  'liU  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis, 
is  now  a  utility  rate  consultant  with 
Drazen-Brubaker  Associates.  His  wife 
is  Donna  Brown  Rosenberg  (see  '71). 
Current  address:  1237  Old  Farm  Dr., 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63146. 

Geojjrey  R.  Barrow  '68  A.M.,  '7t 
Ph.D.,  a  specialist  in  Hispanic  studies 
and  a  foreign  language  consultant  to 
international  industries,  has  joined 
Purdue  University  Calumet  (Ind.)  as 
head  of  the  department  of  foreign 
languages  and  literatures.  He  holds 
the  faculty  rank  of  associate  professor 
of  Spanish.  Geoffrey  is  the  former 
executive  director  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  at  Ripon  Col- 
lege in  Wisconsin.  Before  tliat,  he 
served  eight  years  on  the  faculty  of 
Columbia  University,  teaching  Spanish 
and  Portuguese. 

Steven  Galovich  '72  Ph.D.,  Ner- 
strand,  Minn.,  has  been  promoted  to 
full  professor  of  mathematics  at  Carle- 
ton  College.  He  joined  the  Carleton 
mathematics  faculty  in  1971,  and  was 
director  of  the  Regional  Conference  in 
Mathematics  held  at  Carleton  in  1975. 
He's  engaged  in  research  on  algebraic 
number  theory,  on  which  he  has  writ- 
ten articles  for  scholarly  journals.  Cur- 
rently the  chairman  of  the  mathemat- 
ics department,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
.American  Mathematical  Society,  the 
Mathematical  Association  of  America, 
and  Sigma  Xi. 

Joan  Doran  Hedrick  '74  Ph.D., 
Middletown,  Conn.,  has  been  awarded 
a  125,000  fellowship  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  of  New  York.  She's 
one  of  forty  winners  among  1,500  ap- 
plicants nationwide.  The  grant  will 
support  research  for  a  new  critical 
biography  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Joan  has  taught  at  Trinity  College  in 
Hartford  since  1980,  and  before  that 
was  an  assistant  professor  at  Wesleyan 
L'niversity. 

Dave  Layman  '77  A.M.,  a  former 
news  anchor  at  WJ.AR-TV,  Providence, 
has  returned  to  Providence-area  televi- 
sion as  news  anchor  for  WLNE,  Chan- 
net  6,  Providence-New  Bedford.  Dave 
comes  to  Channel  6  from  KXAS-T\'. 
the  NBC  affiliate  in  Dallas-Fort  Worth, 
where  he  anchored  the  early  and  late 
news.  He  began  his  broadcasting  ca- 
reer in  1969  with  WGEM-TV  in 
Quincv,  III.,  and  in  1979  his  newscast 
for  WBNS-TV  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
won  the  Associated  Press  award  for 
the  best  news  program  in  Ohio. 

Tom  Mitchell  '8t  A.M.,  Carbondale, 
III.,  writes  that  he  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  economics  at 
Southern     Illinois    L'ni\ersit\-    at    Car- 


bondale. 

Susan  Shapiro  '82  A.M.  spent  the 
summer  of  1982  at  the  American 
School  for  Classical  Studies  in  Athens, 
Greece.  She  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in 
classics  and  classical  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Susan  V.  Donaldson  '83  Ph.D., 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  named  as- 
sistant professor  of  English  and  An- 
drew W.  Mellon  Fellow  at  Vanderbilt 
University,  where  she  began  teaching 
this  fall.  For  the  past  four  years  she 
has  been  a  lecturer  in  the  English  de- 
partment at  East  Carolina  University 
in  Greenville,  N.C. 

-m     jr  ~«— ^   Dr.  Theodore  A.  Bass  "76 

Vl  I  I  ^^'^'  Jacksonville, 
^  »  ^  ^  -^  Fla.,  has  been  elected 
to  fellowship  in  the  American  College 
of  Cardiology,  a  12,000-iTieniber  non- 
profit professional  medical  society  and 
teaching  institution.  He's  an  assistant 
professor  of  medicine,  division  of  car- 
diology, at  the  University  of  Florida, 
Jacksonville. 

Dr.  Janet  Schaffel  '79  M.D.  (see 
'76). 

Dr.  Wilma  Schiller  '79  M.D.  (see 
'76). 

Dr.  William  M.  Delaney  '82  M.D. 
was  married  on  April  24  to  Betsy  L. 
Strong  at  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Prov- 
idence. They  are  living  in  Danbury, 
Mass.,  where  William  is  on  the  staff  of 
Danbury  Hospital.  Betsy  works  for 
Creamer,  Inc.,  in  Providence. 
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Gertrude  Morton  Butler  '12,  Ruther- 
ford, N.J.,  a  former  French  teacher 
and  retired  medical  librarian  at  Hack- 
ensack  Hospital  in  Hackensack,  N.J.; 
April  8.  Miss  Butler  taught  French  for 
many  years  at  Rutherford  High  School 
in  New  Jersey,  later  becoming  head 
librarian  there.  Upon  retiring  in  1952, 
she  was  asked  to  organize  a  library  in 
Hackensack  Hospital.  She  developed  a 
widely-respected  reference  collection 
and  served  as  medical  librarian  at  the 
hospital  for  twenty  years.  She  was  class 
agent  and  a  strong  supporter  of 
Brown.  Survivors  include  her  brother, 
Harold  A.  Butler  '17,  1205  Mariposa 
Ave.,  Apt.  410,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
33146. 

Alita  Bosworth  Cameron  '14,  Bar- 
rington,  R.I.;  June  14.  Mrs.  Cameron 
did  graduate  work  at  Brown  and  Mid- 
dlebury.  She  taught  at  Pro\idence 
Technical  High  School  from  1914  to 
1 92 1.  She  was  the  widow  of  Hugh  F. 
Cameron  '09.  Survivors  include  her  son, 
Hugh  B.,  23  Heather  Rd.,  South  Port- 
land, Maine  04106;  and  her  daughter, 
Janet  Cameron  Claflin  '45,  5300  Texas 
Dr.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49009. 

Esther  Lucy  Greene  '18,  Cranston, 
R.I.,  a  secretary  with  the  Grinnell 
Corporation  in  Providence  for  many 
years  prior  to  her  retirement  in  1967; 
June  12.  She  was  secretary  of  her  class 
as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Historical  Society.  Survivors  in- 
clude her  nephew,  Stephen  A.  Greene 
'49,  450  Middle  Rd.,  P.O.  Box  384, 
East  Greenwich,  R.I.  02818. 

Donald  Watson  Height  '20,  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.,  former  controller  and  assis- 
tant treasurer  of  Wellesley  College; 
June  5.  Mr.  Height  served  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  I  and  gradu- 
ated from  MIT  in  1923.  He  held  sev- 
eral jobs  in  school  administration,  in- 
cluding the  post  of  assistant  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Mount  Vernon, 
N.Y.,  and  business  manager  and  con- 
troller of  the  Cranbrook  School  in 
Michigan.   In    1938  he  was  appointed 


business  manager  of  Wellesley  College, 
and  in  1952  he  was  named  assistant 
treasurer  and  controller.  He  retired  in 
1962.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Katharine,  15  Curve 
St.,  Welleslev  02181;  and  his  son,  Don- 
ald W.  Height.  Jr.  '52. 

Kendrick     Benjamin     Brown     '22, 
Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich.,  a  pioneer 
in   the  fields  of  automobile   financing 
and  leasing;  June   16.  Mr.  Brown  be- 
gan his  career  with  Commercial  Bank- 
ing   Corporation    of    Philadelphia,    an 
early    automobile    financing    company, 
where  he  rose  to  vice   president  and 
treasurer.  In  1932,  he  was  named  vice 
president     of    Chrysler     Philadelphia 
Corporation.    He    then    became   presi- 
dent of  Chrysler  Illinois  Corporation 
and,  in  1938,'  of  Chrysler  Detroit  Cor- 
poration.   Mr.   Brown   left   Chrysler  in 
1945,  and  in  1948,  started  Ken  Brown, 
Inc,     a     Chrysler-Plvinouth-Dodge 
Truck  dealership  that  later  specialized 
in  auto  leasing.   He  was  president  of 
the  Brown  Club  of  Michigan  as  well  as 
an    officer    of    the    Greater    Detroit 
Chamber    of   Commerce    and    of   the 
Detroit     and     National     Automobile 
Dealers  Associations.   He  also  was  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  Vernors  Gin- 
ger Ale.  He  was  a  brother  of  Waldo  F. 
Brown  '25.   Zeta  Psi.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Madeleine,  165  Hillcrest  Ln., 
Grosse  Pointe  Farms  48236;  and  two 
daughters,  Jacqueline  Caskey  and  Bev- 
erly Kerr. 

Walter  William  Martin  '25,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  a  private  detective  with  the 
Pinkerton  Agency  and  then  a  lab  tech- 
nician for  Microwave  Development 
Laboratories  in  Needham,  Mass.;  June 
17.  Mr.  Martin  lived  in  more  than  ten 
states  during  his  thirty-five-year  career 
as  a  private  detective.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  daughter.  Iris  Rollins,  9 
Kendall  Ct.,  Westminster,  Mass.  01473. 

Pauline  Pendergast  Ott  '25,  Provi- 
dence; June  24.  Mrs.  Ott  graduated 
from  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  De- 
sign. She  was  a  member  of  the  Rhode 
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Isl.uul  lli>l()in.il  SoiifIN  ,iiul  llii'  l'i(>\- 
ideiue  PifSfivation  S()(iet\.  Siii\ivt)is 
imliulf  her  son.  joscpli  K.  (^it,  43 
BeiH-tit  St..  Providence  02904. 

MeUhwi  ('.iniian  L'li,  I'Kuidente. 
an  econoniit  .uiahst  uilh  I  lie  Rliode 
Island  Depaiuneni  of  Eniplovinent 
SecinilN  beiore  liis  retirenienl  in  1970; 
)une  19.  Born  in  .Vi  tnenia.  Mr.  C.ui- 
jian  li\ed  most  of  his  life  in  Pr<)\i- 
dence.  Survivors  include  his  wile,  Mar- 
ion. 174  Gentian  Ave.,  Providence 
02908;  two  sons,  Earl  and  Paul;  and  a 
il.uighter,  Deborah  Purdv. 

Glailvs  Buz\iui  MacLeod  '2(i.  New- 
port, R.i..  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Nina  l.vnette  Home  tor  the  .Aged  in 
Newpoit;  July  24.  Mrs.  MacLeod  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Rhode  Island  Girl 
Scout  troop.  She  later  served  as  troop 
leader  and  as  the  Girl  Scout  commis- 
sioner in  Newport.  She  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Civic  League 
of  Newport  and  was  a  member  of  var- 
ious comnumitv  groups.  Survivors  in- 
clude two  (laughters.  Jane  Walsh,  and 
Maiianne  Barker,  41  L^pper  College 
Rd.,  Kingston,  R.I.  02881. 

Fiinicis  George  Howarth  '28,  Wor- 
cester. Mass..  head  librarian  at  the 
Oxford  (Mass.)  Public  Library  for  sev- 
enteen vears  before  retiring  in  1977; 
June  24.  Mr.  Howarth  began  his  var- 
ied career  with  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  and  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  He  was  then  hired  as 
librarian  at  the  former  Worcester  Eve- 
ning Post,  where  he  also  wrote  a  col- 
umn called  "Ask  the  Post."  Later,  he 
worked  for  the  L'nion  Twist  Drill 
Company  in  Athol,  Mass.,  and  for  the 
Reed  Rolled  Thread  Companv  in 
Worcester  before  joining  the  pavroll 
department  at  Graton  &  Knight  Com- 
pany in  Worcester.  After  eleven  years 
there,  he  became  head  of  the  shipping 
department  at  Chaffee  Lumber  Com- 
pany in  Oxford;  when  the  companv 
shut  down  in  196L  he  started  as  an 
understudy  at  the  Oxford  Library. 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha.  Survivors  include 
his  wife.  Elizabeth,  41  Bauer  St.,  Wor- 
cester 01603;  and  two  sons,  .\ndrew 
and  Jeffrey. 

Frank  Joseph  Jones  '28,  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  a  Rhode  Island  radio  producer 
in  the  1940s;  May  20.  Mr.  Jones  re- 
ceived an  A.M.  from  Brown  in  1934, 
and  did  further  graduate  work  at  the 
former  Rhode  Island  College  of  Edu- 
cation, Middlebury  College,  Cam- 
bridge University  (England),  and  Har- 


vard. He  l.uight  in  llii'  l'ii>\idfiu  c 
schools  for  a  nuiuber  of  years.  From 
1941  to  the  mid-19r)0s,  he  and  his 
wife,  the  late  Bettina  Stine  Jones,  ran 
Radio  Providence  Productions,  which 
specialized  in  public-service  program- 
ming. His  best-known  show  was 
"Doctor's  Orders,"  a  weekly  diamatiza- 
tion  of  medical  facts  with  guest  ap- 
pearances bv  physicians.  Ihe  show  was 
distribiued  to  stations  in  twentv-two 
states  as  well  as  to  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Company.  Beginning  in 
1950.  he  was  copy  chief  for  a  Provi- 
dence advertising  agency,  and  in  1961 
he  became  co-director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Study  Counsel  at  Harvard,  retiring 
in  1974.  He  was  a  satirist  as  well  as  a 
writer  of  children's  literature,  and  was 
on  the  executive  council  of  the  Ari- 
zona Psychological  Organization.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  son,  Peter;  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Derland  Frost  and 
Bettina  Geoffrion;  and  a  brother. 
Charles  J.  Jones  '33.  163  Moclena  Ave.. 
Providence.  R.I.  02908. 

Kenneth  Raymond  French  '29,  Por- 
tales,  N.M.,  a  geological  consultant  and 
independent  oil  operator  in  New  Mex- 
ico; June  1.  Mr.  French  served  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  during  World  War  II 
and  went  to  Portales  in  the  1940s  to 
participate  in  a  wildcat  oil  venture.  He 
was  an  avid  amatem  radio  operator, 
and  after  the  war.  he  designed  and 
built  instruments  for  geological  sur- 
veys. Lambda  Chi  Alpha.  There  are  no 
known  survivors. 

George  Woods  Razrlings  '29. 
Wakefield,  R.I.;  |une  10.  Mr.  Rawlings 
was  an  outstanding  pitcher  for  the 
Brown  baseball  team.  For  a  time,  he 
was  manager  for  Rhode  Island  with 
the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  Zeta  Psi. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Annie, 
Border  Ave.,  Green  Hill.  Wakefield 
02879. 

Woddu'orlh  Leslie  Carpenter  '30, 
Ckimberland,  R.I.,  a  partner  in  the 
Providence  law  firm  of  Hincklev  & 
Allen  until  his  retirement  in  1975; 
|une  29.  Mr.  Carpenter  received  his 
law  degree  from  Harvard  in  1933.  He 
lived  in  North  Siriithfield  for  thirt\-five 
years,  and  served  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Woonsockel  Institution  for  Savings 
and  Trust  Bank  and  Woonsocket  Hos- 
pital. He  was  a  Brown  Cluli  \ice  presi- 
dent and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  AAA  in  Rhode  Island. 
Delta  Phi.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Beatrice,  2790  Mention   Rd.,  Cimiber- 


l.md  ()28()1;  and  two  sons.  Brooks  and 
( iordon. 

Nathan  Bernard  Gerslenhliilt  '32, 
East  Providence,  R.I.,  (jwner  of  the 
former  Pheasant  Market  in  Pawtucket 
f(3r  more  than  forty  years;  Aug.  1. 
Survivors  include  his  wile.  Evelyn  Siegat 
Gerslenhliitl  '29.  1357  Wampanoag 
Trail.  East  Providence  02915;  a  son, 
David;  and  a  daughter,  Joanne  Sha- 
piro. 

George  Aloysius  Kenny  '32,  Warwick, 
R.I.,  a  state  public  health  educator  for 
thirty  years  and  retired  chief  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Division  of  Public 
Health;  Match  9.  Mr.  Kennv  gradu- 
ated from  Providence  College  in  1931 
and  from  the  Harvard  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dorothv, 
1 10  Hess  Ave.,  Warwick  02889. 

David  Elwl  Lider  '32,  Northville, 
N.\'.,  a  practicing  attorney  and  North- 
ville \illage  attornev  for  many  years; 
June  20.  Mr.  Lider  received  his  law 
degree  from  Harvard  in  1936.  He 
served  in  the  Army  as  a  first  lieutenant 
during  World  War  II.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Brenda.  442  South 
Main  St..  North\ille  12143;  a  son. 
RolDert;  and  a  daughter,  Susan  Whit- 
man. 

Mildred  Campbell  Mahncke  '33, 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  former  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Mental 
Health  Commission  and  president  of 
the  New  Jersev  Welfare  Council;  April 
13.  Mrs.  Mahncke  received  an  M.A.  in 
phvsiologv  from  Moimt  Holvoke  Col- 
lege. She  was  a  research  phvsiologist  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  Kil- 
lian  Research  Laboratories,  then 
moved  to  New  Jersey,  where  for  many 
vears  she  was  an  advocate  of  changes 
in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  mentalh  ill.  She  was  the 
wife  of  the  late  H.  Elmore  Mahncke  '36 
Ph.D.,  a  sister  of  Eleanor  Campbell  We- 
ston '34,  and  a  daughter  of  the  late 
George  H.  Campbell  '09.  Survivors  in- 
clude a  daughter.  C^hristina  Brown; 
and  a  son.  Frank,  5724  Nebraska  Ave. 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

Col.  Clinton  Orlando  Morton  '33 
A.M.,  Reading,  Pa.,  former  chairman 
of  the  inodern  languages  department 
at  Albright  College  in  Pennsvlvania 
and  a  retiied  Army  officer;  May  2(). 
Col.  Morton  received  his  B.A.  froin 
Rutgers   Universitv.    His   Armv  career 


included  duty  at  the  Pentagon  as  an 
intelligence  briefing  officer.  He  served 
in  Europe  during  World  War  II,  in 
Korea,  and  for  a  time,  as  an  aide  to 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  He  joined 
the  Albright  College  faculty  in  1966  as 
a  teacher  of  French.  Survi\ors  include 
two  sons,  Bruce,  and  Keith  Morton  70, 
109  Woodrow  St.  Apt.  21,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.  22903. 

Carleton  Edgar  Hammond  '34, 
Chatham,  Mass.,  president  of  the 
Chatham  Trust  Company;  May  5.  Mr. 
Hammond  was  a  1936  graduate  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School.  The  major- 
ity of  his  banking  career  was  spent  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  rose  to  senior 
vice  president  of  the  State  National 
Bank  of  Connecticut.  He  was  active  in 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  winning 
both  the  Silver  Beaver  and  Silver  An- 
telope awards.  Mr.  Hammond  was 
bequest  chairman  for  his  class  as  well 
as  a  Brown  Fund  city  chairman  and 
Brown  Club  president.  Alpha  Tau 
Omega.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  83  Main  St.,  Chatham  02633; 
and  two  sons,  John  and  Paul  F.  '65. 

John  WUkimon  Man'el  '35,  Little 
Compton,  R.I.,  a  salesman  with  the 
American  Thread  Company  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn.;  June  24.  Delta  Phi.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Harriet,  Holly 
Lane,  Little  Compton  02837;  and  a 
son,  Wilkinson. 

Arnold  Moffell  '35.  Fiske\ille,  R.I., 
a  precision  toolmaker  at  the  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  be- 
fore retiring  in  1976;  July  4.  Previ- 
ously, Mr.  Moffett  was  a  toolmaker 
with  the  Rau  Fastener  Company  in 
Providence.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Helen,  Vaughn  Ln..  Fiskeville  02823;  a 
son,  Arnold;  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Hayden. 

John  Knight  Whiltemore  '35,  Gulf 
Stream,  Fla.,  an  executive  with  Grey- 
hound Bus  Lines  in  Cleveland  and, 
later,  an  architectural  designer  in  Flor- 
ida: July  7,  1981.  After  leaving  Grey- 
hoimd,  Mr.  Whittemore  converted  his 
hobby  into  a  career  and  opened  his 
own  architectural  finn  in  Gulf  Stream 
twenty-three  years  ago.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Florence,  2950  Polo 
Dr.,  Delray  Beach,  Fla.  33444;  a  son, 
John;  and  two  daughters,  Dorothy 
Schafer  and  Elizabeth  Stewart. 

Richard  Francis  Dunn  '37,  Bran- 
ford,  Conn.,  a  retired  iron  worker; 
July  21.   Mr.   Dunn  was  a  member  of 


the  Iron  Workers  Union,  Local  424, 
New  Haven.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Mabel,  525  East  Main  St.,  Bran- 
ford  06405;  two  sons,  Richard  and 
Gary  A.  '75;  and  a  daughter,  Frances 
Butterfoss. 

Frank  Lloyd  Burgess  "38,  Orlando, 
Fla.,  a  co-founder  of  Northwestern 
Electric  Company  in  Rochester,  N.Y.; 
Jan.  11.  Mr.  Burgess  served  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II  and  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star.  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Floience,  40  West  3rd  St.,  Apopka, 
Fla.  32703. 

Gilbert  Richard  Siiro  '38,  Warwick, 
R.I.,  coordinator  of  rehabilitation  for 
the  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Social 
Welfare;  in  August  1980.  He  had  been 
a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Reserve. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary,  5 
Amanda  Ct.,  Warwick  02889. 

Clayton  Roy  Lewis  '33  A.M.,  '39 
Ph.D.,  Sterling  Heights,  Mich.,  former 
chief  research  scientist  at  Chrysler 
Corporation  and  a  member  of  the 
team  that  developed  the  first  atomic 
bomb;  June  26.  Mr.  Lewis  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Middlebury  College.  He  re- 
ceived a  master's  in  automotive  engi- 
neering from  the  Chrysler  Institute  of 
Engineering.  During  World  War  II,  he 
worked  on  scientific  and  technical  pro- 
jects for  the  U.S.  government,  includ- 
ing the  Manhattan  Project,  which  de- 
veloped the  atomic  bomb.  For  many 
years,  he  headed  the  physics  research 
laboratory  at  the  Chrysler  Center  in 
Highland  Park,  Mich.,  and  was  chief 
engineer  of  nuclear  research  there.  He 
was  past  president  of  the  Industrial 
Mathematics  Society,  a  member  of 
Sigma  Xi  and  the  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers,  and  the  author  of 
many  publications  on  surface  physics 
and  nuclear  energy.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  8645  Winchester, 
Sterling  Heights  48078;  and  a  son, 
Clayton,  Jr. 

Cecilia  Mangiante  Ranallo  '39,  Bar- 
rington.  R.I.,  academic  dean  at  John- 
son &  Wales  College  in  Providence 
and  director  of  the  college's  planning 
and  research  department;  July  31. 
Mrs.  Ranallo  served  as  a  teacher,  social 
worker,  and  personnel  technician  dur- 
ing her  career,  and  also  worked  in 
educational  measurement.  Survivors 
include  her  husband,  Raymond,  6 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  Barrington  02806; 
and  two  daughters,  Jane,  and  Robin 
Harrall. 


Dwight  Stowe  Waring,  Jr..  '39, 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  a  retired  senior  coun- 
selor with  the  Connecticut  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation;  June  6.  Mr. 
Waring  received  a  master's  in  educa- 
tion from  the  University  of  Bridge- 
port. He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Fairfield  Handicapped  Advisory  and  a 
member  of  numerous  organizations, 
including  Parents  and  Friends  of  Re- 
tarded Citizens  and  the  Connecticut 
and  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tions. In  1981,  he  received  the  John 
M.  Brannelly  Memorial  Award  "for 
dedicated  service  to  the  handicapped 
of  Greater  Bridgeport."  Siuvivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Jeanne,  270  Samp  Mor- 
tar Dr.,  Fairfield  06430;  and  a  son  and 
three  daughters. 

Dr.  Charles  William  Alden  '41,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  a  physician  in  private 
practice  in  Kimball,  Minn.,  for  many 
years;  April  5.  Dr.  Alden  received  his 
M.D.  degree  from  George  Washington 
University  in  1944.  He  spent  eight 
years  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  leav- 
ing in  1954  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  and 
as  staff  surgeon  of  the  Aviation  Engi- 
neer Force.  Zeta  Psi.  Survivors  include 
his  son,  Charles,  Jr.,  7305  Herbert  Ct., 
Widefield,  Colo.  809 II;  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Gwen  Counts. 

Virginia  Kenney  Brodeur  '42,  War- 
wick, R.I.;  May  28.  Mrs.  Brodeur  was 
class  agent  in  the  1950s.  She  was  a  sis- 
ter of  John  F.  Kenney  '46.  Survivors  in- 
clude her  husband,  Raymond,  40  Pil- 
grim Dr.,  Warwick  02888. 

George  William  Hadley,  Jr..  '44, 
Brielle,  N.J.,  a  sheet  metal  estimator  at 
Danish  Sheet  Metal,  Inc.,  in  Belmar, 
NJ.;  April  28.  Mr.  Hadley  served  in 
the  Army  during  World  War  II,  earn- 
ing a  Bronze  Star.  He  was  a  sales 
manager  with  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  En- 
gineering Corporation,  and  then  a 
construction  code  official  for  Brick 
Township,  N.J.  Survivors  include  three 
sons,  George  III,  Craig,  and  Seth;  and 
two  daughters,  Dolores  Owens,  and 
Ann  Nappi,  Brielle,  N.J.  08730. 

Dr.  Howard  Bennett  Marble,  Jr.,  '45, 
Frederick,  Mel.,  chief  of  dental  service 
at  the  VA  Hospital  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
prior  to  his  retirement,  and  a  captain 
in  the  U.S.  Navy;  Feb.  9.  Dr.  Marble 
received  his  D.M.D.  from  Tufts  Dental 
School  in  1947.  He  was  a  Na\al  dentist 
for  many  years  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Dental  Association.  Phi 
Kappa  Psi.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  H. 
B.    Marble    "17.    Survivors    include    his 
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uilf.  A;4nc-.,    ll'_'.">  S\\    U'.iili  Ave.,  do 
('.oU\.x  l-.ibi.iii,    ligarcl,  Oifgiiii  '.1722:1 

Randall  Mullitifs  I'lllshiiiy  '45, 
Samiderstouii,  R.I.,  treasuier  of 
Matio,  liK..  I'roNideiice  coniraclors; 
.\us>^.  :?.  Ml.  Pillsbiirv  aitfiuled  Mid- 
dlel)iii\  C'.ollesf  and  sfi\ed  in  the 
.\inn  .Air  KoKe  during  World  \\'ai  II. 
Dell.i  Kappa  Kpsilon.  Sur\i\()rs  include 
his  wife.  Dii)vlli\  Dunn  Pillsbiin'  '45, 
Plum  Beaiii  Rd.,' Saunderstown  02874; 
his  daughters,  Paula  DeBlois  and 
Donna:  and  his  sons.  John.  Richard, 
and  Robert. 

Janice  Baldwin  Rockwi'll  '49.  Tarrv- 
town.  N.V.,  a  legal  secretary  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  for  manv  vears;  May 
29.  Survivors  include  her  husband, 
Stephen,  177  White  Plains  Rd.,  .\pt. 
63-X.  Tarrvtouii  l()r.91. 

Rt'xfuid  Arllnir  Stead  '."lO.  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif.,  deput\  director  of  the  Los 
.Angeles  Coimtv  Museum  of  .\rt  and  a 
specialist  in  ancient  art  of  the  Near 
East;  Ma\  16.  Mr.  Stead  received  an 
M.A.  from  the  Asia  Institute  in  New 
York  City.  He  served  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps  during  World  War  II,  and  while 
in  China  as  an  intelligence  specialist, 
became  interested  in  Oriental  art.  He 
also  learned  to  speak  Mandarin,  and 
bv  1949.  he  was  writing  for  the  Voice 
of  .America  as  a  Chinese  specialist.  He 
left  the  government  in  1952  and 
moved  to  Florida,  where  he  founded 
the  St.  Petersburg  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  He  joined  the  L.A.  Countv  Mu- 
seum in  1967.  Survivors  include  a 
daughter.  Penelope,  and  a  son,  Mark. 
1688  Marmont  .Ave..  Los  .Angeles 
90066. 

John  Thomas  Swanlon,  Jr.,  '50.  Sara- 
sota, Fla..  a  former  Chicago  advertis- 
ing executive  and,  since  1980,  owner 
of  Sawver  and  Associates  Advertising 
in  Sarasota;  June  6.  A  Navy  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  Mr.  Swanton  was  a  vice 
president  of  the  Chicago  advertising 
firm  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  for  a 
number  of  vears.  He  was  North  Cen- 
tral regional  director  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  from  1967  to  1969,  as  well  as 
vice  president  of  the  Brown  Club  of 
Chicago,  a  chairman  in  the  National 
Alumni  Schools  Progiam.  and  class 
agent.  Delta  L'psilon.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Elaine,  S966  Countrv  View 
Dr..  Sarasota  33583. 

Albert  Briggi  Cooper  '51.  Stoughton, 
Mass.,  a  purchasing  agent  for  the  Ste- 
vens    .Arnold     Computer     Products 


(ionipanv  in  BoMon;  )ulv  II.  Mr. 
Cooper  graduated  from  Brvant  Col- 
lege and  seived  in  the  .Armv  during 
ilif  Kdic.ni  Wai .  His  lather  was  the 
late  Waltei  A.  Cooper  '17.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Doris,  41  Rose  Glen  St., 
Stoughton  02072;  three  sons,  Philip. 
Thomas  and  James;  and  a  daughter, 
Svlvia. 

Dorothy  Brooker  Field  '56,  Spencer- 
port,  N.V.;  May  18,  Mrs.  Field  did 
graduate  work  at  Radcliffe  and  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  from  Keene 
State  College  in  New  Hampshire.  She 
taught  school  in  Massachusetts.  Con- 
necticut, and  New  \'ork  for  manv 
years,  before  becoming  involved  in 
volunteer  work  in  the  Brockport,  N.\'., 
area.  Survivors  include  her  husband, 
David.  312  Washington  St..  Spencer- 
port  14059;  and  a  son.  Brooke. 

Robert  Laiirance  Johnson  "56.  Fall 
River.  Mass..  coordinator  for  develop- 
ment of  adult  education  at  Roger  Wil- 
liams College;  Julv  8.  Mr.  Johnson 
received  a  master's  degree  from  the 
Universitv  of  Rhode  Island,  and  re- 
cently completed  doctoral  work  in 
education  at  Boston  University,  He 
served  ten  years  in  the  Navy  (being 
discharged  as  a  lieutenant  in  1963) 
and  had  been  executive  director  of  the 
Newport  (R.I.)  Navv  VMC.A  and  the 
Dunoon  .Armed  Forces  \'MC.A  in  Scot- 
land. Kappa  Sigma.  Survivors  include 
his  wife.  Ruth,  1414  Robeson  St.,  Fall 
River  02720;  and  four  sons.  Robert 
Jr..  William,  Mark,  and  Matthew. 

Robert  Laivton  Simom  '61,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  executive  director  of  the 
Lutheran  Social  Mission  Society  of 
Philadelphia;  May  24.  Mr.  Simons 
earned  a  fine  arts  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  To  support 
himself  as  a  painter  and  sculptor,  he 
worked  for  the  city's  department  of 
recreation  and  found  he  liked  working 
with  people  and  their  problems.  He 
worked  as  a  relocation  officer  for  the 
city  and  as  director  of  a  settlement 
house,  before  taking  his  post  with  the 
Lutheran  Synod  in  1975  and  becoming 
responsible  for  a  wide  range  of  com- 
munity service  programs.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Eleanor  Lee,  6723 
Emien  St.,  Philadelphia  19119;  and  a 
son,  Derek. 
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A  scholar's  approach  is  in 
some  way  analogous  to  that  of  a 
master  detective  in  a  detective 
story.  .And  where  do  you  find  a 
more  intriguing,  if  not  exactly  re- 
laxing thriller,  or  rather  a  collec- 
tion (jf  such,  than  in  dealing  with 
the  politics  and  history  of  the  So- 
viet Union?  You  need  a  sense  of 
humor  as  well  as  persistence  to 
arrive  at  a  solution.  Persistence, 
because  false  or  misleading  clues 
are  strewn  all  over  the  landscape 
and  often  you  run  smack  intcj  one 
of  those  protective  walls.  Humor, 
because  so  much  one  has  to  wade 
through  will  be  distasteftd.  or, 
even  more  frequently,  preposter- 
ous. But  if  you  enjoy  yourself  in 
your  pinsuit.  chances  are  vou  are 
on  the  right  track.  .And  so  it  is  not 
ex  cathedra  pompous  trumpeting 
about  options  and  naticjnal  priori- 
ties, but  a  researcher's  disciplined 
curiosity  and  sense  of  excitement 
at  discovering  something  hitherto 
unknown  that  can  best  advance 
scholarship  and  be  of  greatest 
benefit  to  the  public  interest. 

I  have  discharged  mv  debt  to 
solemnity.  One  is  aware  that  in  the 
social  sciences  at  least,  an  expert 
runs  a  professional  risk  of  taking 
on  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  field  of  study.  I  do  not  think 
that  my  personality  or  style  have 
been  unduly  affected  by  those  of 
Stalin  or  Andropov.  But  were  I  to 
continue  sermonizing.  I  might 
indeed  begin  to  sound  like  an  edi- 
torial in  Pravda. 

So  this  time  I  shall  really  sit 
down. 

Adam  Ulam  is  Guniey  Professor  of 
History  and  Political  Science  at  Har- 
vard. He  received  an  honorary  doctor 

of  laws  degree  at  Brown  this  year  and 
gave  this  address  at  the  Graduate 
School  Comtnencement  ceremonies. 


Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  University 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Associated  Alumni  of  Brown 
University  offers  a  calendar  sam- 
pling of  what  we  are  all  about. 
Published  for  the  tenth  consecu- 
tive year,  this  feature  invites 
graduates  to  discover  a  wide 
variety  of  interesting  Brown 
happenings  across  the  country. 
This  calendar  cannot  be  defini- 
tive because  even  as  this  magazine 
goes  to  press,  new  and  exciting 
events  are  being  planned  by 
Alumni  leaders  in  many  cities. 
Names  and  phone  numbers  make 
contacts  easier,  so  we  have 
included  them  wherever  pertinent 
or  practical.  Consult  the  list  of 
leaders  of  the  Associated  Alumni 
and  Club  Presidents  at  the  end  of 
the  article  and  call  a  leader  in 
your  area  to  secure  additional 
information  about  events  in  your 
area. 


Brown  Events 
in  Cities  Across 
the  Country 

OCTOBER 
8 

Brown  on  the  Road  at  the  Universit)' 
of  Pennsylvania.  A  day  of  alumni 
activities  surrounding  the  Brown 
vs.  Penn  football  game.  Norman 
MacLeod,  curriculum  designer  for 
Brown's  Department  of  Familv 
Medicine  at  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Pawtucket,  v\ill  lead  a  panel  on 
mutual  assured  destruction:  the 
psychology  of  nuclear  armament. 

14 

Brown  University  Club  of 
Cincinnati  An  after  work  "happy 
evening"  at  the  Pa\ilion,  949  Pavilion 
Street  in  Mt.  Adams.  An  informal 
gathering  to  meet  some  local  Brown 
folks.  Contact  Todd  Abraham  (H) 
513  874-6941. 

16 

Brown  University  Club  of  Boston 

Walking  tour  of  the  historic  South 
End,  led  by  Marge  Satinsky  '66 
followed  by  a  Wine  &  Cheese  recep- 
tion. Contact  Richard  Mertens  617 
523-1238. 


22 

Brown  on  the  Road  at  Holy  Cross. 
A  day  of  alumni  activities  under  the 
Brown  tent  surrounding  the  Brown 
vs.  Holy  Cross  football  game.  Contact 
Cliff  Kolb  401  863-3309. 

23 

Brown  University  Club  of  Fairfield 
County  Professor  Thomas  Banchotf, 
Chairman  of  the  Math  Department, 
will  speak  on  "The  Fourth  Dimen- 
sion" at  the  home  of  Lacy  Herrman. 
4:00-6:00  pm.  Contact  Max 
McCreerv'  (H)  203  327-0769  or 
Adrienne  Sabatier  (H)  203 
655-1064. 

23 

Brown  University  Club  of  West- 
chester County  Evening  with  the 
faculty  cocktail  party  4:30-7:30  pm. 
Professor  of  Classics,  Dr.  John  Rowe 
Workman,  will  speak  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henn'  Henshel,  23 
Murray  Hill  Road,  Scarsdale.  Contact 
Jerr\'  Zieselman  914  472-2447. 


^        10 


23 

The  Brown  Chamber  Orchestra  at 

St.  George's  Chapel,  Newport. 
2:00-4:00  pm.  Contact  Bill 
Brightman401  847-8239. 

26 

Brown  University  Club  of  New 
York  City  An  evening  with  the 
faculty  at  the  Brown  Club,  50-52 
East  41st  Street.  5:30  pm.  Wine  and 
Cheese,  6:00  pm.  George  H.  Borts, 
professor  of  economics,  will  speak  on 
"Brown's  Answer  to  the  MBA." 


29 

Live  by  satellite,  the  Brown  vs. 
Harvard  football  game  will  be 
broadcast  in  six  cities: 
Washington,  DC  1:00  pm 
Houston,  TX  12:00  noon- 

Stouffers  Greenwav  Plaza 
St.  Louis,  MO  12:00'noon- 

Chase  Park  Plaza 
Chicago,  IL  12:00  noon  - 

O'Hare  Marriott 
San  Francisco  10:00  am  — 

The  Fairmont 
Los  Angeles  10:00  am  - 

Marina  Del  Rev  Marriott 
Contact  club  president  for  each  of 
these  clubs  for  ftirther  information 
(address  and  phone  numbers  listed 
on  page  61). 

NOVEMBER 


Brown  University  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, DC  Dinner  and  reception 
for  President  Howard  R.  Swearer 
who  will  speak.  Contact  Kevin 
Voyles  301  589-5983. 


Brown  University  Club  of  Chicago 

Luncheon  meeting  at  the  Midland 
Hotel,  172  W.  Adams,  12:00  noon. 
Ron  Gidwitz  '67,  President  of  Helene 
Curtis  Industries,  Inc.  will  discuss 
"Finess:  Launching  a  Successfiil 
Consumer  Product."  Contact  Nancy 
Cook  312  432-4736. 

4.5,6 

Brown  on  the  Road  at  Penn  State. 
A  special  weekend  of  alumni  activities 
surrounding  the  Brown  \'s.  Penn 
State  football  game  featuring  a 
President's  Reception  and  dinner 
with  presentations  by  Howard  R. 
Swearer  and  Coach  Joe  Paterno  '50, 
tailgate  lunch  and  post-game  recep- 
tion, dinner  and  dance.  Contact  Clitf" 
Kolb  401  863-3309. 

10 

Brown  University  Club  of  North- 
em  California  (San  Francisco) 
Hosts  the  I\T  Club  Monthly  Cocktail 
Party  at  the  Metropolitan  Club, 
4th  Floor  Lounge,  640  Sutter 
Street.  Contact:  Peter  Keating 
415  479-8276. 


Brown  Alumnae  Club  of  Kent 
County,  R.L  Evening  meeting  at  the 
Cranston  Central  Public  Libran' 
v\ith  Maxwell  Mays,  Rhode  Lsland 
artist  and  lecturer  on  the  topic 
"Looking  Back"  8:00  pm.  Contact 
Judith  Moreau  401  944-1210. 

12 

Brown  on  the  Road  at  Dartmouth. 
A  day  of  alumni  activities  surrounding 
the  Brown  vs.  Dartmouth  football 
game.  Facultv'  presentation  at  10:00 
am  by  Henr>'  Kuceram,  professor  of 
Slavic  Languages  and  Linguistics  on 
the  topic  "Words  and  Computers." 
Contact:  Clift'Kolb401  863-3309. 

16 

Brown  University  Club  of  New 
York  City  Breakfast  with  Champions. 
7:45-9:00  am  in  the  Bogart  Room 
of  the  Brown  Club,  50-52  East 
41st  Street.  Speaker:  Walter  E.  Mac- 
Donald  '47,  Vice  President  and 
Director,  Mobil  Oil  Corporation, 
will  discuss  the  Middle  East. 

17 

Continuing  College  Seminar  in 

New  York  Cit^'  at  the  Time-Life 
Auditorium  with  nationalh'  known 
psychiatrist  Dr.  Andrew  Slab\'  and 
Stephanie  LaFargc  on  topic  "Growth 
Through  Crises."  An  airing  of  the 
Fredericka  tapes  seen  on  60  Minutes 
and  The  Today  Show.  Contact  Bill 
Slack  401  863-2474. 

20 

Brown  University  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia 30th  Annual  Scholarship 
Cocktail  Part\'  at  Gordon  and  Joan 
Webster's  home,  841  Galer  Road, 
Newton  Square.  Contact  David 
Kauffman  215  525-2220. 

20 

Brown  University  Club  of  Boston 

Sunday  Seminar  Series  with  Peter 
R.  Shank  on  the  topic  of  Genetic 
Engineering  (from  the  Bio-Med 
faculty).  Place  to  be  announced. 
Contact;  Janet  Grcenberg  617 
277-8826. 

20 

Brown  University  Club  of  Sub- 
urban NJ  Cocktails  with  New 
Jerse)''s  Admissions  Officer,  Monique 
Devaine.  Contact:  Sue  Spruth  201 
879-7548. 


DECEMBER 


Brown  l.'niversit\'  Club  of  Chicago 

LuiKhtiin  .It  luxiii  .It  the  Miill.md 
Hotel,  1 72  W.  Ad.iins  with  spcikcr, 
Walter  ,M.is.sc\,  tornicr  Dc.in  ot  the 
College  .It  Brow  ti  on  the  topic: 
"Future  ot  High  lech  in  the  Frost 
Belt."  Cont.ict:  N.incv  Cook. 
312  432-4736. 


Pembroke  Alumnae  Club  of  North- 
m  California  .\niuial  luncheon  .vu\ 
auction  at  the  home  of  Barbara 
Rogers,  2.S  BeKcilere  A\cnue, 
BcKedere,  C.-\  i\lonc\'  raised  to 
benefit  the  Nanc\  Duke  Lewis  Pro- 
fcs.sorship  and  scholarships.  Contact: 
BarKira  Rogers  415  435-2651. 

JANUARY 
18 

Brown  University  Club  of  New 
York  Citv  Career  Fair  at  the  Club, 
50-52  E.  41st  Street,  New  York 
Cit\',  6:00  pm.  Oppc:)rtunit\'  for 
graduating  seniors  and  career 
changers  to  talk  w  ith  members  who 
are  succcssfijl  or  growing  in  their 
professions.  Contact:  Susan  I'icard 
212  8680022. 

24 

Brown  Club  of  Kent  County 

Evening  with  the  Facult\'  at  the 
home  of  Jud\'  Moreau,  55  Natick 
Avenue,  Cranston,  RI  at  8:00  pm. 
Speaker,  Barbara  Tanncnbaum, 
Professor  of  Theatre  Arts  on  the 
topic,  "How  Men  and  Women 
Communicate  Differently."  Contact: 
Judv  Moreau. 


NASP 

DECEMBER 
21  -January  24 

NASP  Holiday  Parties  Gatherings 
of  alumni,  current  undergraduates 
and  prospecti\  c  students  during  the 
holiday  season. 


The  On  Campus 

Continuing 

College 

In  its  12th  year.  Brown's  Continu- 
ing College  shares  the  riches  of 
College  Hill  with  Brown  alumni, 
parents  and  friends.  Sites  are 
confirmed  with  registration.  Call 
863-2474  for  information. 

OCTOBER 
8 

Archaeological  Digs  Brown  Archae- 
ologist Pat  Rubertone  lectures  and 
leads  a  field  trip  to  the  Parker  Wood- 
land in  Northern  Rhode  Island.  Staff 
will  guide  particip.uits  to  ruins  and 
digs  on  this  515-acre  site  following 
an  introductory  lecture  by  Professor 
Rubertone.  Noon  -  5  pm  (rain  date 
October  9).  $15.00  includes  trans- 
portation to  and  from  College  Hill. 
Contact:  Wm.  J.  Slack 401  863-2474. 

20,  27,  November  3 

Demonization  and  the  Holocaust 

Professor  of  Judaic  Studies  David 
Sorkin  investigates  the  policy  of 
genocide  formulated  and  imple- 
mented in  the  heart  of  "civilized 
Europe"  in  this  centur\'.  In  addition 
to  three  lectures,  two  films  will  be 
offered  for  enrichment.  7:45  pm. 
S22.00  for  three  sessions  and  two 
films.  Contact:  Wm.  J.  Slack 
401  863-2474. 

NOVEMBER 
10,15,22 

Women  and  Public  Policy  Brown 
Corporation  member  Nancy  L.  Buc 
"65,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Darrell  West  and  University'  Counsel 
Beverly  Ledbetter  team  an  investiga- 
tion to  discover  the  genesis  of  the 
"gender  gap"  as  it  is  both  written  and 
implied.  7:45  pm.  $22.00  for  three 
sessions.  Contact:  Wm.  J.  Slack 
401  863-2474. 

JANUARY 
14 

Beginning  and  Intermediate 
Computers  The  staff  at  Brown's 
revolutionar)'  Foxboro  Laboratory  in 
the  new  Gould  Computer  Center 
lead  two  sessions  that  provide  a 
foundation  for  understanding  com- 
puters. The  morning  session  is  for 
novices  and  afternoon  session  is  for 
those  who  know  "something"  about 
computers.  Register  for  either  session 
alone  -  or  for  the  entire  day.  Morn- 
ing session  9:00  am  -  noon,  after- 
noon session  1 :00  pm  -  4:00  pm 
(snow  date  Januar)' 21).  $12.00  per 
session  or  $20.00  for  the  dav. 
Cor.tact:  Wm.  J.  Slack 401  8(S3-2474. 


SPRING  1984 

Cancer;  History,  Current  Research 
and  Human  Impact  Staff  and  liates 
to  be  .innounced 


Other  On 
Campus  Events 
this  Fall 

OCTOBER 
12 

Sahabzada  Yaqub-Kahn,  A  Stephen 
Ogden  Memorial  Lecture  The 

P.ikistani  Foreign  Minister  lectures 
on  Pakistan  and  the  Middle  East. 
12:00  noon,  Sayles  Hall. 

14,15,16 

Parents  Weekend  is  three  days  of 
academic  and  social  events  designed 
to  introduce  undergraduate  parents 
to  the  Brown  experience.  Colloquia, 
Continuing  College  sessions.  Foot- 
ball, Campus  Tours  and  a  myriad  of 
other  events  make  this  program  a 
must  for  Brown  parents.  Advance 
registration  required.  Contact: 
Wm.  J.  Slack  401  863-2474. 

NOVEMBER 
17 

George  F.  Kerman,  the  former 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S.S.R.  lectures 
in  Alumnae  Hall  at  7:30  pm.  His 
topic:  The  L'.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union:  A  Participant's  View. 

The  Off  Campus 

Continuing 

College 

This  program  shares  the  riches  of 
College  Hill  with  you  right  in  your 
own  city.  Registration  brochures 
are  mailed  In  Individual  cities  to 
arrive  approximately  three  weeks 
before  a  program. 

NOVEMBER 
17 

Manhattan 

Growth  Through  Crises  At  the 

beautiful  Time- Life  Auditorium, 
Growth  Throtijih  Crises  will  spodight 
the  self-growth  that  occurs  when  an 
individual  experiences  a  personal 
crisis.  Brown  Professor  Andrew 
E.  Slaby,  M.D.,  psychotherapist 
Stephanie  La  Farge  and  Thomas 
Paulhus  '84  will  augment  the  screen- 
ing of  Ms.  La  Farge's  prize-winning 
videotapes  which  ha\e  been  seen 
nationally  on  Sixty  Minutes,  The 
Today  Show,  and  Dan  Rather  Reports. 


6:00-  10:00  pm.  $25.00  includes 
lectures/xideotapes  and  supper/ 
reception  on  a  weekday  evening. 
Cont.ict:  Susan  Pitard  at  The  Brown 
Club  in  New  York  212  686-0022. 

20 

Fairfield/ Westchester 
Growth  Through  Crises  The  Stan- 
wich  Club  in  Westchester  is  the  site 
for  a  repeat  of  the  Growth  Throujjh 
Crises  program  described  above.  1 :30 
-  5:00  pm.  $16  includes  lectures/ 
videotapes  and  brunch  /  reception 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Contact: 
Judv  Kweskin  Greenfield  '56,  914 
698-6283. 


JANUARY 
21 

Houston 

Views  of  Earth  Brown  graduates 
and  staft'will  lead  an  exciting  overview 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  Program  with  an 
insider's  look  at  the  Johnson  Space 
Center.  Astronaut  Byron  Lichtenberg 
'69,  Brown  Professor  of  Planetary 
Studies  Richard  Grieive  and  NASA 
Scientist  Chuck  Wood  '77/'79  will 
illustrate  their  lectures  with  Views  of 
Earth  from  the  October  28  shuttle 
flight.  9:00  am  -  3:00  pm.  The 
day  includes  a  tour  of  the  isc. 
Contact:  Barbara  Sunderland  W, 
713  526-0202. 

23-30 

Belize,  British  Honduras 

The  Great  Barrier  Reef  in  Belize 

A  week  long  Continuing  College 
experience  in  British  Honduras.  The 
most  spectacular  reefs  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  occur  off  the  coast  of 
Belize  (British  Honduras).  This 
week- long  adventure  will  move 
twelve  Brown  alumni  to  a  solar 
powered  research  station  on  the  coast 
of  Belize.  Guided  by  Marine  Biologist 
and  Brown  Professor  Mark  Bertness, 
this  group  will  investigate  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef  firsthand.  Professor 
Bertness  will  lecture  in  the  classroom 
at  the  station  and  on-site  at  the  reefs 
for  a  once-in-a-lifctine  snorkeling 
experience.  Side  trips  will  visit  local 
geological  features  and  Mayan  ruins. 
$995.00/all  expenses  included  from 
Houston.  Contact:  Wm.  J.  Slack  401 
863-2474. 

FEBRUARY 


San  Francisco 

The  Vatican  Show:  The  Legacy  of 

the  Popes  This  seminar  at  the 

De  Young  Museum  will  gixe  you  the 

fascin,iting  historical  story  of  the 

Papac\'  as  it  is  symbolized  in  this 

collection  of  artifacts  and  works  of 

art  from  the  Vatican.  Barneby  Keeney 

Profcs.sorof  Histon'  Bn'ce  Lyon  and 

Professor  of  Art  Catherine  Zerner 

will  give  life  and  meaning  to  an 


exhibition  that  the  critics  have  found 
doesn't  stand  on  its  own.  This  v\ill  be 
the  best  way  tor  vou  to  see  the  exhibi- 
tion while  it  is  at  the  De  Young 
Museum.  Contact:  Rob  Moore  '76, 
415  885-1700. 


MARCH 


Atlanta 

Architecture:  Saving  Yesterday  and 
Building  Tomorrow  Brown's 
popular  Professor  of  Art  Bill  Jordy 
and  Brown  Graduate  Dennis 
OToole,  Vice  President  for  Historic 
Area  Programs  and  Operations  at 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  team  an 
inquin'  into  the  architectural  merits 
of  yesterday's  and  toda\-'s  buildings. 
These  experts  v\'ill  use  examples  from 
the  past  and  present  to  illustrate  their 
lectures.  Contact:  Elaine  (Nancy 
Gillespie)  Luxemberger  '59  404 
874-0634. 

17 

Washington  /  Baltimore 
Theatre  and  the  Business  of  Show 
Business  Three  theatre  experts  col- 
laborate to  bring  you  a  unique  per- 
spective on  the  busmess  of  producing 
theatre.  Brown  Managing  Theatre 
Direaor  John  Lucas;  Stan  Miller  '54, 
President  of  Roscoe,  Inc.,  the  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  theatre 
equipment  and  Ton\'  Award- 
winning  set  designer  John  Lee 
Beatty,  '70,  will  present  at  the  Arena 
Stage,  the  capital's  leading  repertory 
theatre  company.  The  day  will  feature 
a  backstage  tour  of  the  theatre, 
optional  matinee  tickets  for  Simon 
Gray's  Qiiartmimiue's  Terms  and  a 
special  post-performance  cast  recep- 
tion. Contact:  Colman  Levin  '55, 
202  223-0716. 

APRIL 


Boston 

Computers:  Everybody's  Business 

Brown  Professor  Andries  Van  Dam 
spearheads  a  day-long  in\estigation 
into  computers  -  their  genesis  and 
continuing  importance  in  our  lives. 
Our  unconfirmed  site  is  close  to 
Boston  at  a  major  computer  com- 
pany's headquarters.  Contact: 
Richard  Mertens  '57,  61 7  523- 1238. 


Student-Alumni 
Events 

student-Alumni  Relations 
programs  offer  Brown  alumni  a 
chance  to  share  their  experiences 
with  undergraduates  and  get  an 
inside  view  of  what  Brown  is  like 
today.  For  information  on  how  to 
become  involved  with  any  pro- 
gram contact  Maria  Rothman  '82 
at  401  863-3380. 

OCTOBER 

Career  Forums  All  Career  Fonims 
are  co-sponsored  by  the  Student- 
Alumni  Committee  (SARC)  and 
Career  Planning  Services,  and  feature 
alumni  speakers  who  share  insights 
in  their  fields. 


Career  Forum  "Opportunities  in 

Engineering/Computer  Science." 
Crystal  Room,  Alumnae  Hall, 
3:30  pm. 

16 

Legacy  Breakfast  In  honor  of 

Alumni  parents  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Cla.ss  of  1987. 
Andrews  Dining  Hall,  9:30- 
11:00  am. 

21 

Marketing  Symposium  "Perspec- 
tives on  Marketing,"  Savlcs  Hall, 
sponsored  bv  SARC,  AIESEC  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Career  Planning 
Services. 


NOVEMBER 


Career  Forum  "Careers  in  Politics: 
Where  Will  You  Be  in  No\-ember, 
1984?"  Maddock  Alumni  Center, 
3:30  pm. 

18 

Career  Forum  "Internationallv 
Speaking,"  Crv'stal  Room,  Alumnae 
Hall,  3:30  pm' 


DECEMBER 


Career  Forum  "Investment  Bank- 
ing/Securities /  Venture  Capital," 
Maddock  Alumni  Center,  3:30  pm 


The  Brown 
Travelers 

Many  alumni  have  discovered  the 
value  of  traveling  with  Brown. 
You  tour  with  a  Brown  faculty 
member,  an  expert  who  brings 
rich  knowledge  and  new  perspec- 
tives to  the  sites  and  people  you 
visit.  You  don't  worry  about 
travel  details.  We  make  all  air, 
hotel  tours,  and  baggage  han- 
dling arrangements  for  you.  You 
get  the  best  price  for  the  quality 
of  the  trip  and  special  arrange- 
ments. Isn't  it  time  for  you  to 
discover  educational  travel  with 
Brown? 

The  1984  travel  calendar  is 
below.  You'll  note  some  special 
offerings  -  some  trips  not  offered 
through  other  groups.  Check  the 
list  for  the  trip  you  want  and 
mark  your  calendar.  To  get  more 
complete  details,  return  the 
coupon,  call  the  office  (401 
863-1946),  or  write  (Brown 
Travelers,  Box  1859,  Brown 
University,  Providence,  Rl  02912. 

January  23-30 

Belize,  British  Honduras 

The  Great  Barrier  Reef  in  Belize 

See  listing  under  Off-Campus 
Continuing  College 

March  17-25 

Caribbean  Cruise  aboard  the  "Sea 
Cloud"  with  Gordon  S.  Wood, 
Professor  of  History,  expert  on  early 
colonial  development;  $2,900-5,500 
depending  upon  cabin  choice  per 
person  double  occupancy. 

May 

Greece  with  John  Rowe  Workman, 
Professor  of  Classics,  co-sponsored 
with  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island; 
approximately  $1,500  per  person 
double  occupancy. 

June  16- July  2 

Alaska  with  Douglas  D.  Anderson, 
Professor  of  Anthropology;  approxi- 
mately $3,600  per  person  double 
occupancy. 

June  27 -July  9 

Germany  Cruise  on  the  Rhine/ 
Moselle /Neckar  Rjvers  with  Albert 
R.  Schmitt,  Professor  of  German  and 
native  of  the  region,  includes  visits  to 
Amsterdam  and  Interlakcn;  approxi- 
mately $1,900  per  person  double 
occupancy,  $550  single  supplement. 


August  5-23 

Russia  Visit  Moscow  and  Odessa 
along  with  a  ten-day  cruise  on  the 
Danube  and  Dnieper  Rivers  and  the 
Black  Sea  with  Abbott  (Tom) 
Gleason,  Associate  Professor  of 
History;  approximately  $2,700- 
3,200  per  person  double  occupancy, 
$3,350  for  single. 

September  11-28 

China  includes  Grand  Canal  cruise 
and  visits  to  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong 
with  Professor  Lea  Williams  of 
Brown's  Asian  Historv-  program; 
approx.  $3,995  per  person  double 
occupancy. 


October 

Egypt  A  16-day  trip  including  two 
days  in  London  at  end  of  trip  and  a 
5 -night  Nile  River  cruise,  with 
Leonard  H.  Lesko,  Professor  of 
Egyptology,  and  Barbara  Lesko,  also 
an  Egyptologist;  approx.  $3,400  per 
person  double  occupancy'. 
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Associated  Alumni 
of  Brown  University 
Board  of  Directors 
1983-84 

rrcsidcnt 

l.K\  R  Herrmann '50  (1985) 

Whalinj;  Riud 

Salem  SiraitN 

Damn,  n  06820 

R  203  655  856" 

B  212  ft"')  6666 

Pn:sident-Elci.-t 

Ri.bcrt  V  Sunchc/  '58  1 1985> 
Quaker  Rid^c 
C.reciiuieh.CT  06830 
R  20.!  869  4425 
R203  622  08~0 

Secretary 

ludcth  K;>rev  Charles  '46  ( 1984) 
425  Central  Park  West 
New  York,  NY  10025 
R  212  865-8100 

Treasurer 

Martha  Clark  Bnlev  VU  1984) 
Boxl23A,  R.l')2 
Ne«to«n,  PA  18940 
R  215  9680165 
B  201  877-6262 

Trustees 

George  1-.  Ball '60  ( 1984) 
15  Brix^klawn  Drne 
Short  Hills.  Nl  07078 
R201  376-3102 
B  212  791-1000 

Edgar  A.  Rohin,son  '55  ( 1984) 
Exxon  Company  USA 
Post  Office  Box  2 180 
Houston,  TX  77001 
R  713  850-7100 
B  713  656-4695 

Association  of  Class  Officers 

David  P  Whitman  '70  (1985) 
199  Sixth  Sn-cct 
Providence,  RI  02906 
R401  274-4628 
B  401  421-2154 

Brown  Alumni  Montlily 

John  J,  Monaghan,  Ir,  '55  (1985) 
121  PoUen  Street 
Cumberland,  Rl  02864 
R401  724-9635 
B401  277-7302 

NASP  Executive  Committee 

Joel  Davis '56  (1984) 
15  Crooked  Mile  Road 
Wcstport,  CT  06880 
R  203  227-1946 
B  212  557-9100 

Faculty 

(to  be  appointed) 

Brown  Fluid 

I  Richard  Chambers  '69  ( 1 984) 
126  Hampton  Place 
Nashville,  TN  372 15 
R  615  383-7078 
B  615  251-9366 

Corporation  Committee  on 
AtlJetics 

(to  be  appointed) 

Graduate  School 

(to  be  appointed) 

Immediate  Past  President 
Associated  Alumni 

John  B.  Henderson  "46  (1985) 
Textron  Corporation 
1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20005 
R  202  338-6586 
B  202  289-5805 

Foreign 

(to  be  appointed) 

Undergraduates 

EUcnR.  Freeman '84  (1984) 
Box  1404  Brown  University 
Providence,  RI  02912 
R  40 1863-5268 

(to  be  appointed) 

Graduate  School  Student 
(to  be  appointed) 


Brown  Medical  AssiKJation 

Edwin  N.  FofiiKin,  M.D.  '56 

(1984) 

RhiKlelsLmd  Hospital 

593  Eddv  Street 

Providence,  Rl  02902 

B401  2""  4000 

Parent  of  Undergraduate 

(tolx-  apjxmued) 

Directors-at-Large 

F,  tiregory  Abernathv  "84  (1985) 
Box  20  Brown  I'nucrsitx' 
Providence,  Rl  02912 

HaroldBa.ley,Ir, '70(1985) 

i?,''  Highland  .Avenue 

West  NesMon.  .VIA  02165 

R  61  "965-35 10 

B401  276  5294 

ThonusT,  Billings '73  (1985) 

1436  Han.ird  Avenue 

Salt  1-akc  C:it>',  UT  84105 

R801  583  1436 

B  801  532-3333 

William  I  Brisk '60  (1984) 

HOChestnut  Hill  Road 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

R  617  566  7089 

B  617482-6363 

Anne  Jones  Compton  '60  (1984) 

56  Sherwixid  Place,  No.  8 

Greenwich,  CT  06830 

R  203  629  4401 

B  914  934-4685 

Michael  Ciolrick '75  (1984) 
72 1  Boston  .Avenue 
Bridgeport,  CT  06610 
R  203  334-2042 

Stephen  A  H aire '74  (1985) 
20  Berkeley  Avenue,  No.  1 
Newport,  RI  02840 
R401  849-7340 
B401  846-0120 

Scott  Blake  Hams  '73  ( 1984) 
Williams  &  Connolly 
839  Seventeenth  Street  NW 
Hill  Building 
Washington,  DC  20006 
R  202  265-5468 
B  202  331-5556 

PerryS.  Hcrst,  Ir. '51  (1985) 
Tishman  West  Management 

Corporation 
10960  Wilshirc  Boulevard 
Ixis  Angeles,  CA  90024 
B  213477-1919 

Lisa  Holdcn-Pitt '75  (1985) 
3818  V  Street 
Washington,  DC  20020 
R  202  583-8141 
B  202  447-0474 

William  M.  (II)  lackson  '75  (1984) 
704  Underwood  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20012 
B  202  724-6161 

lonE.  Kent '66  (1985) 
5  Highwood  Lone 
Wcstport,  Cr  06880 
R  203  227-2572 
B  203  622-4000 

Fraser  A,  Lang  '67  ( 1985) 
1 1425  Running  Cedar  Road 
Re.ston,VA  22091 
R  703  620-3310 
B  301  986-0666 

Gail  E.  McCann '75  (1985) 
12  Harbour  Terrace 
Cranston,  Rl  02905 
R401  781-1002 
B401  274  9200 

lay  R.MJUcr''2(  1985) 
Hill  Countrx'  Investments 
2426  Cee  Gee  Suite  220 
San  Antonio,  TX  78217 
R  512  822-2535 
B  512  824-9531 

Steven  J.  MiUer '78  .1985) 

12805  Shaker  Boulevard 

Apt.  602 

Cleveland,  OH  44120 

R  216991-6^76 

8  216  696-161)0 


J.lvcttel->  Pinkilev'80(:985) 
176Medwj\  Sireet 
Providence,  Rl  02906 
R401  273-8995 
B  401  276-5354 

DavidC,  Porter '70  (1985) 
152  Morningside  Drue 
Ixingmeadow,  MA  01 106 
R  413  567-6822 
H  61 7  935-8888 

Elizabeth  A.  Sherman  '77  (1985) 
425  East  79  Street,  No.  61 
New  York,  NY  10021 
R  212  988-5952 
H  212  637-3754 

Ann  C.  Street  RUE '80  (1984) 
1013B  .Augusta  Street 
Mobile,  AL  36605 
B  205  438-7281 


Regional 
Representatives 

Rhode  Island 

Davics  W.  Bisset,  Ir,  '52  (1985) 
19  Katama  Road 
Pawtucket.Rl  02861 
R401  722-8774 
B  401  521-9100 

Connecticut 

Thomasl.  Landry '52  (1985) 
52  Norwood  Road 
West  Hartford,  CT  061 17 
R  203  236- 1776 
B  203  244-4783 

Massachusetts 

Frederick  Stavis '55  (1984) 
363  Highland  Street 
NewtonviUe,  .MA  02160 
R  61 7  969-4594 
B  617  482-6349 

Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont 

Alan  I.  Levenson,  '56  ( 1985) 
120  Baxter  Boulevard 
Portland,  ME  04101 
R  207  774-2244 
B  207  774-7841 

Manhattan,  Westchester  County, 
Long  Island,  Puerto  Rico 

lames  D.  Brown  '54  ( 1984) 

5  Crystal  Drive 

Great  Neck,  NY  11021 

R  516  466-3681 

B  212  605-9400 

Rest  of  New  York  State 

(to  be  appointed) 

New  Jersey 

Robert  F.Kline '61  (1985) 
26  Queens  Drive  East 
Little  Silver,  NI  07739 
R201  747-9519 
B  609  452-2000 

Philadelphia  Region 

loan  Webster '58  (1985) 
841  Goler  Drive 
Newtown  Square,  PA  19073 
R215353-1181 
Rest  of  Peimsylvania 
Barbara  I.  Gardner  '73  ( 1985) 
2135  Duncan  Avenue 
Allison  Park,  PA  15101 
R  412  486-51 12 
B  412  553-4545 

Delaware,  Maryland 

Stephen  A,  Gla.ssman  '72  (1984) 
234  East  25  Street 
Baltimore,  MD  21218 
R  301  243-2216 
B  301  243-2443 

District  of  Coliunbia  Region 

M,  Anthony  Gould  '64  (1985) 
3422  Fulton  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20007 
R  202  333-6442 
B  202  659-5862 

Rest  of  Virginia, 

North  and  South  Carolina 

Eleanor  V.  Wilson  '62  (1985) 
1860  Field  Road 
Charlottesville,  \'A  22903 
R  804  977-3682 
B  804  296-9151 


Florida 

C:liliunS  C;ii.st.irson'41  (1984) 

33  \^u]K-  Drive  (May  -November) 

c:hatham,  MA  026.V3 

2701  elult  Shore  Boulevard  N 

Apartment  503  (November -May) 

Naples,  FI.  33940 

R  813  262-4291 

Georgia,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee 

Brcsvster  P.  Wyckort'71  (1985) 
Prudential  Insurance  O^mpany 

of  America 
1250  Poydras,  .Suite  2100 
NewOrleans,  LA  70115 
R901  999-9999 
B. 504  586- 11 84 

Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky 

David  B.Goshicn '59  (1984) 

2691  Edgehill 

Cleveland  Heights,  OH  44106 

R  216  321-5931 

B  216  687-2325 

Michigan,  Indiana 

Andrea  DNeal '80  (1985) 
600  North  Alabama 
Apartment  1203 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
R317875-0120 
B  317  634-6592 

Illinois,  Wisconsin 

Scott  Smith '76  (1984) 
2729  North  Shepherd  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  WI  53211 
R  414  332-9987 
B  414  271-0440 

Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota 

(to  be  appointed) 

Missotui,  Nebraska,  Mississippi 

Robert  E.Cole '72  (1984) 
Post  Office  Box  21545 
St.  Louis,  MO  63132 
R  314  997-6076 
B  314  289-3992 

Texas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma 

Michael  P,  Gross '64  (1984) 

Roth,  VanAmberg  &  Gross 

Post  Office  Box  1447 

Sena  Plaza 

Santa  Fe,NM  87501 

R  505  983-1373 

B  505  988-8979 

Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming 

lames  C.  Thompson  '61  ( 1985) 
614  East  Curling  Drive 
Boise,  ID  83702 
R  208  343-3781 
B  208  345-9510 

Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada 

Shirley  B.  Darling '44  (1985) 
6790  East  Cedar  Avenue,  Apt.  501 
Denver,  CO  80222 
R  303  355-2632 
B  303  757-3010 

California 

John  W.Brown '58  (1984) 

Jenkins  &  Perry 

224  Broadway^  Suite  1900 

San  Diego,  CA  9 1 20 1 

R7I4453-1944 

B  714  231-2500 

Washington,  Oregon 

(to  be  appointed) 

Hawaii,  Alaska 

David  Gray '55  (1985) 
4364  Hopeloa  Place 
Honolulu,  HI  96816 

Iowa,  Kansas,  Arkansas 

IamcsI.Corbett'62(I985) 
316  Lee  Street 
Iowa  City,  lA  52240 
R  319  338-3014 
B  319  356-2571 

Foreign 

(to  be  appointed) 


Executive  Committee 

President 

Lacy  B.  Herrmann  '50  ( 1985) 

President-Elect 

Robert  P.  Sanchez  '58  (1985) 

Secretary 

liidith  Korey  Charles '46  (1984) 

Treasurer 

M.irtha  Clark  Briley '71  (1984) 

President  Association 
of  Class  Officers 

David  Whimian  "70 

Chair  BAM 

lohn  I-  Monaghan,  Jr.  '55 

Chair  Brown  Fund 

J.  Richard  Chambers  '69 

&>-Chairs  Field  Activities 
Scon  Blake  Hams  '73 
Jon  E.  Kent  '66 

Chair  NASP  Executive 
Committee 

Joel  Davis  '56 

Chair  SARC 

Elizabeth  Sherman  '77 

Chair  Third  World  Alumni 
Activities  Committee 

Harold  Bailey,  Ir.  '70 

Undergraduate 

Ellie  Freeman '84  (1984) 

Membcrs-at-Large 

F.  Gregoiy  Abernathy  '84 
William  I,  Brisk '60 
Nancy  Scull  '63 


Brown  Club  Presidents 


ARIZONA 

Tucson 

Mr.  Bjrr\'  R.  Bainton  '63 
68 1 1  North  Cassim  Place 
Tucson,  AZ  85704 
R  602  297-6432 
B  602  745-0455 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles 

Donna  Little.  Esq.  V4 

1 1 930  Montana  Avenue,  Apt.  203 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 

R  213  826-0996 

B  213  552-4672 

San  Diego 

John  W.  Brown,  Esq.  '58 
8505  Prcsrwick  Drive 
Lalolla,  CA  92037 
R  714  453-1944 
B  714  231-2500 

San  Francisco 

Peter  F.  Keating  '66 

Paine  Webber 

555  California  Street,  No.  4300 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

R  415  479-8276 

B  415  362-8000 

CANADA 

Ontario 

Mr.  John  Freeman  '65 

Suite  622,  1 1 1  Richmond  Street  W 

Toronto,  CANADA  M5H  2G4 

R416487-9647 

B  416  869-1845 

COLORADO 

Hugh  G.  Bingham,  Esq.  '67 
1442  Garfield 
Denver,  CO  80206 
R. 303  771-7270 
B  303  771-6200 

CONNECTICUT 

Central  Connecticut 

Mr.  Stephen  B.  Hazard  '67 
59  Quarr\'  Road 
Glastonbury,  CT  06033 
R  203  633-8969 
B  203  522-1216 

Fairfield  County 

Adriennc  Sahatier  '55 
Mrs.  Jean  L.  Sabatier 
3  Searles  Road 
Darien,  CT  06820 
R  203  655-1064 

Mr.  Maxwell  R.  McCreery,  Jr.  '58 
3  Bittersweet  Lane 
Dancn,  CT  06820 
R  203  327-0769 
B  212  398-2747 

New  Haven 

Elizabeth  C.  Radulski  '56 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Radulski 
1 36  Harbor  Street 
Branford,  CT  06405 
R  203  48 1-0491 

FLORIDA 

Miami 

Mrs.  Bunny  C  Mevcr  '46 
175  SE  25th  Road'8-D 
Miami,  FL  33129 
R305  8.54-.W12 

North  Florida 

Dr.  Jack  E.  Giddings  '57 
P.O.  Box  23678 
JacksonvUle.FL  32217 
R  904  268-8754 
B  904  725-0200 

Palm  Beach  County 

Mr.  Paul  L.  Maddock  '33 
250  South  County'  Road 
Palm  Beach.  FL  33480 
R  305  844-0532 
B  305  655-1438 


Southwest 

Mr  Henr)'  C.  Hart.  Jr.  '35 

October-May  mail  to: 

2800  Gulfshore  Blvd  N.  Apt.  306 

Naples.  FL  33940 

R  813  261-1790 

May-October  mail  to; 

Scragg  Road 

Little  Compton.  RI  02837 

R  401  635-8976 

Sarasota-Bradenton 

Mr  William  M.  Kaiser,  Jr.  '43 
1 248  Northport  Drive 
Sarasota,  FL  33581 
R  813  349-2731 

GEORGIA 

Mr.  George  H.  Connell,  Jr.  '66 

Suite  B- 105 

1401  West  Paces  Fcrrv  Road,  NW 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

R  404  352-0744 

B  404  262-6431 

*Ms.  Elizabeth  N.  Mohr'61 
3240  Pinestrcam  Road  NW 
Atlanta,  GA  30327 
R  404  262-7269 
B  404  688-4636 

HAWAII 

Thelma  Chun-Hoon  Zen 
Mrs.  Harry  S.  K.  Zen 
2231  Hvde  .Street 
Honolulu,  HA  96822 
R  808  949-6219 
B  808  536-6141 

ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Bowen  H.  Tucker '59 
107  West  Noyes  Street 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  60003 
R  312  640-0696 
B  312  861-5940 

INDIANA 

Mr.  Richard  M  Qumn '57 
7950  MiirningMde  Drive 
Indianapolis,  IN  46240 
R  31 7  257-0600 
B  317  846-3557 

KENTUCKY 

Mrs.  Carol  Markovitz  Raskin  '62 
3906  Fallen  Timber  Drive 
l.ouisvilk,  KY  40222 
R  502  425-4720 
B  502  589  3200 

LOUISIANA 

Ms.  Brewster  Eyckoff'71 
Prudential  Insurance  Company 

of  America 
1250  Poydras,  Suite  2100 
New  Orleans,  LA  701 15 
8  504  586-1184 

MAINE 

Mr.  Alan  J.  I^vcnson  '56 

120  Baxter  Boulevard 
Portland,  ME  04101 
R  207  774-2244 

B  207  774  7841 

MARYLAND 

Ms.  Ann  B.  Winter '75 
5  West  Hill  Street 
Baltimore,  MD  21230 
R301  752-0669 
B  301  547-2000 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire  County 

Mr.  Maurice  Matteodo  '53 

121  Holmes  Road 
Pittsfield,  MA  01201 
R  413  448-8608 

R  413  494-2376 

Boston 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Mertens  '57 
112  Pinckncy  Street 
Boston,  MA  021 14 
R617523-1234 
8  617  722-4300 

Cape  Cod 

Miss  Helen  M-E  McCarthy  '26 

Cedarowe 

378  Old  Harbor  Road 

Chatham,  MA  02633 

R  61 7  945-2080 


Pioneer  Valley 

Mr.  David  Porter  '70 
152  Momingside  Drive 
Ixingmeadou',  MA  01 106 
R  41 3  567-9158 
8  800  225-7038 

Merrimack  Valley 

Mr.  AnhurM   Dallon '52 

50  Hillside  Avenue 

Lawrence,  MA  01 841 

R617688-8220 

B617657-5111 

South  Shore 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Blakelcv  '58 
170  Park  Avenue 
Bridgewater,  MA  02324 
R  61 7  697-2388 
8  617  697-6968 

Worcester 

Joan  B.  Golrick  '47 
Mrs.  Edwin  K.  Golrick 
1 7  Tory  Drive 
Shrewshun',  MA  01545 
R617842-8331 
8  617  842-8921 

MINNESOTA 

Mr.  NeillE.  Goltz'75 
Financial  Service  Associates 
6800  France  A\'enue  S 
Minneap<ilis,  MN  55435 
R612  822-9920 
8  612  920-6960 

MISSOURI 

Mr.  Robert  H.Cole '72 
P.O.  Box  21545 
St.  Louis.  MO  63 132 
R  314  997-6076 
8  314  289.3992 

NEW  JERSEY 

Central  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Roger  S.  HofF'46 
1 5  Seven  Oaks  Lane 
Trenton.  NJ  08628 
R  609  882-5531 

8  609  267-0981 

Surburban  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Susan  Spruth  '56 
20  Oak  Knoll  Road 
Mendham.  NJ  07945 
R  201  879-7548 

Monmouth 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Kline  "61 
26  Queens  Drive  E 
Little  Silver.  NJ  07739 
R201  747-9519 
B  609  452-2000 

Northeastern 

Mr.  Richard  Nashel  '56 
275  South  Irving  Street 
RidgewtxKl,  NJ  07450 
R  201  447-0391 
B201  867-1900 

New  Jersey  State  Council 

Rebekah  Hill  Eckstein  '60 
Mrs.  John  F.  Eckstein  111 
19  Colonial  Way 
Short  Hills,  NJ  07O78 
R201  376  2646 
B  201  273-9121 

NEW  YORK 

Long  Island 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Roel  ^71 

9  Hillcrest  Lane 
Woodbury,  NY  11797 
R  516  692-7337 

R  516  759-2458 
8  516  746-6700 

New  York  City 

Norma  Munves  '54 
Mrs.  Edward  Munves,  Jr. 
1165  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10028 
R  212  427-3666 

Northeastern 

Mr.  Richard  Wallace  '63 
West  Road 
Brunswick  Hills 
Troy,  NY  12180 
R518273-3119 
B  518  272-4000 


Rochester 

•Dr.  JoelN.  Axclrod ',54 
1 545  East  Avenue 
Rochester.  NY  14610 
R  716  244-4027 
8  716-442-0590 

Mr.  David  DeLuca  '64 
306  Barrington  Street 
Rochester.  NY  14607 
R  716  271-6838 
B  716  546-1980 

Westchester 

Jerold  /.leselman,  Esq.  '57 
100  Baraud  Road 
Scarsdale,  NY  10583 
R  91 5  472-2447 
8  212  909-7146 
8  212  909-7000 

OHIO 

Cincinnati 

Dr.  Todd  K.  Abraham  '76 
10  Devon  Court 
Fairfield,  OH  45014 
R  513  874-6941 
B  513  659-6625 

Cleveland  (Northeastern) 
Steven  J.  Miller.  Esq.  '78 
Bcnesch,  Friedlander,  Coplan 

and  Aronoft 
1100  Citizens  Building 
Cleveland,  OH  441 14 
R216991-6776 
B  216696-1600 

tMr.  David  B.  Goshicn  '59 

2691  Edgchill 

Cleveland  Heights,  OH  44106 

R  216  321-5931 

8  216  687-2325 

OREGON 

Mr.  Martin  L.  Jacobs  '50 
2411  SW  Glen  Eagles  Road 
Lake  Oswego,  OR  97034 
R  &  8  503  636-5420 

PENNSYLVANLA 

Philadelphia 

Mr.  David  8.  KaufJrnan  '62 
1 524  Willowbrook  Lane 
Villaiiova,  PA  19085 
R  215  525-2220 
B  215  722-2000 

Pittsburgh 

(Brown  Universit)'  Association  of 

Western  Pennsylvania) 
Mrs.  Ann  Harty  '53,  Chairperson 
1060  Stanford  Road 
Pitt.sburgh.  PA  15205 
412  933-6983 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Kent  County 

Judith  B.  Moreau  '79 
Mrs.  N  Robert  Moreau 
55  Natick  Avenue 
Cranston,  Rl  02920 
R401  944-1210 

Newport  County 

William  T  Brightman  III  '56 
664  Indian  Avenue 
Middletown,  Rl  02840 
R401  847-8239 

Pembroke  Club  of  Providence 

Connie  Andrews 
Mrs.  Kliiott  Andrews 
Osprey  Road 
Mamnuck,  Rl  02879 
R401  783-1547 

Rhode  Island  Brown  Club 

Mr.  Davics  W.  Bissct,  Jr.  '52 
19  Katama  Road 
Pawtucket,RI  02861 
R  401  722-8774 

South  Cotuity 

Mr.  Alexander  A.  DiMartmo  '29 
615  Wakefield  Street 
W.  Warwick,  RI  02893 
R401  821-1258 
B401  739-5300 


TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Broer  '72 
260  N.  Rowlcttc 
0)lliersville,TN  38017 
R901  853-0565 
B901  853-0834 

Nashville 

Mr  Robert  H.  Tosh,  Jr. 
1608A  Linden  Avenue 
Nashville,  TN  37212 
R615298-5117 
8  615  251-9461 

TEXAS 

Dallas 

Linda  Keado  '60 

Mrs.  Conrad  L.  Keado 

September-May  mail  to: 

8719  Arbor  Park  Drive 

Dallas,  TX  75243 

R  2 14  .341-6754 

June- August  mail  to: 

15  Prince  Charles  Drive,  RR  4 

Harwich,  MA  02649 

617-432-2819 

Houston 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Sunderland  ^77 
1407  Missouri,  No.  102 
Houston,  TX  77006 
R  713  526-0202 

WASHINGTON,  DC. 

Mr.  JohnC  Paul 

1632  30th  Street  NW.  Apt.  22 

Washington.  DC  20007 

R  202  333-1 107 

B  703  979-9343 

WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  Bonnie  R.  Buse'63 
3630  92nd  Street  NE 
Bellevue.  WA  98004 
R  206  454-6880 

WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Scott  W.  Smith  '76 
2729  N.  Shepherd  Avenue 
Milwaukee.  Wl  53211 
R  4 14  332-9987 
B  414  271-0440 


"•Chairperson  -  Coordinating 
Council 
tRegional  Representative 
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Remembering  Pat  and  Kappy 
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itliin  seven  weeks  last 
summer,  the  University  lost  two  of  its 
most  popular  former  professors — Rob- 
ert \V.  "Pat"  Kennv  on  Jime  12  and  I.J. 
"Kappv"  Kapstein  on  Aui^usl  3.  .\s  for 
me— well,  I  lost  two  good  friends,  the 
sort  one  doesn't  replace  on  short  notice. 

I  met  these  men  after  returning  to 
Brown  in  1947.  Kappy  taught  a  lomse 
on  the  modern  no\  el  that  was  so  popular 
we  called  it  Kappy  1 72.  Vou  hacl  to  sign 
up  a  year  in  advance  to  draw  a  seat.  "I 
hope  you  gentlemen  like  to  read," 
Kappy  said  that  first  day.  "I  intend  to 
put  you  through  the  paces."  And  he  did. 
But  those  long  reading  sessions  in  the 
earh  morning  hours  all  became  worth- 
while when  the  mentor  sat  at  the  front 
of  the  class,  jaw  jutting  out  and  fingers 
drumming  on  the  table,  and  challenged 
you  to  interpret  your  reading. 

Pat  Kenny  and  I  met  under  less 
pleasant  circumstances.  He  was  Dean 
Kennv  at  the  time,  looking  evei  v  inch 
the  tough  lieutenant  colonel  he  had  been 
during  the  Pacific  campaign  a  few  years 
earlier.  On  this  occasion,  a  half-dozen  or 
so  Brinun  Daih  Herald  staff  members 
stood  before  him,  as  contrite  as  any  self- 
respecting  RDH  staff  member  can  allow 
himself  to  be.  I  here  had  been  an  April 
Fool's  issue  of  the  paper  that  didn't  sit 
well  with  President  \Vriston,  especially 
since  he  was  the  bmt  of  some  of  the  ma- 
terial that  passed  for  fiiimor.  Dean 
Kennv  had  drawn  the  assignment  of  ex- 
plaining to  us  the  meaning  of  good  taste. 
Having  completed  his  task,  the  dean 
walked  around  from  behind  his  desk 
and  put  on  a  different  hat.  "Look, 
gentlemen,  personally  I  thought  that 
was  a  damned  f  unn\  issue,  in  spots.  But, 
for  God's  sake,  if  vou'll  check  these 
things  out  with  me  from  now  on,  we'll 
all  get  a  little  more  rest  around  here." 

Joining  the  BAM  staff  in  1954  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  associate  with 
Messrs.  Kapstein  and  Kenny  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis.  I  saw  Kappy  in  a  new  light 
in  his  role  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 


editors  of  the  magazine.  Frankly,  some 
members  of  that  board  were  reluctant 
to  criticize  the  editor  and  staff  Kappy 
was  not.  His  criticisms  xvere  straightfor- 
ward, but  always  constructive.  My  re- 
spect for  him  grew. 

Kappy  and  I  also  were  members  of 
the  Faculty  Club's  pool  room  club,  an 
informal  group  of  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators w  ho  gathered  after  lunch  to  en- 
gage in  bottle  pool,  billiards,  and  banter. 
President  Keeney  was  a  charter  member 
of  this  group.  In  most  cases,  their  talk 
was  faster  than  their  game.  Kappv  was 
the  exception.  His  i  inging  "Next,"  after 
he  had  polished  off  another  opponent, 
was  guaranteed  to  send  cold  shi\ers 
through  the  neophyte  members  of  the 
club  who  were  waiting  their  tiun  at  the 
table.  "If  Kappv  hadn't  decided  to  be- 
come a  professor,  he  could  ha\e  earned 
a  fortune  on  the  billiard  tables  of  the 
world,"  his  colleague  Elmer  Blistein  '42 
once  said. 

Pat  Kenny  was  a  charter  member  of 
another  Faculty  Club  group  called  the 
"10  O'clock  Scholars,"  an  assortment  of 
facidty  members  and  administrators 
who  gathered  daily  over  coffee  and  Dan- 
ish to  debate  such  diverse  subjects  as  the 
economy,  the  Brown  hockey  team,  and 
the  Boston  Red  Sox — not  necessarilv  in 
that  order.  "We're  harmless,"  Pat  would 
say.  "We  talk  about  the  great  issues,  but 
we  don't  try  to  solve  them. " 

Few  men  had  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  this  University,  or 
greater  ability  to  spin  a  yarn,  than  Pat 
Kennv.  He  usuallv  held  swa\  at  these 
coffee  hours,  delighting  his  audience  to 
the  point  when  it  seemed  a  shame  not 
to  put  him  on  tape.  So  we  did  and  this 
led  to  a  feature  story  on  Professor 
Kenny  in  the  May  1980  BAM.  The  le- 
sponse  was  so  favorable  that  it  seemed 
worth  the  effort  to  attempt  a  book  on 
eleven  or  twelve  of  Brown's  other  inter- 
esting and  colorful  professors.  That's 
how  the  1982  book,  (icnllemen  Under  the 
Elms,  was  born. 

Obviously,  both  Kenii)  and  Kap- 
stein were  included  in  Gentlemen.  In  the 
year-long  effort  of  taping,  writing,  and 
searching  for  photos  for  this  book,  I  en- 


By  Jay  Barry  '50 


joyed  my  last  close  association  with  these 
two  men. 

Pat  Kenn\  was  a  nati\e  of  Somei- 
\  ille,  Massachusetts,  who  attended  Mei  - 
cersburg  Academy  tsefore  plunking 
down  1200  in  1921  for  his  first-year  til- 
ition  payment  at  Brown.  If  this  tuition 
figure  sounds  like  something  out  of  an- 
other era,  it  is.  And  so  was  the  code  of 
ethics  Kenny  faced  upon  his  arrival — 
rules  that  prohibited  freshmen  from 
smoking  on  campus  and  recjuired  Pem- 
broke students  to  wear  hats  and  gloves 
when  \isiting  the  Brown  campus. 
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)bert  Webb  Kenn\'s  as- 
sociation with  Brown  was  one  of  the 
longest  and  richest  on  record,  with  fiftv- 
one  of  the  fift\-eight  \ears  since  grad- 
uation being  spent  as  faculty  member, 
administrator,  and  neighbor.  The  1925 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  received  his 
master's  degree  in  I92(i  and  his  Ph.D. 
in  19.'^4.  both  from  Brown.  He  was  as- 
sociate professor  of  English  luitil  1945. 
fiecame  dean  of  students  in  I94(j.  and 
then  ser\ecl  as  dean  of  the  College  from 
1947  to  1951.  Named  to  a  full  piofes- 
sorship  in  1951,  Kenn\  was  senior  mem- 
ber and  for  some  vears  ihairman  of  the 


Kappy. 


elepartinent  before  liis  relireiiieiit  in 
1971. 

On  the  liltietli  anni\ersar\  ol  ins 
graduation,  tlie  Uni\ersitv  conferred  an 
honorary  degree  on  Pat  Kenn\ .  The  ci- 
tation read,  in  part:  "Few  men  have 
borne  more  titles  or  worn  more  hats 
than  you.  Twice  a  dean,  first  at  Brown 
and  then  at  Pembroke,  you  adminis- 
tered those  two  colleges  with  wisdom, 
compassion,  and  an  administrator's 
most  essential  ingredient — a  gentle  but 
perceptive  wit." 

One  morning  at  the  Faculty  Club, 
Pat  explained  whv  he  decided  to  become 
a  college  professor.  "When  I  was  an  un- 
dergraduate, and  again  in  graduate 
school,  it  occinred  to  me  that  the  senior 
members  of  the  faculty  had  a  prettv 
good  life.  I  discovered  later  than  most 
of  them  either  had  independent  in- 
comes or  had  married  well.  When  I  tried 
to  get  by  on  |75()  a  vear.  I  quickh  dis- 
co\ered  that  academic  life  had  its  limi- 
tations. 

"It  also  turned  out  to  be  very  hard 
work,"  Kenny  continued.  "You  started 
out  as  a  theme  reader.  This  was  a  grim 
discipline,  but  you  came  out  of  it  know- 
ing the  language." 

Becoming  a  ver\  popular  membei 
of  the  faculty,  Pat  Kenny  was  voted  "Fa- 
vorite Professor"  at  Pembroke  on  several 
occasions.  Ruth  Husse\  Longenecker 
'33  recentiv  explained  this  popularit\ : 
"Professor  Kenny  was  a  favorite  with  his 
students  because  he  enjoyed  teaching 
them — sparking  their  interests,  opening 
doors.  Though  he  was  witty,  charming, 
and  debonair,  he  was  also  a  task  master. 
There  was  never  anv  extension  of  time 
to  hand  in  a  ]japer.  I  know.  I  tried." 
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uring  World  War  II,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kenny  participated  in 
the  heavy  action  leading  to  the  defeat  of 
Japan  and  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Star. 
Shortlv  after  his  retiuii.  Pro\ost  Sam  Ar- 
nold pulled  Kennv  out  of  the  classroom 
and  made  him  dean  of  students.  The 
campus  was  crowded  with  veterans  at 
that  time,  and  Kenny  spoke  their  lan- 
guage. 

Pat  Kenny  was  one  dean  who  wasn't 
hard  to  find.  His  second-floor  office  in 
University  Hall  was  open  for  business  at 
8:30  every  morning  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis.  No  appointments  nec- 
essary. He  didn't  have  office  horns  on 
Saturdays — but  he  remained  on  call  for 
emergencies.  And  he  often  got  them. 

"I  had  to  go  downtown  many  a  Sat- 
urday night  and  pull  some  of  the  boys 


out  of  the  clink,"  Pat  said  in  Gentlenwii 
Under  Ihc  Elms.  "Ihese  gu\'s,  most  of 
them  \eteians,  worked  hard  Monchn 
through  Frichn  and  then  thev  played 
hard  on  Saturday  nights.  The  lieutenant 
at  the  desk  and  I  were  good  friends. 
He'd  call  and  say,  T  think  I've  got 
enough  of  yoiu"  boys  down  here  to  jus- 
tify a  trip  downtown,  dean.'  One  night 
he  said  to  me,  'Dean,  you  look  like  a 
reasunabh  bright  man.  Isn't  there  an  eas- 
ier way  you  can  make  a  living?'  " 

One  afternoon  in  1961,  Pat  recei\ed 
a  call  from  Barnabv  C.  Keeney,  who  was 
then  president  of  Brown:  "Barnev  said 
that  Nancy  Duke  Lewis,  the  lovely  lady 
who  was  dean  of  Pembroke,  was  ill.  A 
temporary  replacement  was  needed, 
and  Barney  didn't  want  to  choose  be- 
tween Lois  Bigelow  and  Eva  Mooar,  who 
were  both  assistant  deans.  'Pat,'  he  said, 
'I'm  going  to  send  you  up  there.  You 
can't  do  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  harm  in  one 
year.'  " 

As  Pat  Kenny  reached  his  eighties, 
he  donned  still  another  hat:  curator  of 
historic  C.ardner  House  on  the  Brown 
campus.  About  a  year  ago  he  reluctantiv 
turned  in  his  membership  card  in  the  10 
O'clock  Scholars.  "Too  much  of  an  ef- 
fort to  make  those  stairs,"  he  said.  "The 
ticker's  not  what  it  used  to  be.  But,  then, 
what  is!"  His  final  months  were  spent 
with  his  son  on  Taber  Avenue. 

Israel  J.  Kapstein  was  also  a  Mas- 
sachusetts native,  born  in  Fall  Ri\er  and 
raised  in  Boston.  The  familv  mo\ed  to 
Providence  where  Ka]3p\  was  in  his 
teens  and  he  was  graduated  from  Clas- 
sical High  School,  along  with  his  close 
friend  S.J.  Perelman. 

Kappy  entered  Brown  in  1922  at 
the  start  of  the  Jazz  Age,  that  dizzy  dec- 
ade that  began  with  disillusionment 


after  the  false  idealism  of  World  War  I 
and  ended  on  the  same  note  with  the 
start  of  the  Great  Depression.  Woodrow 
Wilson  cried  for  world  leadership,  but 
his  audience  was  tired  of  responsibilitv. 
Instead  of  problems,  Americans  of  the 
'20s  craved  excitement.  When  Kappv 
and  413  other  freshmen  entered  Brown 
in  1922,  the  social  calendar  had  replaced 
the  academic  calendar  in  the  hearts  of 
many  undergraduates. 

There  were  still  some  students  who 
uent  to  college  for  an  education,  and 
Kappy  was  one  of  them.  'Brown  was  a 
great  liberating  experience  for  Sid  and 
me  as  well  as  for  a  number  of  fellow 
students  who  were  of  the  same  literary 
bent  as  we,"  Kapp\  told  me  for  Gentle- 
men.  Two  of  Kappy 's  friends  were  Quent 
Reynolds,  who  became  a  nationally 
prominent  author  and  war  correspond- 
ent; and  Nathanael  West,  whose  four 
short  novels,  including  Mns  Lonehhearls. 
were  flops  when  published  in  the  earlv 
1930s  but  are  now  considered  classics. 

Kappy  served  as  editor  oi  Casements, 
a  seri(His  campus  monthly,  dabbled  in 
poetry,  and  for  a  while  thought  of  be- 
coming a  Latin  scholar.  By  the  time  he 
graduated,  he  was  convinced  that  he 
wanted  to  be  close  to  writing  in  some 
fashion.  Publishing  seemed  the  easiest 
route  to  that  objecti\e,  so  he  accepted 
an  opportunit)  to  work  for  Alfred 
Knopf  in  New  York  C:it\ — for  $20  a 
week. 

Meanwhile,  Kapstein  and  Perelman 
were  reunited  on  the  top  floor  of  a 
Greenwich  Village  flat  on  West  11th 
Street.  Both  would  pound  the  typewriter 
well  into  the  earh -morning  hours. 
Kappy  working  on  short  stories  and  Sid 
trying  to  make  the  transition  from  car- 
toonist to  writer. 

There  are  two  versions  of  how 
Kappy  came  back  to  Brown.  If  you  be- 
lieved Kap,  he  either  received  a  letter  or 
telegram  from  Professor  Benedict  invit- 
ing him  to  join  the  faculty  in  the  fall  of 
1928.  If  you  believe  S.J.  Perelman.  it 
happened  this  wa\ : 

"Kap  and  I  used  to  sit  up  until  foiu' 
in  the  morning  figuring  out  ways  to  im- 
prove our  lot.  Neither  of  us  had  the  au- 
dacity to  rob  a  bank  or  swindle  an 
immigrant.  For  a  while  we  thought  of 
becoming  gigolos,  but  we  didn't  know 
any  rich,  elderh'  women  to  adcjpt  us. 

"It  was  a  desperate  situation  that 
could  only  be  sohed  by  a  miracle.  And 
one  day  it  befell  us.  There  was  a  ring  at 
the  doorbell  and  a  uniformed  messen- 
ger handed  me  a  telegram  from  Dublin. 
I  had  just  drawn  the  winning  number  in 
the  Irish  Hospital  Sweepstakes.  At  prac- 
tically the  same  moment,  another  uni-       63 
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formed  messenger  appeared  and 
handed  Kap  a  telegram  ufftriiig  him  a 
post  on  the  English  f'aciihv  ol  Brown 
l'ni\ersiiy. 

"Now  comes  the  lriii\  m(>\ing  pari. 
It  was  not  iMilil  many  vears  laler  that  the 
tiiuii  enieiged.  I  was  the  person  sought 
for  the  teaching  post,  and  it  was  Kap- 
stein  who  won  the  SlUi.  So  \()u  see  how 
a  trifling  clerical  error  cati  atlect  the  en- 
tire course  of  one's  life." 

In  addition  to  the  modern  no\el, 
Kappv  taught  Romantic  literature,  po- 
etrv,  and  creative  writing.  He,  too,  be- 
came one  of  the  most  popular  members 
of  the  faculty.  In  ceremonies  at  Pem- 
broke College  in  1939,  Mr.  I.J.  Kapstein 
was  "married"  to  the  entire  senior  class. 

There  was  a  definite  Kapstein  style 
in  the  classroom.  He  was  never  inclined 
to  baby  his  students.  In  fact,  he  often 
tried  to  bait  them,  sometimes  to  the 
point  of  provoking  anger.  "When  emo- 
tions are  stirred,  education  begins, '  he 
would  sa\ . 

.\t  Kappy's  retirement  banc|uet,  the 
late  Anne  Byam  O'Neil  '41  said  that  the 
essence  of  Kap's  charm  was  that  he  had 
something  different  for  each  student — 
encouragement  for  the  shy,  a  curb  for 
the  excessive,  a  pin  prick  for  the  pomp- 
ous, and  a  listening  ear  for  the  lonely. 
"He  saw  through  all  the  college  crises  of 
heart  and  head,"  she  added.  "It  was 
sometimes  soothing.  Sometimes  scold- 
ing. But  above  all.  listening.  Why  do  we 
all  forget  how  much  the  youngjust  need 
to  be  listened  to!" 

Mark  Spilka  '49,  former  chairman 
of  the  English  department,  once  spoke 
about  what  he  termed  Kappy's  "partic- 
ular gift  for  articulate  indignation,"  and 
added:  "He  could  be  moie  effectively 
persuasive  and  appallingly  indignant 
than  any  professor  I've  ever  known.  He 
could  get  out  of  his  system,  with  an 
amazing  command  of  what  he  was  sav- 
ing, all  of  the  pent-up  and  outraged  feel- 
ings which  academic  flesh  is  heir  to.  .Also 
remarkable  was  that  after  he  had  fought 
his  fight  and  deli\ered  his  tirades — 
whether  he  won  or  lost — he  would  lapse 
into  the  most  cheerful  sweetness  of  mind 
and  manner  imaginable." 

Early  in  his  career,  Kappy  fought  a 
constant  battle  with  his  desire  to  write 
and  the  time  that  it  took  away  from  his 
family.  He  achieved  success  in  1937  with 
a  critically  acclaimed  novella.  The  Song 
the  Summer  Evening  Sings,  which  was  later 
published  in  a  collection  selected  by  the 
Book  of  the  Month  Club.  His  short  sto- 
ries were  published  in  the  top  maga- 
zines, and  in  1941  his  novel.  Something 
Of  A  Hero,  made  the  best-seller  list  along- 
side Hemingway's  For  Whom  the  Bell 


Tolls. 

Later,  when  someone  asked  why  he 
didn't  continue  to  write,  Kappy  noted 
that  he  had  committed  himself  to  being 
a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  and  added: 
"Look,  I  brought  my  children  into  this 
world.  The  least  I  can  do  is  give  them 
my  time  " 

Last  December,  one  of  Kappy's  for- 
mer students,  Brown  trustee  Marvyn 
Carton  '38,  a  New  York  investment 
banker,  donated  $1  million  to  establish 
an  endowed  English  professorship  in 
Kappy's  name.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
department  had  received  such  a  chair 
since  1804. 

There  was  a  party  at  President 
Swearer's  house  to  break  this  story.  As 
I  listened,  I  thought  of  something 
Kappy  had  said  during  our  interviews 
for  the  book:  "You  know,  as  deeply  sat- 
isfying as  teaching  was  to  me,  there  were 


other  things  I  might  have  done  with  jusi 
as  much  satisfaction.  I  think  I  could  have 
gone  through  this  world  just  as  happy 
as  a  writer,  a  sculptor,  and  even  a  hor- 
ticulturist. Each  of  these  things  call  for 
creativity,  and  I  have  always  been  grate- 
ful that  creativity  and  the  pleasure  that 
comes  from  exercising  it  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  a  driving  force  in  my 
life." 

Kappy  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
braving  the  cold  New  England  winters 
from  the  safety  of  Longboat  Key  in  Flor- 
ida. His  hi])  began  to  bother  him  there 
early  last  spring  and  he  returned  to 
Providence  for  a  thorough  checkup.  It 
was  bone  cancer,  and,  worse,  the  kind 
that  couldn't  be  controlled.  He  and  his 
childhood  sweetheart,  Stella,  celebrated 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  on 
June  23.  Six  weeks  later,  Kappy  was 
dead. 


REUNION  REPORTS 


(^  r'\  "One  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
^^  ^k  best "  reunion  we  ha\e  had. 
\J  KJ  This  seemed  to  be  the  reac- 
tion as  the  45th  Reunion  ended  with 
about  forty  of  the  class  of  1938  march- 
ing down  the  Hill  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. It  was  appropriate  that  our  first 
big  reunion  since  the  class  merged  five 
years  ago  should  be  a  success. 

"The  cocktail  party  and  dinner  at 
the  Faculty  Club  on  Friday  evening 
were  outstanding."  We  filled  the  main 
dining  room,  enjoyed  an  elegant  din- 
ner and  topped  of  the  evening  with 
song.  Bill  Rice  and  Eunice  Flink  Brown 
led  us  in  singing  several  Brown  songs, 
including  one  composed  by  Eun- 
ice— "Brown  Universitv  Reunion 
Song" — especially  for  the  45th  Reun- 
ion. 

Thirty-six  women  of  '38  met  for 
lunch  in  the  Chancellor's  Dining  Room 
of  Sharpe  Refectory  on  Saturday. 
"Francoi.se  Archamhault  Anderson  did  a 
great  job  setting  up  the  luncheon,  and 
everyone  enjoyed  Joan  Scott  as  our 
guest  speaker." 

"The  clambake  put  on  by  Frances 
Farms  at  the  L'niversitv's  Haffenreffer 
Refuge  was  outstanding. "  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  setting,  the  marvelous 
food,  and  the  feeling  of  camaraderie 
again  stimulated  the  125  attending  to 
sing  Brown  songs  and  Eunice's  "Brown 
University  Reunion  Song." 


"The  picnic  at  Barbara  and  Bill 
Rice's  place  in  Peace  Dale  on  Sunday 
was  outstanding!" 

"Even  the  weather  cooperated!" 

The  foregoing  quotes  and  many 
more  positive  remarks  were  heard  as 
we  marched  down  the  Hill. 

One  hundred  and  forty-nine  was 
the  total  attending:  ninety-three  class- 
mates and  fifty-six  guests.  They  came 
from  far  and  near.  Ed  and  Ann  Marie 
Gahvay  came  from  Rome,  Italy.  Dorothy 
Page  Webb  and  her  husband  Ezra  came 
from  Laguna  Hills,  Calif.,  as  did 
George  and  Virginia  Pierce.  Ruth  Banks 
Froling  and  her  husband  Robert  came 
from  Denver,  Colo,  jack  and  Leigh 
Priest  drove  all  the  wa\  from  Ed- 
monds, Wash. 

Charlie  Walsh  was  re-elected  as 
class  president  of  the  merged  class  of 
1938  at  the  class  meeting  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Jean  Gordon  Thomas  was 
elected  vice  president.  Ruth  Coppen 
Lmdquist  and  Luke  Ma\er  will  continue 
to  be  the  class  secretaries.  Jim  Couzens 
is  the  new  class  treasurer,  and  Bob 
Thomas  is  his  assistant.  At  the  class 
meeting,  Charlie  Walsh  thanked  the 
Reunion  Committee  for  the  successful 
reunion  and  had  special  praise  for 
class  agents  Ed\the  Cornell  and  Bill  Rice 
for  their  outstanding  performances  in 
assembling  a  record-breaking  class  gift. 

Luke  Miiser 
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The  Ivy  League  Alumni  Magazines  reflect 
and  report  the  vitahty  of  the  people  and  the 
institutions  that  set  the  intellectual  and  tech- 
nological tone  for  the  nation. .  .perhaps  the 
world.  Here  are  five  cogent  reasons  why  you 
should  advertise  in  the  Ivy  League  Alumni 
Magazines  to  reach  a  significant  segment 
of  the  wealthiest,  most  influential  men 
and  women  in  the  marketplace. .  .the  Ivy 
League  affluentials. 
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TOP  OF  THE  MARKET 
DEMOGRAPHICS 


$ 74,000  Average  Household  Income,* 
$63,000  Median  Household  Income,*  97.2% 
Graduated  College. 

It  really  shouldn't  surprise  you  that  readers 
of  the  Ivy  League  Magazines  have  higher  in- 
come, eaucation  demographics  and  lifestyle 
than  the  readers  of  prestigious  publications 

such  as  The  New  Yoikei,  Business  Week, 
Time  B.  Time  T.  Fortune,  Newsweek  E,  The 
Smithsonian  and  The  Atlantic. 

"1981  suDscnber  income  data  adjusted  to  Dec.  1982  BLS  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 


5   INTENSE,  LOYAL  READERSHIP 
89.6%  read/ looked  through  3  of 
the  last  4  issues.  80.3%  read/looked 
through  4  of  the  last  4  issues. 

^^^^B  With  every  graduation,  our  circula- 
^^    tion  grows  and  gains  in  vitality.  Now, 
more  than  ever  before,  you  can  build  your  cor- 
porate image  or  quality  brand  franchise  by 
advertising  to  the  trend  setters,  the  present 
and  future  Top  of  the  Market  in  the  Ivy 
League  Magazines. 


NEW  CIRCULATION  HIGH... 420,000! 
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A  POWERFUL  ENVIRONMENT 
FOR  YOUR  ADS 


The  Ivy  League  Magazines  position 
your  ads  in  a  totally  different  and  unique  read- 
ing environment. .  .plus  no  banking  of  ads. . . 
no  clutter.  Your  ads  can  work  harder  here  for 
a  much  smaller  investment.  Call  us  and  let 
the  responsive  Ivy  League  Magazines  work 
for  you. 


IMPACT  AND  CONTINUITY 


^^m^  For  less  than  one  black  and  white 
^^^^"  page  in  Time... or  one  4-color  page 
in  Newsweek.,  .you  can  buy  five  4-color  bleed 
pages  in  the  Ivy  League  Magazines.  What  a 
way  to  build  continuity  and  impact  against  a 
powerful  upscale  audience! 
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